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MARCH, 1909 


PROPOSALS FOR AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


In laying before the Economic Section of the British Association 
some suggestions for an economic survey of the United Kingdom, 
my object is not merely the ascertainment of information of 
general interest. I have a secondary purpose—to persuade the 
economic profession to enter upon a new sphere of activity, and 
so free itself from that disregard which, with a large section 
of the British public, has attended its absorption in academic 


studies. 

I have a high ideal of what the position of economists might 
be. They claim to be in possession of the laws which underlie 
industrial phenomena, they lay down those broad principles which 
are, so to speak, the categories to which economic action must 
accommodate itself. They should, therefore, be in the position 
of the philosophers who were to govern Plato’s ideal state. But 
are they in that position? It is true that politicians no longer 
jeer at “professors in politics”; it is true, thanks to the com- 
mercial universities, that business men admit that there may 
be some utility in economics. But it can scarcely be said that 
either statesmen or manufacturers habitually appeal to us for 
guidance. Yet economists should be at least masters of the 
strategy of State and industrial action—the tactics can be left 
to the subordinate commanders. 

To take only cne part of my ideal, there should be intimate 
relations between the economic profession and the State depart- 
ments. There should be free and frequent transference of 
individuals between the professorial and the official ranks. Every 
Government department should have attached to it one or more 


1 Read before the Economic Section of the British Association, September, 1908. 
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officers whose business it would be to study the economic 
questions concerning that department and prepare in scientific 
form the policy of the future, to be elaborated into practical 
shape by the administrative staff. The mere collection of 
information is not enough ; it is the analysis of the facts collected 
and the bringing them into relation with wider economic general- 
isations that are required—functions which can be less effectively 
performed by officials who are necessarily absorbed in dealing 
with the problems of the day. Then, equipped with his theoretic 
studies, and strengthened by having these studies tested by 
contact with facts which have to be mastered, the professor- 
official would, after a term of office, leave his desk for the 
lecturer’s platform, and return to his teaching a far more efficient 
educator. 

If this is a true ideal, why is it not in the way of being 
realised? The reason, it seems to me, is that we are regarded, 
not only as theorists, but as theorists whose theories are based 
on a state of things which has largely passed away. We are 
believed to be still thinking as if we lived in the days of Adam 
Smith or Ricardo. 

It is not necessary to discuss the justice of these allegations. 
True or false, the effect is the same. ‘The politics of to-day are 
economists’ politics—Socialism, ‘Tariff Reform, Old Age 
Pensions, Wage Boards, Railway Nationalisation, the Hight 
Hours’ Day—and not only have we nothing decisive to say, but 
nobody asks us to say anything. We are looked upon as “mere 
theorists,’ and if we express an opinion, the common man is 
apt to call out to us mockingly to ‘“‘come down off that cloud.” 
And, indeed, we shall not recover our strength until we touch 
earth again. 

I venture to suggest that we have devoted ourselves too long 
to the pure science of economics. It would be impertinent in 
me to attempt to add a word of praise to those names which 
will ever be an honour to British thought. Yet it is difficult 
fer me to imagine that close analysis or careful deduction will 
carry us beyond the stage reached by Mr. Marshall. The work 
of the pure theorist seems to me to be done. Nor do the 
historians really bring us much nearer to satisfying the require- 
ments of the “practical” man. They have given us a fairly 
complete account of industrial development up to the victory 
of the factory system, but it is a far cry from 1808 to 1908. 
We are in a new world whose features we do not fully know, 
and while history tells us how that world began to come into 
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being it does not tell us much more about it. We have now 
to advance from the pure science to the applied science of 
economics; we have to show how our generalisations embrace 
everyday facts; we have to demonstrate how our principles can 
be applied to the problems which at every hour confront the 
statesman and the manufacturer. To fulfil these purposes we 
require a far wider apparatus of knowledge than we at present 
possess. 

A reference to my own personal experience may be forgiven 
me. In my student days I read quite the average amount of 
orthodox economics, and went to school with some of the heretics 
as well. Then, in the course of time, I applied myself to the 
investigation of a small corner of the industrial field which 
appeared to me to present some features of interest, and having 
completed my investigation as well as my powers would permit, 
I took my facts and tried to fit them into the principles I had 
studied. It was hopeless. The facts were there—I was sure 
of them anyhow; the theories were true—at least, I could find 
no logical fault in them; but facts and theories were remote 
from one another. Two things were certain: I had not at my 
command a complete account of the economic universe, or even 
of Great Britain—there was no such account available—and so 
I could not get nearer to the theories by adding my little armful 
of facts to that pile. It was equally plain that the theorists had 
never tried to get down to my level; their generalisations might 
be true, but they were too general ; they appeared to deal with a 
frictionless world while I was concerned with problems involving 
friction and all sorts of troublesome things which did not come 
into the theory. If this were an isolated experience it would 
not be worth mentioning, but it is unfortunately very general. 

The moral of this complaint is that our immediate duty as 
a profession is not that we should abandon theory, but that we 
should put if on one side for a little and devote ourselves to 
ascertaining what are the economic facts of the world around 
us. Then when we have got our collection of facts arranged 
and analysed we can test our theories by them, approve them, 
or correct them and complete them. Professor Chapman and 
Professor Clapham have already shown the way with their 
books on the cotton and wool industries, but, to speak extrava- 
gantly, I want the profession to dedicate itself solemnly to this 
task. Biology did not advance so long as it discussed vital 
principles ; the facts of anatomy had to be acquired first. After 
all, this is no disrespect to theory, but rather a strict adherence 

B 2 
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to Baconian methods, and anyhow economic theory should come 
at the end, and not at the beginning, of commercial studies. I 
felt, I admit, some hesitation in making this suggestion, but 
my hesitation disappeared on reading in our President’s opening 
address that his twenty-year-old appeal to the economists of this 
country to study the economics of transport had remained 
without effect. My proposal, I venture to think, is on the same 
lines as his appeal. 

We have had a geologic survey of the United Kingdom and 
an ordnance survey; why should we not have an economic 
survey? Its utility is far-reaching. Professor Ashley has 
recently pressed upon us the necessity of widening the scope of 
economics by the introduction of a new branch which he calls 
Business Economics—“‘a sustained and systematic treatment of 
economic questions as they present themselves to men actually 
engaged in business—a treatment which will frankly take 
business success as the immediate criterion for the matter in 
hand; though it will take care to explain again and again that 
considerations of business expediency no more determine the 
effect of certain actions on society at large than the rules of the 
art of strategy determine the beneficence of military operations ” 
(ECONOMIC JOURNAL, June, 1908). 

The form of public companies; the most effective methods 
of trade-control ; the proper treatment of goodwill; the principles 
of reserves and depreciation ; the chief elements of price-policy ; 
the principles of cost accounts; the treatment of interest ; 
the organisation of sales; the collection of business information ; 
the localisation of industry ; the planning of works; the scrapping 
of plant; methods of remuneration ; the premium bonus system ; 
the treatment of labour—these are only a few of the topics with 
which business economics must deal. Many of them are topics 
of equal importance for that other new branch of economics— 
Social Economics—which must treat of the relations of the 
individual business to the trade and of the trade to the nation. 
With all, or most of them, we are unable at present to deal 
effectively, and we will remain unable to deal with them until 
by a comprehensive survey of our business world we have 
provided ourselves with the necessary apparatus of facts. 

I do not think that we are very fully aware of the customs 
and traditions that run through many trades, and of the ways 
in which they modify the consequences which would naturally 
follow froma the unrestrained influence of supply and demand. 
To take some examples quite casually : in the grain-milling trade 
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it is quite common for a flour traveller, in the face of a rising 
market, to book flour forward to his regular customers at the 
old price. The contracts are, of course, accepted; all millers 
do the same, else they would not get their share of the orders, 
and then, for the purpose of satisfying their customers, they 
bolster up the price of flour at an absurd nominal rate. The 
millers gain nothing, and the flour importer snaps up many good 
open orders below the paper price. For years millers have com- 
plained of this foolish system of trade, and have sought to 
introduce a change by which the price of flour should follow at 
short intervals the fluctuations in the price of wheat, but their 
efforts have been fruitless. The whole business seems inexplic- 
able. Well, some months ago I was talking to a big flour-miller, 
a man who did not speculate in wheat options, but bought cash 
wheat, ground it, and sold the flour. In the district in which 
he traded the flour trade was on a sound footing; a pernicious 
system of giving three months’ credit: had many years ago been 
abolished by the simple expedient of offering a handsome discount 
for payment in ten days (a regulation which had the additional 
advantage of keeping the small baker solvent); prices were not 
fixed, but the millers always notified to each other any change 
in their prices, and, the grades being few and of the same quality, 
competition was limited to the individual preference of the 
customer. I asked him whether the system of selling forward 
which I have described prevailed in his district, and if it met 
with his approval. He replied that it did prevail to the detriment 
of the miller. My next question was, ‘“‘ Why don’t you alter it?” 
His reply was, “ Well, it’s due to-our intimate personal relations 
with our customers. Many of these small bakers have dealt 
with us all their business lives, and we take an interest in them. 
We have seen the van-man marry the counter-girl and set up for 
himself. We have helped them along, given judicious credit, 
and tided them over bad times. Many of these clients of ours 
are widows who leave all their business in our hands, and trust 
us to tell them when to buy flour. Naturally, then, when we 
see a rise coming we book them a supply at the old rate. What 
we do for one we must do for all, and what one miller does all 
must do, and so we get very little advantage from a rise in the 
nominal price of flour.” 

Here we have a most curious quasi-feudal organisation of an 
important industry, which seems to me a very much more 
interesting subject of study than pseudo-scientific explanations 
of the alleged ten-year trade cycle as being due to the peculiar 
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constitution of the human mind, which requires exactly that 
period to pass along a curve of confidence and depression. We 
worry about the probable permanence of the phenomenon of 
interest, but it seems to me infinitely more important to try to 
ascertain what is exactly the current rate of profit, what are its 
constituents, and how it is modified by the diverse practices 
prevailing in relation to goodwill, depreciation, and reserves. 
Take again the relation between labour and machinery, where 
there are problems which are not solved by the comfortable 
textbook references to “the long run,” or by the simple trade- 
union demand that the machine-minder should have the same 
wage as the hand-worker whom he supersedes. I was discussing 
once with a manufacturer the policy of adopting certain American 
mechanical devices which would have enabled him to dispense 
with some very toilsome forms of manual labour. ‘“‘ Why should 
I?” he replied. “It is merely a substitution of machinery for 
labour ; it will not reduce my cost, nor increase my output, nor 
improve the quality of my goods. So long as I can get the 
same results with the cheap labour which I now employ, why 
should I change?” Next, take the arrangement which the 
Bradford Dyers’ Association made with their workmen early in 
1907, by which, in return for getting a free hand in the intro- 
duction of machinery, they undertook to pay to each displaced 
workman as much as he received from his union in out-of-work 
pay for that year. We get glimpses, in the former case, of the 
different views which may be taken by the individual manufac- 
turer and the community, and of some possible effects of a rise 
in wages; while the latter instance gives a hint of a possible 
method of dealing with one form of unemployment. 

One might multiply such examples indefinitely, but enough 
has been said to suggest the rich store that is open for research. 
The field is, indeed, being worked to some extent even now. 
The Tariff Commission has collected a great deal of information 
about British trade in relation to foreign competition, the Free 
Trade Union has supplemented it with a contradictory collection, 
and Lord Cromer has urged on his followers the necessity of 
renewed research. But even the excellence of such work only 
serves to emphasise what I regard as a serious defect—only a 
single aspect of all trades is taken, no trade is treated completely, 
first, as whole in itself, and secondly, as a whole in relation to 
the rest of industry. Turning to another branch of the same 
great work, Mr. Rowntree has given a most admirable account 
of the life of certain classes in York, and Lady Bell has performed 
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the same task no less admirably for the iron-workers of Middles- 
brough. But in neither case are we able to form for ourselves 
any clear picture of how the class described stands to the rest 
of the town community. The story is not complete. Now my 
Survey must be complete for each trade, or it will not perform 
the purposes for which I wish it to be undertaken. It is far 
better that a single trade should be taken and described and 
analysed in all its branches and relations than that some feature 
or relation which is common to many trades should be dealt 
with. The latter course has its own merits, but I insist that in 
our present stage of economic and political development it is 
necessary for us to consider each industry as a working whole 
which has a separate existence as an industrial entity, and in 
that capacity has certain relations with the other similar entities 
occupying the industrial field. The description of each of these 
entities, of the relations of its parts, and of the relations of the 
entities to one another constitutes my economic survey. Only 
in this way can we find out how that industry stands. I do not 
propose that we should stop talking about trade unions and 
trusts, but I do suggest that it will be useful for us to discuss 
for a little while the chemical industry and the ironmongery 
trade. 

It would be presumptuous for me now to lay down hard and 
fast rules to be applied to the investigation of all trades, but 
the main features which must be present in a satisfactory scheme 
will at once suggest themselves to everyone. The description of 
any trade must include the following sections :— 

1. Sources of Raw Material, including the method of supply 
and the organisation of the market. From the emphasis which 
is laid on the Liverpool cotton market one is sometimes tempted 
to think that the metal markets and the grain markets do not 
exist. Yet in every market there are points of interest, and the 
conditions and methods of purchase are always worth careful 
study with a special eye to the effects of buying forward and 
speculation. 

Il. Methods of Manufacture. My own experience in lectur- 
ing leads me to lay the greatest importance on this section. 
The surest way of interesting a class, and, therefore, presumably 
of interesting a reader, is to describe a typical factory at work, 
and show exactly how and why it does work, how it is planned, 
and how the various parts are related to one another. This 
section should be amply illustrated with photographs, plans, 
and diagrams—a point on which I want to lay the greatest 
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possible stress. Even Blue Books are occasionally illustrated 
now, and it is really in no way derogatory to an economist that 
he should add both to the interest and the utility of his work in 
this way. Having shown a factory at work to-day, the next 
thing is to show how it has come to be what it is, how plant 
and machinery have been improved, and how processes have 
developed. The exact amount of technics which should be intro- 
duced cannot be precisely defined, but the limit lies in this : that 
the author should keep before his mind, not the training of a 
perfect works manager, but the instruction of a student who 
wishes to acquaint himself (to revert to a former simile) with 
the strategy of industry rather than with its tactics. 

Taking the iron and steel industry, for example, I do not see 
how a man is qualified to express an opinion on the political 
problems arising out of the international competition of Britain, 
Germany, and America unless he knows something of the 
different processes of making steel and their limitations. He 
should know why it is not economic to build a blast-furnace 
more than 80 or 90 feet high, why American furnaces can be 
harder driven than British; in what ways Cleveland iron can 
be adapted for steel making; what are the consequences of the 
indispensability of manganese in steel making; what are the 
advantages of by-products at coke ovens; and what are the most 
economic uses of blast-furnace gas. The necessary study of 
chemistry, metallurgy, and physics will prove, besides, a desir- 
able counterbalance to the purely dialectical training of the 
economist, who will find a salutary discipline in dealing, say, 
with a diagram in which the lines and curves mean something 
definite and cannot be shifted to suit the exigencies of a disput- 
able proposition. 

In describing the development of machinery and processes, 
the cash results should be prominently displayed. Dr. Mann- 
staedt } asserts that in Germany a steel works which has its own 
blast-furnaces uses a mixer, converts the fluid iron into steel, 
uses the blast-furnace gases to drive gas-engines for the plant, 
and rolls at one heat can reduce its cost of production by 14°87 
marks per ton of raw steel. Facts like these are of the utmost 
importance, and can be found in abundance in all industries. 
Similarly, emphasis should be laid on the changes in the internal 
organisation of the works and in the labour of the workpeople 
produced by developments in manufacture. 

III. Machinery of Sale.—Here the organisation of the 


1 Die Konzentration in der Hisenindustrie. Fischer, Jena, 1906, 
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markets and the methods of reaching them have to be described ; 
the differences between trading for home and foreign markets 
should be accounted for; the relations of the manufacturer to 
the wholesaler, to the retailer, and to the ultimate consumer 
take manifold forms from which it will often be difficult to 
discern the governing tendency. 

IV. Organisation of the Industry.—On the side of produc- 
tion we have to consider the sometimes conflicting, sometimes 
supplementary, tendencies towards integration and combination ; 
on the side of distribution we must consider attempts to regulate 
prices which in turn are often ultimately connected with move- 
ments for the control of production. Next come the organisa- 
tions of employers and employed for the regulation of wages and 
the conditions of employment—a section of the subject already 
so fully worked up that I do not need to elaborate it here. 

V. Position in the State.—Lastly comes a general section in 
which the localisation of the industry and its historic, climatic, 
or accidental causes are described. The whole of the previous 
investigation is summed up—the relations of the trade to the 
community as a whole in matters of taxation, rating, and trans- 
port ; its relations to the industries which supply it, and to those 
which it supplies ; its relation to the subordinate industries which 
gather around it; the position its workpeople occupy with regard 
to the rest of the nation; the influence which its methods of 
organisation have on the industrial world—these and many 
similar questions fall for discussion here. 

After this hasty and imperfect sketch the next question 
which arises concerns the sources of information. These, if 
scattered, are really numerous. For the technical part of the 
work there are a number of treatises readily accessible, in the 
pages of which, moreover, hints as to trade organisations may 
often be discovered. Then there are technical journals and 
journals of scientific societies which not only discuss subjects of 
technical interest, but frequently contain descriptions of branches 
of the industry and illustrated accounts of notable works with 
details of their equipment. The trade papers are of not less 
importance, for they not only contain information of the nature 
just described, but also record from week to week the market 
conditions of the industry. Investigation of their columns is apt 
tc be somewhat toilsome, but it is indispensable if any attempt 
is to be made to trace trade movements. Frequently, also, these 
must be compared with the movements in other industries in 
order to ascertain whether they are in any way connected. Thus, 
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for example, it has been suggested to me that a shortage in the 
world’s wheat supplies may lead to an increase in our pig-iron 
exports, since pig-iron satisfies a universal demand and meets 
with a ready sale, so that it is naturally one of the chief objects 
of exchange with which we go into the world’s markets to 
purchase our needed supplies. I certainly have found some 
evidence that this suggestion is well-founded, and the matter is 
well worth following up. Prospectuses, annual reports of com- 
panies, and company meetings often supply a great deal of useful 
information on the financial side, and in cases where a company 
is unsuccessful investigation committees often delight the student 
if they cause pain to the investor. Last among our documentary 
sources are Government reports, which often are of the greatest 
value, especially in questions relating to labour. The volumes 
of evidence given before the Royal Commission on Labour are 
a mine of chaotic information which has not been nearly worked 
out, and the reports issued by the Board of Trade are rich in 
statistics. The evidence lately given before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons brings up to date the report issued 
twenty years ago by the Royal Commission on Sweating. These 
are well-known examples, but it is worth mentioning that some 
of the most useful information on the organisation of our foreign 
trade is to be found in the report of a Departmental Committee 
which was appointed to consider the best means of disseminating 
commercial information. 

When all documentary sources have been exhausted it will 
probably be found that the gaps in our information have become 
painfully evident, and the academic person is brought to a stand- 
still. These can only be filled in by personal investigation, by 
interviewing manufacturers, officials of associations and trade 
unions, merchants, and, in fact, everyone who may be suspected 
of possessing any information. This is a task which requires 
considerable diplomatic talent, and even then the investigator 
who does not possess good introductions may come away unsatis- 
fied. A possible solution might be to hand over the whole work 
of the survey to the commercial universities, whose officials may 
be expected to possess the necessary familiarity with the local 
industries and enough acquaintances among local manufacturers 
to ensure their getting at the particulars required. Yet, on the 
whole, this course is to be deprecated. A commercial university 
must draw the majority of its students from the trades in its 
neighbourhood, and a report critical of the methods and equip- 

1 Cd. 8962, 8963 of 1898. 
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ment of one of the local industries, written by one of the local 
professors, might conceivably militate seriously against the 
business success of the university. The co-operation of the com- 
mercial universities will be of the utmost importance, but the 
task should not be left to them alone; it must be undertaken by 
the economic profession as a whole. 

Roughly speaking, my idea of the organisation by which our 
survey might be carried out is somewhat as follows. It should 
be in no sense official ; its success will in the main depend upon 
its purely independent character. The Economic Section of the 
British Association, acting as the corporate representative of the 
profession—or else the Royal Economic Society—should appoint 
a Committee to carry out the survey, and this Committee should 
select the investigators who would do the spade-work. The 
Committee should not consist solely of economists. It would 
be an obvious advantage if the co-operation of distinguished 
manufacturers and merchants were also secured. The first 
duty of the Committee would be to map out the work to be 
done, to arrange the trades of the country into groups, and to 
elaborate the rough sketch which I have made of the objects of 
inquiry. An essential feature of my scheme is that all reports 
should be in the same form. This point may appear unimportant, 
but the suggestion, if adopted, would facilitate the drawing up of 
special reports on general questions, and would enable com- 
parisons between different industries to be easily made. ‘The 
Committee would also determine whether the survey was to be 
undertaken at several points, or whether one industry should be 
dealt with experimentally. My ambition covers all occupations, 
commerce as well as industry, agriculture as well as manufacture. 
1 wish every corner of the economic field to be explored from 
the world-wide trust to the village grocery, but the Committee 
may well take more modest views, as it will probably be limited 
in the personal and material resources at its disposal. 

When the scope of the survey has been determined, at least 
in a preliminary way, the next step should be the formation of 
advisory committees for each of the trade-groups which have 
been selected for investigation. On these sub-committees the 
General Committee would, of course, be represented ; the prin- 
cipal trade organisations and trade unions should be asked to 
nominate members; and in suit: ble cases prominent manufac- 
turers would be asked to join. ach advisory committee would 
advise the investigators attached to it as to the course they 
should pursue, and provide them with the necessary facilities 
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and introductions for carrying out their researches. It would 
thus, on the one hand, help them to overcome that trade jealousy 
which often leads a manufacturer to conceal quite harmless 
information for fear lest some competitor might in some strange 
way profit by it, and, on the other hand, it could prevent the 
inadvertent divulging of important trade secrets upon which the 
investigators had stumbled. After all this the rest depends 
upon the investigators, who must do their work as Opie mixed 
his paints. On them, first and last, depends the success of the 
scheme. 

One thing has been omitted—money. I do not know what 
academic funds may be available for the purposes I have 
described, still less am I able to guess what might be the result 
of an appeal for subscriptions. Much money would be needed 
to carry out my Economic Survey completely, but I have deliber- 
ately pitched my ideal high, and I would for the moment be 
satisfied to see a beginning made with a single trade, so that 
when the investigation of it was finished we might have a working 
model by which to gauge the utility of the machinery. 

Such, then, is my scheme, and once more I submit it, 
not only as work useful to the community, but as a task which 
it is our duty as economists to perform. 


H. W. Macrosty 

















STATISTICS OF RAILWAY COSTS.! 


To the manufacturer the question of cost statistics is not as a 
rule one which presents much difficulty. His preduct can be 
measured, as it is sold, in tons or gallons; his costs resolve 
themselves into so much raw material and so much labour— 
both items which can readily be represented in terms of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It is not, therefore, a matter of very 
special complexity for him to keep himself informed as to the 
costs involved from time to time in producing his unit of output, 
and it would certainly not occur to him to question the import- 
ance of ascertaining this figure with all the accuracy that is 
possible, as a means of judging of the efficiency with which the 
process of manufacture is being carried on. 

No doubt there are difficult cases where the products are 
varied, and the costs of production are shared in varying degrees 
among the whole number. This is the case with manufacturing 
firms carrying on a series of mutually auxiliary businesses; yet 
even here care is generally taken to isolate the costs proper 
to each individual manufacturing process, and thereby to judge 
in detail as to the economy and efficiency of the whole series. 
A railway is, on the side of costs at least, not materially different 
from such a manufacturing concern. If we accept the analogy 
usually drawn between the processes of transport and of manu- 
facture, then it is fair to say that a railway manufactures 
transportation of several kinds by a variety of mutually auxiliary 
processes ; and the statistical methods applicable to manufacture 
generally should also be applicable to the manufacture of trans- 
portation ; but there is this special difficulty about railways, that 
there is at present no general agreement, either as to the defini- 
tion of the ultimate products, or as to the units by which they 
are to be measured. 

At the outset there is the radical difference between passenger 
traffic and freight traffic—each dependent to a large extent on 

1 Read before the Economic Section of the British Association, 1906. 
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common costs, and yet each requiring special expenditure for 
its own benefit and special treatment for its economical 
handling, and both widely different in result. There are the 
minor differences between goods, mineral, and live stock traffic, 
the three subsidiary classes of freight traffic—differences which 
involve very diverse costs of production, and may assume import- 
ance in other directions; but, beyond all these, there is the 
fundamental difficulty that we are not agreed as to whether 
there is any unit by which the whole of the product can be 
measured, or what the unit should be even in any single class 
of traffic. 

In freight traffic the ton lifted, the train-mile, and the ton- 
mile have all been explicitly or implicitly regarded as the unit 
of product ; in passenger traffic the corresponding units—number 
of passengers carried, passenger train-miles, and passenger- 
miles. 

The selection of the proper unit is a matter of great practical 
importance, but in a paper such as this it is not possible to deal 
adequately with this side of the question, and it is to the theoreti- 
cal side that attention will be directed. 

Granted that some agreement can be arrived at as to the 
proper unit, it does not follow that the practical difficulties, if 
such there are, of measuring the product by the unit selected are 
necessarily worth overcoming; that is the practical question, 
and turns entirely on the use which can be made of the informa- 
tion when obtained. It is around this point that the controversy 
in regard to railway statistics has principally centred; and the 
dispute may therefore to a large extent be left aside in the 
discussion of the more theoretical question—the choice of the 
scientific unit of product. 

Now it may be laid down that the unit selected must measure 
all the essential features of the product, and that it must measure 
the product in its final shape as sold to the public, not in any 
intermediate form which it may assume; by one or other of 
these tests two out of the three units suggested for the measure- 
ment, both of freight traffic and of passenger traffic, will be 
found wanting. The railways sell transportation ; now, however 
we define transportation, the element of distance is one which 
cannot be ignored ; compared with this, the element of weight is 
of secondary importance, and may even in certain cases be left 
out of consideration. It has never been suggested that weight 
should be taken into account in measuring passenger transporta- 
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tion, although no doubt weight, equally with cubic capacity, 
might reasonably form a basis, not only for measuring, but for 
charging such traffic; in the case of live stock traffic, the basis 
upon which tiie charges are made is, strictly speaking, that of 
cubic capacity rather than weight. Apart from this, however, 
in the charging powers of the railways the element of distance 
has in all cases been regarded as of the first importance, and no 
practical railway man would for a moment suggest that for 
charging purposes it could possibly be neglected. This element 
is, however, entirely neglected if we take the tonnage lifted, or 
the number of passengers carried as the unit, and these sugges- 
tions may therefore be left on one side. 

Equally, however, the train-mile must be rejected as not 
being a unit of the kind required. It will be seen later that in 
dealing with costs, the train-mile is a unit of first-rate import- 
ance, but it cannot be regarded satisfactorily as the final unit 
of product. This is most evident in the case of freight traffic ; 
a trader hands in 100 tons of traffic at Birmingham to be conveyed 
to London ; it is of no importance to him whether one, two, or 
twenty trains be required for its conveyance, so long as the 
traffic is delivered in London within a reasonable time; what 
he buys from the railway is the conveyance of the 100 tons over 
the distance of 120 miles from Birmingham to London, and 
the fulfilment of this contract is all that is at issue between 
them. ‘The intervention of a train for the purpose of the 
conveyance is, theoretically, no necessary part of its fulfilment. 
Clearly the article sold is not train-miles in any shape, but 
simply the carriage of 100 tons for 120 miles, or 12,000 ton- 
miles. 

It is perhaps less evident in the case of passenger traffic that 
the train-mile cannot be accepted as the unit of product. The 
trains may be said to be run regardless of the number of 
passengers using them, and the passenger-mile may therefore 
appear to be more of an abstraction than the ton-mile, but none 
the less the transportation bought by any individual member 
of the public is not the right to have a train run for one mile 
or for twenty miles, but the right to a seat, or to a strap, ina 
train running for that distance—it is not train-miles, but, if one 
may coin the word, seat-miles, and a seat-mile so purchased 
becomes a passenger-mile. 

It is often urged, however, that the unit required in order 
to test economy of working costs on a railway is not the unit of 
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service rendered or product sold to the public, but the unit of 
work done, and, if this distinction means anything, it is cer- 
tainly of the greatest importance. It is further claimed that 
the train-mile is the proper unit of work done, and, in support 
of this, attention is drawn to the superior convenience of the 
train-mile as a unit in that it is equally applicable to the freight 
and to the passenger side of railway work. 

Leaving the latter point aside for the moment, there is just 
this to be said for accepting the train-mile as the unit of work 
done. In a sparsely populated country the number of passenger 
and of freight trains run is often controlled by the necessities 
of the public service; this may be said to be the case on some 
branch lines with their three or four passenger trains, and one 
“pick-up” goods train per day. In such instances the train- 
mileage must remain the same whatever the number of tons 
or passengers requiring to be lifted, and whatever the distance 
for which they have to be carried, and an important distinction 
may be drawn between the product sold and the work done. 
Placed in so unfortunate a position, a railway may well be 
content to measure the costs incurred per train-mile, and look 
no further; but it need hardly be said that cases of this kind 
are rare, and certainly cannot be accepted as typical. Taking 
English experience as a whole, it is difficult to understand how 
the claim of the train-mile to be looked upon as the final unit 
of work done can be seriously pressed with the lessons of the 
last ten years before us. 

Between the years 1897 and 1900 the tonnage of freight 
traffic conveyed by the railways of England and Wales advanced 
about 13°8 per cent.; during that period the train mileage in- 
creased by 10°9 per cent.; that is to say, roughly speaking, the 
growth in train-mileage kept pace with the growth in tonnage 
carried. This circumstance might seem to afford some justification 
for the claim of the train-mile to be considered a reasonably 
constant unit of work done; but what has happened since that 
date? The tonnage has continued to advance, and in the year 
1905 reached a figure 23°8 per cent. above the 1897 figure, while 
the train-mileage has steadily declined, and in the same year 
was 15°5 per cent. below the corresponding figure in the year 
1900, and 7 per cent. below the figure for 1897. Since 1905 
the train-mileage has again shown some tendency to fresh growth, 
but none the less between the years 1900 and 1906 the train- 
mileage has declined by 12°9 per cent., while the tonnage has 
increased by 15'0 per cent. 
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Details are given in the following table :— 
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Per Per Per Per ||#xpenditure} pe, Per 


| 
| Train miles 





Tons freight in £ (except 
lifted. cent. on cent. on run. cent, on/cent. on Docks and cent. onjcent. on 
; 1897. 1900. ; 1897. 1900. Steamboats). 1897. 1900. 
1897...| 315,876 | 100 a 138,222 | 100 a 43,175 {100 -- 


1900...| 359,525 | 113°8! 100 153,256 | 110°9} 100 52,999 | 122-7 | 100 
1905...} 388,457 | 123-0 | 108-0) 129,551 93°7| 84°5|| 57,334 | 132-8 | 108-2 
1906...) 413,321 | 130°8 | 115°0|| 133,108 | 96:4] 86:9 59,486 | 187°7 | 1121 


1 = 000’s omitted. 
































Are we to suppose from these figures that with the steadily 
increasing tonnage carried, the work done by the railway 
companies of England and Wales has declined by 13 per cent. 
since the year 1900? It would certainly be a very serious matter 
for the railway companies if this were so, for at the same time 
the total railway expenses have been mounting up from year 
to year, and in 1906 stand 12 per cent. above the 1900 figure. 

It is true these expenses include expenditure on passenger 
traffic, which has shown an equal development in the past ten 
years, but there is nothing special in that development which 
should lead us to attribute the whole of the increase in expendi- 
ture to it. 

The North-Eastern Railway have published with reference 
to their goods and mineral traffic some figures which are more 
detailed, and may be cited here. 
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Tonnage. ph ng Ton mileage. | —— ed page Steamboat 
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asinine — | ee 
1902 ... 51,822 100 1,215,507 || 100 14,933 100 5708 
1903 .. 58,300 || 102:9 | 1,236,107 | 101-7 13,379 89°6 5684 
1904 .. 58,952 || 104°1 1,224,295 | 100°7 12,216 81°8 5680 
1905 ... 55,104 106°3 1,251,916 || 103°0 11,730 78°6 5658 
1906 ...| 58,043 112°0 | 1,356,266 ||} 111°6 12,338 82°6 5891 
1907 ...| 61,881 119°4 i eeacieal, 122°1 12,938 86°6 6274 

| 




















1 = 000’s omitted. 


If we are to take train-mileage as the measure of work done, 
we are confronted with the fact that the work done on the 
North-Eastern Railway has shown a steady and even rapid 
decline during the years 1902 to 1906 in the face of an almost 
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uniform growth in tonnage carried and in ton-mileage, and of 
a constant or slowly advancing expenditure. It is, of course, well 
known that during those years the average weight hauled by 
freight trains in this country has been increasing, and the 
following figures from the returns of the North-Eastern Railway 
are merely illustrations of the general tendency :— 


Ton-miles per train-mile, 
(Goods and Mineral. ) 


BEEN soc p Sees) asaad “Fea, Sees 81°40 
a a 92°39 
BPE ison nis leekcw aed sees 100°22 
eee regio, ax ies 106°73 
BEND tics Vise suauss; Gace 109-92 
Ch SS er emer one 11470 
Increase 1902—1907 = 40°9 per cent. 


These figures reveal clearly how great a change has taken 
place within recent years in the character of the freight train- 
mile as a unit; we see that it is a variable unit; it is impossible 
to claim that it represents now the same quantity of work done 
as it represented six years ago, when the load hauled amounted 
to scarcely more than two-thirds of the present figure. Practical 
railway men who realise what the increase in train-load has 
meant per train-mile in increased coal consumption, in increased 
supervision, in the provision of larger locomotives and more 
capacious yards, should be the last to attempt to make the 
train-mile the final measure of work done. 

It is possible, no doubt, to bring an objection of the same 
kind to bear against the selection of the ton-mile as a unit; it 
cannot be denied that to carry one hundred ton-miles will 
represent a different amount of work done according as the figure 
represents one ton carried one hundred miles, or ten tons carried 
ten miles—the service involved in the latter case is likely to be 
a good deal more burdensome than that rendered in the former 
case. This is largely due to the question of terminal expenses, 
which need special treatment, and for the measurement of which 
the ton-mile is probably in some cases not as suitable a unit as 
the ton; this question is one which will be dealt with more 
in detail later; at the moment one need only say that these 
terminal expenses can quite well be isolated where costs of 
conveyance proper are being considered. However, it is still 
true that as a question of conveyance alone ten tons carried 
ten miles each are likely to mean more labour than one ton 
carried 100 miles, and the objection raised on this head to the 
acceptance of the ton-mile as a satisfactory unit would carry 
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weight if, as a matter of fact, there were from one period to 
another much variation in the average distance for which a ton 
of freight is carried. All the evidence we have goes to show 
that this is not the case, and that from year to year the average 
haul remains at much the same level. The North-Eastern figures 
may be given as an illustration :— 


AVERAGE Distance HAvLep. 
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| Goods traffic. Mineral traffic. 

| j | 

| Above Below | Above Below 

| Miles. average : average : Miles. | average : average : 

| per cent. per cent. | per cent, jer cent. 

| 

}—_—_—_—_—_—_____ | 
1? ee | 35°23 | = 0°46 _ 19°29 | 1:21 — 
1908 ....- 34°80 | — O77 18°99 | — 0:37 
B94 o.5.02 | 84:89 | _- 0°51 18°32 | _ 3°88 
1905 ...... | 34°77 | —_ 0°86 1852 _- 2°83 
1906 .. ... 85°12 | 0-14 a 19°30 | 1:26 - 
3: |; rene | 35°59 1°48 — 19°92 4°51 | - 

| } | 





No similar figures are available as regards passenger traffic, 
but this is a matter of minor importance ; there seems no reason 
to suppose that, so far as the railway company is concerned, 
twenty journeys of five miles will involve more work than one 
journey of 100 miles, and the objection raised on this score, so 
far as ton-miles is concerned, falls to the ground when applied 
to passenger-miles. 

To sum up the preceding argument, it seems impossible to 
come to any other conclusion than that for railway work the 
units, both of product and of work done, must in theory be 
the ton-mile and the passenger-mile. These units are not perfect, 
but they are at least not open to the serious criticisms which 
can be levelled against any other possible selection, and it is not 
difficult to guard against such fallacies as are likely to arise 
from too unconditional an acceptance of them. At the same 
time, however, it follows that we must abandon all hope of 
combining these two units in any common term. The weight 
of an intending passenger is immaterial to the price of his 
ticket, and after he has paid for a ticket he has an equal right 
to one-tenth of a third-class carriage, whether he weighs five or 
fifty stone. 

As has already been stated, those who advocate the accept- 
ance of the train-mile as the unit of work done are not slow 
to point out this difficulty, and to claim that no such dilemma 
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presents itself to those who accept their view. In answer to this, 
it is probably enough to point out that such a matter of practical 
convenience cannot affect the theoretical argument as to the 
proper definition of the work done, but apart from this it 
may safely be said that the similarity between the passenger 
train-mile and the freight train-mile is mainly one of name. 
The circumstances which affect passenger and freight train- 
mileage are so dissimilar that it is doubtful if a single valid 
argument, practical or theoretical, can be founded on a fusion 
of the two; it is only necessary to point to the opposite tendencies 
at work at the present time, which ate making for an increase 
of weight in freight train-miles and a decrease of weight in 
passenger train-miles, to see how radically dissimilar are the 
conditions affecting these two different kinds of train-mileage, 
and the tests by which they must be judged. If, then, the train- 
mile is to be our unit, we must in every case treat the freight 
train-mile and the passenger train-mile as disparate units, and 
we are no better off than if we were dealing simply with ton- 
miles and passenger-miles. 

Assuming, therefore, that we accept the ton-mile as the final 
unit of product and of work done on the side of freight carriage, 
and the passenger-mile as the unit applicable to passenger traffic, 
the next question which arises is how we can apply these units 
to test the efficiency of the work done in the two branches of 
manufacture. It is here that we are brought face to face with 
a fresh difficulty ; the costs in each branch of manufacture cannot 
be isolated—they cannot be separated from many of the costs 
involved in the manufacture of what may be called the alternative 
product. We can find no common term for the passenger-mile 
and the ton-mile, and yet unless this can be done we are unable 
to state the cost of production generally in terms of any in- 
telligible unit. 

This difficulty is generally accepted as being more insur- 
mountable than the facts really justify; and if each item of 
expense is taken separately it will be found possible to go much 
further towards an allocation of costs between passenger and 
freight service than has usually been supposed. In one instance 
when an experimental allocation was made, it was found on an 
examination of the detailed information available that 42 per 
cent. of the total expenses could be allocated direct to passenger, 
goods, or mineral service, and that a further 44 per cent. lent 
itself readily to division on natural lines, which would probably 
be accepted by the majority of expert critics. There remains 
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14 per cent. only of the total, which would have to be divided, 
in accordance with some convention more or less arbitrary; for 
instance, in proportion to gross receipts from passenger and 
freight traffic as a whole. We are thus able to ascertain 
with a fair approach to accuracy the cost of working passenger 
and freight traffic respectively, either in the form of a percentage 
of gross receipts, or, theoretically at least, as cost per passenger- 
mile and per ton-mile. 

The result obtained may, of course, be disputed on broader 
grounds than those here considered ; if a goods train is delayed 
waiting for a passenger train to pass, the cost of the 
delay will, in the ordinary way, fall upon the freight service, 
although it might be argued that it should strictly be debited to 
the passenger service; again, hypothetically, if there were no 
passenger service to consider, the cost of signalling so far as 
freight service is concerned would perhaps be less than the share 
of that cost which will fall to it on any reasonable division of 
existing costs. These objections are valid enough where the 
purpose is to consider the results of policy over a long period 
of years, but where the object in view is to follow departmental 
costs from year to year—the ordinary problem of the railway 
manager—they may be left on one side. 

Cost per ton-mile and cost per passenger-mile are then the 
two final tests of economy in working, and though there will be 
many practical difficulties in ascertaining these figures, the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing between the costs incurred on account 
of freight and passenger traffic respectively need not altogether 
deter us from the inquiry. If little progress has been made in 
this direction and less labour has been spent in ascertaining these 
figures than on the more detailed problems of departmental costs, 
the reason is not far to seek—the figures are too comprehensive 
under present conditions. 

The work of a railway is complex and may be said to consist 
of a large number of simultaneous or successive processes of 
manufacture, each of which may be economically or wastefully 
carried out without regard to the others. Although it is of 
great importance to know with what measure of economy the 
work as a whole is being carried out the figure which gives this 
information will not help us towards an explanation or a remedy, 
unless we are in a position to judge of the economy with which 
the more important subordinate processes are carried out. 

It is of little use to know that the cost per ton-miie is 
advancing, unless one can also follow up the increased costs 
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in detail, and ascertain the precise point where the leakage is 
occurring. 

An increase in cost per ton-mile may be due to any one of 
a number of causes; for instance, increase in cost of coal or in 
wages ; increase in cost of maintaining rolling stock or permanent 
way; diminished efficiency in the employment of rolling stock 
or labour; and until we are in a position to test each of these 
points adequately in detail it is of little use exercising ourselves 
as regards the precise method of ascertaining the more general 
figure. 

For this reason the problem of obtaining a figure which 
should combine the whole of the processes in one test figure 
has rightly enough been thrown into the background for the time 
being; the more pressing and immediate problem has been to 
isolate each of the main subordinate processes and to ascertain 
with such accuracy as might be possible the cost and the relative 
efficiency of its performance. 

To the railway man the question presents itself as one of 
the efficiency of the different departments which go to make 
up the railway as a working organisation ; these departments are 
really three in number. The locomotive department which 
supplies the rolling-stock; the engineering department, which 
supplies the permanent way; and the transportation department, 
which utilises both rolling stock and permanent way. These are 
the three great spending departments, and in each the expendi- 
ture must be tested by the selection of special and appropriate 
units. Owing to the complexity of the processes, even in each 
separate department, no single test can be adequate, and the 
units selected must be varied according to the object in view. 

It is not possible to deal with these statistical tests in detail ; 
but it is important to notice that just as the engineering and 
the locomotive departments supply the establishment and the 
instruments required by the transportation department, just as 
these two subsidiary departments furnish, so to speak, the 
materials which are worked up by the transportation depart- 
ment into the finished article, so the statistics of the two 
departments should be capable of supplying the groundwork 
upon which the statistics required for the transportation depart- 
ment can best be constructed. 

This relation of the departments is less important in con- 
nection with the engineering department than with the locomotive 
department ; in the latter case it is essential to the elaboration 
of a coherent system of statistics to keep clearly in view the 
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organic relation subsisting between the work done by this depart- 
ment and the work of transportation proper. 

Let us take the question of engineering costs first in order. 
These may be treated under two headings—costs of construction 
and costs of maintenance. Costs of construction are with 
English railways at the present time a matter of secondary 
importance ; excessive or not, the money has, for the most 
part, been spent. Costs of maintenance are now the more 
important consideration. The cost of maintenance per mile of 
track may be regarded as the test of the efficiency of the 
department over short periods; yet even this can only 
be accepted with conditions. The cost of maintenance of the 
same mile of track will vary with the number, with the weight, 
and with the speed of the trains passing over it; it will vary 
according as the line is single or double, and in addition there 
is a certain constant element which bears no relation to any 
of these conditions. No formula has yet been found to reconcile 
all these factors and supply a complete criterion, nor is it likely 
that any will be forthcoming; and yet until this is done there 
is a gap in our statistical knowledge the importance of which 
should not be overlooked. In effect, we are on this account 
unable to relate engineering costs to costs in other departments. 
The cost of maintenance per train-mile can indeed be ascertained, 
but supplies little information of value, for the train-mile is 
composite, and may consist of fast passenger trains or slow 
freight trains in any proportion; it is also variable, and may 
represent a much heavier weight in one year than in another; 
each of these considerations wil materially affect the cost of 
maintenance. Cost of maintenance per ton-mile might be a 
useful figure on a purely freight line where speeds were approxi- 
mately constant, but it is impossible to equate ton-miles and 
passenger miles in such a way as to obtain any information 
which can be made applicable to lines carrying a mixed passenger 
and freight traffic. 

So far as the engineering department is concerned, we are 
bound to accept the limitations here referred to, and to make 
the best of them. ‘The track-mile may be accepted as the unit 
of product, and we must be content to interpret cost of main- 
tenance per track-mile, with due regard to any changes in 
number, speed, or weight of trains, or in the duplication of 
tracks which may have occurred during the periods compared 
Further, it is difficult to bring this figure into any ttunate or 
coherent relation with cost statistics In other departments. 
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Owing to the comparative constancy of engineering department 
costs this difficulty is perhaps of less moment than might have 
been anticipated. 

The problem of locomotive department costs has a wider 
importance. This department supplies the instruments used for 
the haulage of traffic, and the product of the department, as an 
independent manufacturing concern, is the raw material of the 
transportation department. The department itself, as generally 
constituted on British railways, must be divided into at least 
two sections—which may be called the manufacturing and the 
running sections—the first concerned simply with the manufac- 
ture of locomotives, carriage stock and wagons, and with heavy 
repairs ; the second with the maintenance of the locomotives and 
stock in daily use, and with the daily working of the locomotives. 
In the first section of the department the problem of costs 
differs in no way from the problem as it presents itself in ordinary 
manufacture; in the running section the problem is more 
complex. The first question which presents itself is this: 
“What is the Unit of Product?” It is no longer simply the 
locomotive, or the wagon, as in the case of the manufacturing 
section ; the costs to be measured are continuous costs—the wages 
of the crew, the tonnage of coal consumed, &c. ; and these costs 
mount up so long as the engine remains in use, and only cease 
when the engine returns to the shed. Strictly speaking, there 
are costs which continue even when the engine is in the shed— 
wages of shed staff, small repairs, interest on capital construction 
of locomotive and shed; but these costs can be averaged out 
over the working hours of the locomotive, and do not materially 
affect the general statement. It follows that, in fixing the 
unit of product for the locomotive department, running section, 
the element of time must be brought into the reckoning. 

The locomotives may be regarded as hired out by the working 
day or by the hour for use by the transportation department ; the 
working day is of variable length, and is therefore unsuitable 
as the time unit; but this objection does not apply to the hour, 
and we thus get the compound unit, which is known as the 
“engine-hour ” ; this includes all the time for which the locomo- 
tive is engaged in transportation work of any description. 

As a final unit for testing the costs of the running section, the 
engine-hour has, of course, obvious defects—resting on the 
variable character of the first factor. It makes no allowance 
for the probable variations in the powers of the engines supplied, 
and this will make an important difference—the more powerful 
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the engine the greater being the cost of working, in coal, oil, 
and stores; possibly one should substitute for the engine, as a 
factor in the unit, some special factor based on the tractive force 
of the engine supplied, and some such course as this may come 
to be adopted ; at present, however, it would probably be regarded 
as an unnecessary refinement, too artificial to be of practical 
service, and we are therefore left with the engine-hour as our 
unit of product, and the cost per engine-hour as the test of the 
efficiency of the work done. 

There is no need to dwell on the qualifications under which 
this test must be accepted ; the considerations already alluded to 
sufficiently indicate how far such a practical test is from being 
perfect. It is worth noticing, however, before we leave this 
branch of the subject, that there is no difficulty in distinguishing 
passenger engine-hours from freight engine-hours, and in divid- 
ing the latter between the goods and mineral sections of the 
freight business; and further, although there are certain costs 
in the locomotive running department which are common to 
all classes of locomotives supplied, yet, on the whole, there is 
no great difficulty in separating the costs in a similar manner. 
This is an important feature in considering the relation of the 
locomotive running department costs to the costs in the trans- 
portation department. 

Transportation department costs present an even more com- 
plicated problem than the foregoing. To pursue the analogy 
with a manufacturing industry, the processes carried on in this 
department may be regarded as covering the final stages in the 
production of the article manufactured, the processes in the 
engineering and locomotive departments being regarded as 
preparatory only. But at the same time the number of parallel 
and subsidiary processes which have to be carried on at one 
time in this department alone make the isolation of costs and 
the selection of units a particularly difficult matter. 

At the very outset we have the radical difference between 
the processes of manufacturing passenger-miles and ton-miles, 
and the minor difference between goods ton-miles and mineral 
ton-miles; secondly, striking, so to speak at right angles 
to this cleavage, we have the distinction between station-costs 
and train-costs, to which may be added the third element of 
yard-costs. 

Evidently in dealing with such a problem as this it is hopeless 
to expect scientific exactitude ; we can do no more than isolate 
each process to the best of our ability, and select units, whether 
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of cost or of product, suitable to the work done and to the 
methods by which it is accomplished. Let us select, for instance, 
the individual question of goods station costs; the article manu- 
factured here may be taken as the “ton loaded or unloaded” ; 
the assistance rendered by the engineering or locomotive depart- 
ments may be left out of account, the costs are wages-costs only, 
and the test of efficiency is the cost per “ton loaded or unloaded.” 

Such a test disregards numbers of considerations which have 
an important bearing on the result—the class of traffic dealt 
with, the proportion of tranship traffic, the distinction between 
the loading and unloading processes; but it is probably best 
to be content with simplicity in the first instance, and make 
the allowances afterwards; certainly any other course involves 
the investigator in all sorts of arbitrary and artificial conventions, 
and produces far more questionable results. 

In this way station costs may be isolated and dealt with as 
a separate problem, for the question of passenger station costs 
lends itself, although in a less degree, to settlement on somewhat 
similar lines. Yard-costs, also, may be isolated in the same 
fashion, the cost being stated in terms of the wagons handled ; 
but we are still left with the more difficult problem of train- 
costs. To this problem a good deal of attention has recently 
been devoted on English railways, but it cannot be said that so 
far any uniformity of practice has been attained. 

There are certain costs in train-working which may be 
regarded as fixed, and considered only over relatively long periods 
—such is, for instance, the cost of signalmen’s wages. In com- 
parisons of one month’s working with another these elements 
may be disregarded. There are other costs which vary from 
day to day, and which must be the subject of repeated and 
continuous observation if economy is to be maintained—such 
are the costs directly dependent on the use of locomotive power. 
We have seen that the product of the work done in the running 
section of the locomotive department is the engine-hour; this 
becomes in turn the unit of cost in the transportation depart- 
ment, so far as train-running is concerned. Efficiency in 
this direction consists, for freight traffic, in accomplishing 
the maximum quantity of ton-mileage for a given quantum 
of engine-hours, or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say—in accomplishing a given total of ton-mileage for the 
minimum number of engine-hours. Other costs, such as the 
wages of guards and train-staff, vary directly with the engine- 
hour, which may thus be regarded as the unit for all train-costs ; 
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and the test of efficiency in freight train working becomes the 
figure ton-miles per freight engine-hour ; theoretically a similar 
test might be applied to passenger train working, but for practical 
reasons, which will be explained later, it is probably best in 
this case to content ourselves with the more easily ascertainable 
figure, “passenger-train-miles per passenger-engine-hour.” 

The test named has for some years been used on the North- 
Eastern Railway with reference to freight-working, and has been 
found of great value; the figures, which are ascertained month 
by month, are here given in the form of annual averages. 





Ton-miles per engine-hour. 








- 
Goods. | Mineral. Total freight. 
sitet mame “ay 
ae 179 | 398 | 269 
Sees 196 | 413 287 
Mis ka. ae Si 210 425 300 
aaa 219 | 447 317 
RG. 5s, ses. ~#e 220 | 459 323 
ie ees she ies 223 | 455 | 324 
| | 








Assuming the unit of cost, the engine-hour, to remain of 
the same value throughout, then the increase in ton-miles per 
engine-hour points unmistakably to an increased efficiency in 
working. The operations, however, which are thus to be tested 
are complex, and it is important that we should be able to split 
the various processes up and isolate them in such a way that 
efficiency in one factor may not mask inefficiency in some other 
factor. 

The operation of conveying tonnage from point to point, 
which is dealt with above as if it were a single process, is in 
fact made up of a number of mutually subsidiary operations, 
each of which presents in turn features analogous with the 
processes of manufacture—these are the operations of train- 
running, of train-loading, and of wagon-loading. The engine- 
hour, which in the case of the locomotive department costs was 
regarded as the unit of product, becomes the unit of cost in 
dealing with train-running, the unit of product being the train- 
mile. In the second operation, that of train-loading, the 
train-mile becomes the unit of cost, and the wagon-mile the 
product ; in the third operation the wagon-mile in turn measures 
the cost and the ton-mile the product. With this the operation 
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is complete. The processes are here given in logical rather than 
in chronological order. 

In each of these processes the test of efficiency is sufficiently 
indicated; so far as theory at least is concerned, these tests 
are :— 

(1) Train-miles per engine-hour ; 

(2) Wagon-miles per train-mile ; 

(3) Ton-miles per wagon-mile. 

These figures have been ascertained for some years past.on 
the North-Eastern Railway, and the following particulars may 
be given :— 














Train-miles per engine Wagon-miles per Ton-miles per 

hour. train-mile. wagon-mile, 

(Train running.)* (Train loading.) (Wagon loading.) 

| 

Goods. Mineral. Goods. | Mineral. Goods. Mineral. 

1902... ... ...| 8077 | 3-619 a te m +“ 
1908... ... ...| 3964 3°294 29°55 | 28°2 3°231 8:340 
1904... ... ...] 2°855 3°181 315 | 28°7 3°377 8°722 
cL a ee 2°784 3°214 33°3 | = 294 3°402 9°014 
BOOBs Ske. dee 2°752 3°191 33°5 =| 80:2 8°415 9°123 
Lt Ly Snir ie i Sy if 3°023 33°8 | 30°7 3°541 9'313 




















* Includes light assisting and shunting engines. 


It will be seen from the above that while the increase of 
ton-miles per engine-hour has been fairly steady from the year 
1902 onwards, the improvement in what one may call the con- 
stituent elements has been by no means so uniform. In fact, 
the general improvement may be said to have been attained to 
some extent at the expense of the train-running (train-miles per 
engine-hour). 

As can readily be seen, the manipulation of the figures from 
which the above averages are obtained can be made to give 
interesting results along other lines; for instance, it is easy 
to combine the last two columns and give ton-miles per train- 
mile, or “train-load in tons”; this combines the information 
as to train-loadings stated in wagons and wagon-loading, and 
the results have been given in an earlier part of this article. 

It may further be said that from the practical point of view 
the combination of the first two columns—giving wagon-miles 
per engine-hour—has quite a special importance, due to certain 
practical difficulties in connection with the ascertainment of ton- 
mileage under English conditions. These figures cannot at 
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present be compiled in such a way as will enable us to apportion 
the total between the individual centres responsible for the 
working. English freight train working is too intricate to permit 
of such an allocation ; and tests based on the ton-mile are, there- 
fore, at present applicable only to a whole system. On the 
other hand, it is possible to ascertain for each section, and for 
each engine-centre, the. number of “loaded” and “empty” 
wagon-miles worked by the engines stabled there, as well as the 
number of wagon-miles per engine-hour; and this figure has, 
in consequence, a special value for the purpose of detailed in- 
vestigation and supervision. This point need not, however, be 
carried further here. 

Finally, the combination of all three columns gives us “ton- 
miles per engine-hour”—the most comprehensive test of the 
efficiency of the transportation department in respect of the 
conveyance of traffic. 

As regards passenger working there is no theoretical difficulty 
in the way of the preparation of similar statistics, but in fact 
nothing systematic of the kind has actually been undertaken 
in Great Britain ; the practical difficulties, on the one hand, are 
very serious, while on the other the information obtained is 
likely to be of less value. The passenger service is at the same 
time more rigid and more speculative than the goods train 
service ; fixity rather than elasticity is the cardinal virtue; and 
detailed practical considerations play a much larger part in con- 
trolling the service than is the case in freight working. 

It should be added that particulars of passenger train-miles 
per passenger engine-hour are already compiled in many cases ; 
the following figures relate to the North-Eastern Railway :— 


Passenger train- 
miles per engine-hour ; 
this includes “light” 


Year. and shunting engines. 
WOM. eeu “Rad > ae <a ae 8:506 
MME Ssc een taped Saad fast 8-503 
TR do nea cho Lavin waved ong 9-104 
RMR eat cence cel wetic aes 9-370 
See scan sen (asa ee eae 9-584 
11 EE eet ree eee cS 9-660 


These particulars are comparatively easy of ascertainment, 
and throw a very clear light on the economy exercised in the 
employment of locomotive stock—the decisive factor being not 
so much the average speed of the train-service offered to the 
public—this may be regarded as approximately constant from 
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year to year—as the time wasted at terminal points between 
the conclusion of one trip and the beginning of another. 

There would be little difficulty involved in going one step 
further and ascertaining ‘“‘carriage-miles per passenger train- 
miles,” as is actually done on Indian railways, but the informa- 
tion has little value, unless one can go further and ascertain 
the load carried in passenger-miles. There is nothing gained 
in carrying additional carriages per train if the number of 
passengers remains the same; the essential fact with a passenger 
carriage is not so much whether it is “loaded” or “empty,” as 
the degree to which it is loaded ; but it is precisely this informa- 
tion which in any accurate or satisfactory way is beyond ascer- 
tainment. No insurmountable difficulty arises with the ordinary 
tickets issued; but an increasingly large proportion of modern 
travelling is done on contract tickets, the principle of which 
is a lump sum payment for unlimited travel over defined routes ; 
such tickets can only be given an arbitrary value in terms of 
passenger-mileage, and they give to the results ultimately 
obtained an artificial character which seriously impairs their 
value. For ordinary purposes, the railway manager is thrown 
back upon rule of thumb—the periodical ascertainment of the 
number of passengers actually observed as travelling in individual 
trains at given points. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether 
as a guide on broad questions of policy some form of statistics 
of the character suggested in the case of freight traffic would 
not be found useful. 

Looking at the field of railway cost statistics as a whole, one 
must admit that no system of statistics can be perfect—no system 
can completely cover the immense variety of operations involved ; 
and yet the problem of evolving a satisfactory system of some 
sort is mainly a matter of detail, of analysing individual opera- 
tions, selecting for each the appropriate units of work done and 
of cost incurred, and subsequently of combining, as far as 
possible, the scattered elements in the order of their contribution 
to the final result—transportation. Where the statistical results 
at best can be merely indications of the actual results, practical 
men differ, and will differ to the end of time, as to the point 
to which the statistics may profitably be carried. The decision 
will rest partly upon considerations of cost, and partly upon 
considerations of the time taken to obtain the particulars 
required—the delay necessarily intervening between the occur- 
rence of the events and the completion of the record; and slight 
differences in circumstances may well produce important diver- 
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gences in the decision ultimately taken. The present article does 
not attempt to deal with practical considerations of this kind, 
but rather to indicate on the theoretical side on what lines a 
more or less complete scientific system of railway cost statistics 
might be constructed ; the considerations adduced can only claim 
to be practical thus far—that such a system of statistics has 
been assumed to find its qbject rather in promoting efficiency of 
management than in merely providing information of general 
interest to the theoretical economist. 

On this side the point which may well be emphasised is the 
need of coherency in any system of statistics, if we are not to 
be the dupes of our own figures. It is useless to build upon cost 
per train-mile if the train-load is meanwhile diminishing; it 
is useless to put faith in train-load if the train-miles per engine- 
hour are falling ; it is useless even to trust to ton-miles per engine- 
hour, and pay no consideration to cost per engine-hour. We may 
very well be spending on the working of more powerful engines 
all that we are saving by the reduction of train-miles. 

It is essential that we should have some means of weighing 
each of these various factors against the others, so as to be able 
to draw from their unceasing fluctuations sound conclusions 
with regard to the efficiency of the work as a whole. 

Our system of statistics must be coherent ; it must, if possible, 
carry us through from start to finish; yet on the other hand it 
must give us the power to stop at any stage of the progress and 
pronounce upon its efficiency as an isolated operation. 

The writer has endeavoured to show that in spite of many 
qualifications such a system is. not substantially impossible of 
attainment. 


R. L. WrEpGwoop 








THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LAND SYSTEM IN 
FRANCE. 


WHEN Cliffe Leslie, some thirty years ago, contributed to 
the Cobden volume on Systems of Land Tenure in Various 
Countries,’ his valuable essay on the land system in France, his 
description of the rural property and of the various advantages 
of the subdivision of the French soil, though fairly accurate, was 
somewhat too optimistic to be completely true. In reading such 
a thesis, one was too easily persuaded that the French soil, 
delivered from all feudal encumbrances—divided by the new law 
of partition, between all the children of the preceding proprietor, 
without any legal obstacles, such as the English ones of primo- 
geniture and entail, and free to be purchased at any time by 
those who can make the best of it—had truly become a national 
property, a cause of national pride and of national strength, 
enabling the better class of cultivators and peasants to own the 
land and continually augment its produce, without losing any 
waste or pleasure grounds, as is the case in so many other 
countries. 

A pessimist—and there is no lack of pessimists in France— 
would smile at this enthusiasm. He would point out that there 
has been since 1870 a great fall of prices in the value of rural 
property, that the French corn is rivalled on the French market 
by foreign corn, that nothing is more difficult than to find a good 
farmer, that the revenue of the land is constantly decreasing, 
that the rural labourers emigrate from the country into the 
towns, and that the riots of discontented peasants have become 
—for example, in the year 1907—as fierce and dangerous as the 
strikes of the working classes. Instead of a living soil we are 
said to have a dying soil. Without accepting the disdainful 
caricature made by Zola of the French peasant,? we may remem- 


1 Cf. 2nd edition of this volume, p. 291 et seq. 

2 It must be acknowledged that the worthiest peasant has coarse features; that 
his morality is often doubtful; that even when he gets very rich he remains a 
miser. But these imperfections or vices are redeemed in a measure by other 
qualities ; the French peasant is a model of hard labour, self-denial and steadfast 
activity. On the whole, his morality seems better than that of the German 
peasant. (Cf. Bebel, Die Neue Zeit, 1895, p. 594.) 
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ber that one of our best writers, René Bazin, has written a novel 
bearing this striking title: La terre qui meurt. 

Is it truly so, and, after the illusions or disillusions of opti- 
mism, must we despair of the present time or of the future? By 
all means, no. Truth lies between the two extremes, and 
however great the agricultural crisis may have lately been, it 
appears that evil has borne its remedy in itself, and that the 
benefit of our liberal land laws will have been to allow nature 
to work out her own progress and bring back prosperity in the 
rural districts. It must be understood that the agricultural 
depression has not been, in any way, the consequence of our law 
of inheritance or of our system of transfer, however important 
may appear certain reforms of these two points of legislation. 
The causes of the crisis have been merely economic, or, in séme 
way, demographic, and our first duty must be to show what they 
have been and how they are dealt with. I submit that these 
causes are of three different sorts :—I. The desertion of capital 
and labour from land, and other symptoms classed under the 
name of absenteeism, as well as the constant rise of wages; 
II. Importation of foreign goods; III. Direct taxation of land. 

I. ABSENTEEISM AND INCREASE OF RuRAL WaAGEs.—After 
such an idyllic description of the condition of land as Cliffe 
Leslie gave us, it might seem that the rural labourer would 
be attached to the soil, and that the flow of capital towards 
the land would keep on.’ Alas! both these sayings have ceased 
to be true, for a time at least. Crowds have been drawn from 
the country into the towns. The better class have been attracted 
there by the temptations of an easy life, some for pleasure’s sake, 
others with a higher ideal of instruction, education, or moral 
improvement. ‘The labourers have acquired the taste of living 
in towns during the long years of their military service. This is 
one of the worst effects of conscription. They have come to 
believe that it would be better for them to have the regular wages 
of factories and workshops than to run the risk of a failing crop. 
Railroads running throughout the fields take up, for a few pence, 
at the smallest stations, boys and girls who know nothing yet of 
the hardships of industry and who leave their farms, with the 
pure air and wholesome food of the fields, to be packed in slums 
where misery of all kinds awaits them. As a fact, the rural 
population, which was in 1851 75 per cent. of the whole country,” 


1 Loe, cit., p. 305. 
2 Cf. Cauweés, Cowrs d’Economie Politique, 3°"e Kdit., Vol. I., p.685. René Henry 
(La petite propriété rurale en France, p. 166) states figures still more discouraging, 
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was only 64 per cent. in 1886, and has been decreasing since. 
During the years 1886-1891, the increase of the large towns, 
Paris excepted, amounted to 340,000 inhabitants, and this was 
more than the total increase of the country. In 1872 France 
numbered sixty-nine towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants. 
In 1891 there were 104; to-day there are more than 120. As the 
population, on the whole, remains stationary, this proves only too 
well the decline of the rural districts. There might be a remedy 
to this emigration if the rural families were as prolific as the 
residents in towns. But one knows that the peasants practise 
Malthusianism, and in many villages the number of births no 
longer balances the number of deaths. 

Capital has followed the same course as the people. At a 
time when movable property was nearly unknown in France, 
nothing seemed more safe to a capitalist than an investment in 
land. Rural property was bought at a high price, and mortgages 
were searched for. But now the money goes to public loans, to 
speculation on all sorts of funds, good or bad, to foreign securi- 
ties, to shares in any kind of business, and there is a cry for 
capital in the agricultural concerns. 

As an immediate effect of the preceding symptoms, rural 
wages have greatly increased. M. Villey could write, as early 
as in 1887, that the salary of the rural labourers was 112 per cent. 
more than in 1852, having passed from 1 fr. 41 to 3 fr. a day.’ 
According to the report of M. de Foville, who is an accurate 
statistician, the revenue of a family has passed from 200 fr. 
to 800 fr. a year in less than one century.” There is, certainly, 
no reason to complain of this increase. The rural wages were 
shamefully low, and we must contemplate with satisfaction their 
progress. But this progress has necessarily increased the cost of 
agricultural produce, and it is one cause of the severe crisis we 
have gone through. 

II. ImportTaTION OF FOREIGN Goops.—However attached a 
man may be to the principles of free trade, he must agree that, 
in the western part of Europe, the repeal of prohibitive duties 
has not been as beneficial to agriculture as it has been to manu- 
facture. Corn, for instance, is grown in America and elsewhere 
at a cheaper rate than in France, England, or Germany. In 
new countries the soil is richer and the wages are lower. In 


The difference seems to come from the fact that small boroughs are considered as 


towns in some statistics and as villages in others. . 
La question des salaires, p. 20. Cf. Cauwés, loc. cit., Vol. III., p. 60, 
France économique, p. 100, 
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other places there is scarcely any taxation, and the great extent 
of land allows extensive production at a very small cost. As far 
as colonies are concerned, the mother-country has to bear the 
hard reward of her unjust treatment of weaker races. We took 
the land by force from the natives, and we hoped the produce 
would be all the cheaper because the rent of the soil was reduced 
to nothing. So it occurred, but the home-agriculture was all 
the worse, and we suffered in the mother-country the necessary 
consequences of our land-grabbing abroad. Then we called for 
protection. A fair experience of free trade had been made in 
France, from 1861 to 1880, after the agreement between 
Napoleon III. and Richard Cobden. The average price of an 
hectolitre of wheat was then 22 fr. 28, and it seemed an advance on 
the average of the twenty preceding years, which was only 20 fr. 89. 
But after 1880 the price fell down to 15 fr. 79, far beneath the 
cost of production, as M. Thiers had already observed. So a 
Bill was passed on March 28th, 1885, establishing on foreign 
wheat and oats a customs duty of 3 fr., raised to 5 fr. in 1887, 
and to 7 fr. in 1894.1 The duty was 5 fr. on rye, and 1 fr. 50 on 
barley. In 1890 a duty of 3fr. was established on maize 
and rice. As these customs duties were met by equivalent tariffs 
in other countries which had been our best customers before, 
there was a fall in our exports. But as imports declined 
in a much greater measure, cultivators were said to have gained 
in the inland market four times more than what they lost on 
the foreign market. The exact figures seem to be, between 
1892 and 1902, a decline of agricultural exports from 801 million 
francs to 696 millions, and a decline of agricultural imports 
from 1,541 millions to 1,091, the difference between the two 
first figures, say, 105 millions, being less than one-fourth of the 
difference between the two last ones, say, 450 millions. Other 
customs duties had been established on cattle, wine, poultry, 
butter, eggs, vegetables, and fruit. But considering mainly 
the price of wheat, which is supposed to be the standard of agri- 
cultural prosperity, we must observe that its average was raised 
on the Paris market to 24 fr. 70 for the years 1887-91; to 
20 fr. 20 from 1892 to 1896 ; to 22 fr. 20 from 1897 to 1901, and 
to 22 fr. 50 from 1902 to 1906.* As this article is not intended 

1 Cf. the paper read by M. Gustave Schelle to the Free Trade Congress in 
August, 1908, on ‘‘ Fluctuations in Tariff Legislation.” 


2 Cf. an article of M. André Colliez, ‘‘ Nos Débouchés Agricoles,” Revue Politique 


et Parlementaire,” 10 July, 1907. 
* Cf. an article of D. Zolla, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 10 April, 1907, 
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to discuss the respective merits of free trade and protection, we 
will not inquire into the harm these customs duties may have 
done to the country at large, but we must acknowledge that the 
help thus afforded by the consumers to the rural producers did 
not mean a smaller loaf. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, at the time 
these customs duties were first proposed, had prophesied against 
them, saying that thirty-five millions of French people would 
suffer by a protection granted to two millions.!. But, thanks to 
the power which the municipal councils have of regulating the 
price of bread,” thanks also to the competition between bakers, the 
price of the loaf of 4 kilogs. has not exceeded 1 fr. 40, whereas it 
was 1 fr. 50 and 1 fr. 60 between 1877 and 1883.° It seems, 
therefore, that legislation does not necessarily affect the price of 
food. 

III. Direct TaxaTION OF THE LAaND.—There is a great cry 
throughout the agricultural classes against the direct taxation of 
the soil. Under the present system this taxation is not in 
proportion to the revenue. A certain amount, say, 400,000,000 
francs, has to be raised in the whole country according to our 
annual vote of Parliament. It is divided afterwards between 
the administrative subdivisions of the country (départements, 
arrondissements, communes), and finally between the landowners 
of each commune.* But the scale according to which the 
assessments are made has never been accurate, and has got 
quite out of date. The main feature of the system is the public 
map called cadastre, the drawing up of which cost no less than 
forty-three years’ work, and of which it has been said, with 
some exaggeration, that it would cost 1,000,000,000 francs to 
make it complete and fairly correct.6 M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who is a high authority on financial questions, believes that the 
reform could be carried out in two or three years’ time at the 
cost of not more than 40,000,000 francs. But it is doubtful 
whether it would be so easy to get a map showing the exact 
boundary of each lot, with the breadth of roads, paths, streams, 
and baulks, and the height of all hills or mountains. 
It is more than a problem of planimetry, since the sincerity of 
assessments would require an individual evaluation of each parcel, 
and the parcels themselves are divided at each partition inter 
vivos or mortis causd, and their value changes considerably 
according to the use made of them by the proprietor. An impor- 


1 Journal des Débdts, 23 November, 1884. 2 Code Pénal, art. 479, § 6. 

3 Cauwés, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 581. 4 Loi du 8 Frimaire, An. VII. 
5 Cf. Charles Piat, Rapport sur les Opérations Cadastrales, 1892, p. 37. 

8 Science des Finances, Vol. I., p, 343. 
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tant commission has been sitting at the Exchequer for nearly 
twenty years without solving the problem. Three congresses 
of landed property have met at Paris in 1889, 1892, and 1900 
without more avail. In the minds of experts, jurists, economists, 
and able statesmen, the revision of the cadastre would be the 
way to get to the registration of title to land, so that the same 
mapping would be used for the assessment of the rates and for 
the identification of the lots purchased or sold by a method 
very similar to that of the Torrens system or still more to the 
German Grundbuch. Unfortunately the necessary funds are 
not ready to be voted, and the working classes, on whom the 
majority of Parliament seems to be dependent, will not easily 
assume such an expense for the profit of the agricultural class. 

The lack of this reform therefore leaves without reply the 
cry of the landowners in favour of a more equal distribution 
of the land tax. An official inquiry made in 1879 had proved 
that whereas the average of the land tax ought to be 4°49 per 
cent. of the revenue of the soil, the department of La Vienne 
paid 7°71 per cent., and Corsica only 0°95 per cent. These 
inequalities were yet as nothing beside those presented by the 
subdivision between the boroughs and individuals of each depart- 
ment. One landowner might pay 35 or 40 per cent. of his 
revenue, and another only 0°50 per cent. This was only the 
effect of the fluctuations in the value of neighbouring lots, 
one parcel having greatly improved and the other having been 
unprosperous. This painful condition has been felt all the more 
in France, where the passion for equality is still greater than 
for equity. Some peasants will maintain that in years of bad 
crops their income is exceeded by the taxes they have to pay, 
and there is no escape, since the land itself has to answer for 
the debt of its owner towards the State. Direct taxation defies 
all the frauds with which indirect taxation has to contend, and 
the peasants therefore believe that it is they who ultimately pay 
for all the others. 


The three elements of the agricultural crisis we have thus 
described have had, for some time, one very lamentable effect : the 
falling into debt of a great part of the landowners. Cliffe Leslie ! 
seems to have been mistaken when he estimated, after M. Léonce 
de Lavergne, the debt of the peasant properties to be 5 per cent. 
only of their total value. The total amount of mortgages,? which 
had been 8,000,000 ,000 fr. in 1820, had risen to 12,000,000 ,000 fr. 


1 Loc. cit., p. 302. 
* Of, René Henry, La petite propriété rurale, 1895, p. 97, 
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in 1840, and to 19,279,000,000 fr. in 1877 according to the esti- 
mates of M. Boutin, a well-known official of the Exchequer. The 
debt of land, as opposed to the debt of houses, was more than half 
of the whole amount, say, 9,427,000,000 fr., and as the total 
estimate of the soil did not exceed 89,246 ,000,000 fr., the propor- 
tion of the debt of peasant property was therefore more than 
10 per cent. Now it is true that all this debt did not come from 
private loans. A part of it was due to the fact that many peasants 
buy land on credit and pay the price by annuities, the mortgage 
being only the seller’s security.!_ But this is debt all the same, 
and when the crisis came, the condition of those who owed 
their purchase-money was no better than that of those who 
had borrowed money. The agricultural depression ruined 
both. 

The last official inquiry concerning the amount of mortgages 
having been made in 1877 it is difficult to say if the debt has 
increased since. Good authorities believe it has not. First, 
because the amount of capital invested in mortgages is likely to 
follow the same course as the capital invested in the purchase of 
land, and this has decreased, partly because of the agricultural 
depression. In 1877 the total amount of purchases of land 
declared to the official registrars was 2,045,900,000 fr. It 
increased regularly till 1881, when it became 2,590,900,000 fr. 
But since then it has been decreasing and was only 1,861,800,000 
francs in 1898. So the debts resulting from purchase on credit 
must have decreased also. Secondly, the loans must have 
decreased in the same way, if we judge by the fall of the duties 
paid to the State on loans to landed property. Now, in spite 
of the agricultural crisis, the value of landed property has 
increased because of all the improvements made by industry. 
In a space of fifty years the value of houses has grown from 
19,279 409,121 fr. to 48,563 622,038 fr., and the value of the soil 
has grown from 63,696,660,456 fr. to 91,583,966,075 fr. If 
the debt remains the same, the value of the securities increasing 
in such a measure, or even if the debt increases but in a ratio 
less than the value of the securities, we may hope to be entering 
into a period of liquidation, and this would be a proof that, after 
all, Léonce de Lavergne and Cliffe Leslie had a very fair insight 

1It is even believed that a part of the alleged debt is merely nominal, 
mortgages not being always struck out from the public registries when the debt is 
paid. In a paper contributed to the Congrés de la Propriété Fonciére in 1900, 
M. Emmanuel Besson said that the figures must be reduced by this fact by 


5,742,000,000 francs ; but no one can tell in what measure this reduction should 
apply to the soil, as opposed to houses, 
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into the situation, though they did not and could not foresee 
the agricultural crisis. 

In the meanwhile, the clearing out of unfortunate debtors 
has been carried on by seizure and compulsory sales. The 
statistics of these became quite alarming for a time. The figures 
were :— 


6°370 in 1878 9-014 in 1884 9°575 in 1885 
11°498 in 1886 13-320 in 1887 


Compulsory sales, therefore, increased by 110 per cent. in 
a space of ten years. This was all the more distressing because the 
compulsory sales are only a part of the real effects of foreclosure. 
Another effect may be found in voluntary sales made in court, 
on special permission, after foreclosure. The average of these 
had only been 775 till 1880.1 It rose to 2,778 in 1889. And the 
full effect of this distress could only be known if we added the 
number, still greater, of voluntary sales consented to by debtors on 
the eve of foreclosure. But no one can give an account of these. 

Fortunately these hard times are passing away, and the 
statistics show since 1887 a progression in the other sense. Ac- 
cording to the official returns published in 1908,’ the number of 
compulsory sales has fallen back to the same average as thirty 
years ago. 


6896 in 1901 6°901 in 1902 6°546 in 1903 
6-020 in 1904 6:042 in 1905 


This truly looks like a return to better days. 


Such being the worst features of the condition of agriculture in 
France, let us now see the better aspect of our land system. We 
will then understand how and why, notwithstanding the crisis, 
the number of landowners has hardly diminished, and the produce 
of the soil has increased in quantity and in quality, though its 
price has fallen so low. 

(a) As to the number of landowners, we must acknowledge 
that it remains the great social benefit of the law of inheritance. 
All that Cliffe Leslie wrote in favour of this system of parti- 
tion remains strictly true, and we can refer to his essay on this 
point,? without any hope to explain in better words its advan- 
tages. Following an enumeration of 1851, Cliffe Leslie reckoned 


1 Cf. René Henry, loc. cit., p. 144. 
2 Compte Générale de ? Administration de la Justice Civile et Commerciale pendant 


Vannée, 1907, p. xvii, 3 Pp. 304 et seq. 
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7,845,724 proprietors, including the owners of houses in town. 
The enumeration of 1882 showed 8,500,000, and after the crisis, 
in 1900, the number was still 8,090,000. The fall in the number 
of assessed lots was not greater. Their number had been 
10,296 693 in 1826. It rose to 14,336,000 in 1882. It was still 
13,618,189 in 1900. We therefore have proof that in spite 
of absenteeism, of emigration of capital and of labourers, of 
heavy taxation, and of low prices, the subdivision of the land has 
been preserved and the soil has not been bought up by specu- 
lators who would, according to the false prophecy of Socialists, 
substitute anonymous capitalism for private ownership, and the 
hard chains of wages for the independence of free labour. Private 
property is, and remains, as Alfred Fouilleé says, “liberty made 
visible,” and every Frenchman conserves an open access to all 
its advantages. It may be expected that, in the space of one 
more generation, there will be as many freeholders as in 1882. 
But here appears another objection, just the contrary of the first. 
We are told in some political circles that our law of inheritance, 
far from enabling the restoration of such latifundia as we see in 
England,” will sooner or later cut up the soil into crumbs so 
small that it will no longer be possible to cultivate them usefully. 
This argument has been used for a long time by M. Le Play and 
his worthy disciples in favour of the principle of liberty of 
bequest. But these authors were inspired by moral reasons 
more than by economics, and their main object was to give a new 
arm to parental power. More recently the same thesis was taken 
up, on the ground of political economy, by a very able German 
writer, M. de Brandt. He points out to us the advantages of the 
custom practised in the central States of Europe under the name 
of Anerbenrecht, by which a man can leave his landed property 
to one of his sons, who gives compensation in money to the other 
heirs, and cultivates the estate by himself, without dividing the 
land or changing the methods of culture.‘ This custom is said 
to enable the land to be left to the son who is the most fit to 
carry on the business of the farm, and to afford to the other 
children a capital they may invest in the trade they prefer. 
Whatever may be the merits of such a system, the French rule 


1 Cf. Charles Gide, Rapport du Jury International pour l’Economie Sociale 4 
UV Exposition Universelle de 1900, p. 314. 

2 Cf. Jacques Dumas, Le Probléme Foncier en Angleterre, Paris, 1893, passim. 

3 Droits et Coutumes des Populations Rurales de la France en Matiére Successorale, 
traduit de l’allemand, par M. Eugéne Régnier, avec une préface de M. Georges 
Blondel, Paris, 1901. 

* Cf. Verdelot, Du bien de Famille en Allemagne, Paris, 1899. 
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seems better. The law of inheritance secures, as a principle, 
the equal partition of movable and immovable property amongst 
all the heirs,’ so that the heirs who care for their part of land 
are sure not to be deprived of it. But nothing prevents those 
who do not care for their lot to sell it or to exchange it after 
the partition, and even before any partition, providing all the 
parties are masters of their rights and make a private agreement 
between themselves. This happens daily, and everybody knows 
that if the principle of equality is enacted as a security it is 
not enforced on anyone. Moreover, it is false to consider the 
law of inheritance as a machine to chop up the land. Experience 
has proved that it helps as many men as possible to get the privi- 
lege of ownership, but that it does not cut up the soil in too 
small plots, because this written law is constantly counteracted 
by the unwritten law of land-grabbing, which pushes every 
peasant to enlarge his estate. All landowners are buying— 
still buying more than they can pay. In fact, before the 
French Revolution—therefore, before the law of inheritance was 
established—Arthur Young had been surprised to find in 
France 4,600,000 proprietors. In passing from that number 
to 8,000,000, the number of proprietors has simply followed the 
increase of the population. So there has not been any exaggera- 
tive chopping. The small proprietors, even now, hardly cover 
one-fourth of the land, whereas estates of more than 400 acres still 
cover 16 per cent. of the total area, and 35 per cent., say, more 
than one-third, of the land is covered by estates of more than 
100 acres. 

(b) The law of transfer is not less beneficial than the law of 
inheritance, but here we find place for necessary, if not imme- 
diate, reform. Cliffe Leslie very well understood? that a good 
law of transfer corrects the defects, if any, of the law of succes- 
sion, and certainly in the days of Arthur Young it was the law 
of transfer, much more than the systems of succession then 
prevailing, which had enabled the land to get into so many hands. 
Even to-day it is often necessary, as we have just said, that 
the rules of partition should be corrected by way of sale or 
exchange, and these agreements are dependent on the transfer 
system. For the transfers to be efficient, law must provide two 
things : security of title and cheapness of deeds. Unfortunately, 
the French law fails in both. 

As to security of title, though all inter vivos deeds affecting 
immovable property have to be registered in public offices called 

1 Code Civil, art. 826 and 832, * Loe. cit., p. 309, 
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Bureaux de la Conservation des Hypothéques,' the effect of this 
registration is only to provide priority against third persons, but 
not to secure a definite title. If the title of the vendor was 
affected by any cause of nullity, the risk is incurred by the 
purchaser, in spite of registration.2, This is the case when the 
vendor has bought the property from a minor, an insane person, 
or a non-authorised woman. Moreover, secrecy remains the rule 
for transfers by wills—these being not inter vivos deeds—and 
also for legal mortgages created ipso jure by the written law in 
favour of married women on their husbands’ immovable property, 
or minors on that of their guardians. Let us add that registra- 
tion is not obligatory, so that even inter vivos deeds often escape 
it. The registers cannot therefore be considered as complete, 
and as the deeds are entered in under the names of the parties, 
and not under the designations of the parcels, it is never possible 
to know what are exactly the rights, duties, and encumbrances 
affecting one definite part of land. One can only know if deeds 
of a certain kind have been registered under a given name. The 
estate’s legal position remains always uncertain, if not com- 
pletely obscure. That is why jurists ask that the cadastre should 
be drawn up to date, not only, as we have already seen, in order 
that the land tax should be collected in a more equal way, but 
also in order that the area and boundaries of each parcel being 
once identified, the statements made in the deeds, as well as 
in the registers, should describe the land instead of simply 
naming the parties. Each parcel would get its folium, as in the 
German Grundbuch. A simple glance at the foliwm would tell 
at once what was its legal position, and if it could be admitted 
that registration of every transaction was compulsory, and that 
the titles so registered would become indefeasible, or at least give 
right to compensation from the State in case of ejectment, the 
security of title would at last be complete. But we know that the 
public expense required by such a reform is a great drawback, and 
we also know that the French notaries, following the example of 
the English solicitors, oppose the reform by all their means 
of obstruction, because they believe they have a professional 
interest in the maintenance of all the intricacies and expenses cf 


transfer. 
Cheapness of deeds, as we have said, is no less necessary than 


1 Cf. Loi sur la Transcription du 23 Mars, 1855, 

2 Cf. Jacques Dumas, Registering Title to Land (Callaghan and Co., 1900), p. 74 
et seg; Emmanuel Besson, Les Livres Fonciers, 1892, passim; and Ch. Massigli, 
Rapport Géneral sur VInstitution des Livres Fonciers, 1905, 
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security of title. It would be obtained, in a certain measure, 
by the practice of registration, the fees for a change in the folium 
of a parcel being much less than those of a notary. But the 
expense of legal assistance is nothing compared to the transfer 
duties, which amount to 7 per cent. of the price of sale. The 
fiscal necessities with which the State has to contend give little 
hope of any reduction of -these duties.1_ We may rather fear to 
see them increased in the same measure as the expenses of the 
Government, which are daily swelling. But if the deeds of 
transfer pay the duty, perhaps a complete exemption ought to be 
made for the deeds of exchange.” A law of 1884 has been 
wise enough to reduce the duty to 0°20 per cent. for some kind 
of exchanges. This reform ought to be made general for all 
exchanges of rural portions of land, with such provisions as 
are necessary to prevent fraud. Exchange of scattered lots is 
the only way to enable peasants to restore their properties all in 
one piece, and to remove the scare of crumbled estates. 

(c) General improvements.—No progress in legislation would 
be sufficient to enable agriculture in old countries to stand in 
competition with new countries if the general condition of culture 
was not daily improved by scientific methods. Railways have been 
most expedient in enabling remote farms to send their produce 
to distant towns, and to get their machinery, cattle, or seeds 
in a rapid and cheap way. One can see every day full trains 
of fruit, vegetables, and even flowers run from the south of 
France to Paris, Berlin, and other capitals. No produce is more 
profitable, but it required an opening that steam engines alone 
could give. Great progress also has been made in the way of 
enriching unfruitful soils by chemical manure. The abundance 
of produce has thus compensated for the fall of prices. Micro- 
biology has saved many plants from their usual parasites, and 
has allowed the preservation of silkworms in the valley of the 
Rhone. When phyloxera, mildew, and other diseases of the 
vine fell upon the richest parts of the French vineyard, the 
remedy was immediately found in a combination of agricultural 
progress and chemical care. New plants were got from America. 
Irrigation, with pumps moved by steam, was used to drown 
the roots, and sulphur, under different forms, was obtained from 


1 In 1895, M. Burdeau had proposed to the Chamber of Deputies to reduce the 
duties on sales to 3°50 per cent. Instead of this, the duty has been brought up to 
7 per cent. by the law of 22 April, 1907, § 3. 

2 Cf. René Henry, loc. cit., p. 198. 

% Loi du 3 Novembre, 1884, concernant les droits fiscaux 4 percevoir sur les 
échanges d’immeubles ruraux, 
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Sicily to treat the branches, twigs, flowers, and fruits in their 
time. 

To-day it seems that new openings of a promising character 
are made abroad for the produce of our soil, and again it is the 
progress in ways of communication, telegraphic orders, and 
international relationship which will allow us to profit by them. 
The same changes which caused a fall of prices by an excess 
of foreign importation now favour exportation, and this is an 
argument for free trade. In the five years 1893-1897 the 
average of our agricultural export had been 667,000,000 fr. 
yearly ; from 1903-1907 it has risen to 715,000,000 fr. This means 
an increase of nearly £2,000,000 in a space of ten years. Our 
neighbours on the other side of the Channel, as well as on the other 
side of the Rhine and of the Alps, can no longer be fed without 
our help. An international tariff has been made to favour the 
export of our strawberries from Vaucluse or Finistére to England. 
Four times a week special trains carry up to the harbours of 
Boulogne and Calais baskets of fruits and vegetables, the number 
of which varies from 10,000 to 30,000 a day. The railway com- 
panies have understood that this kind of export requires fast 
trains still more than reduced tariffs, and though the rates are 
much less than they used to be, transport has been made much 
more rapid. The result is shown by the returns of the com- 
panies. The amount received from traffic of this kind has risen 
from 93,738,000 fr. in 1891 to 184,000,000 fr. in 1905. The 
P.L.M. Company, which carried 1,605 tons of fruit and vegetables 
to Germany in 1900, carried 14,008 tons in 1906. The increase is 
nearly 1,000 per cent. 

To meet the requirements of these new openings, and to 
obtain fresh ones, individual efforts would be of no avail, and 
the necessity has been felt for co-operation between all the rural 
producers whose interests are the same. Since 1884,’ trade 
unions, which were not legal before, have been permitted between 
cultivators as well as between the labourers of the town. The 
increase of the rural trade unions has been very great lately. 
In 1890 there were only 648 of them, with 234,000 members. 
The official number in 1900 was already 2,375 with 592,613 
members.’ ‘To-day they are said to be 4,000 with no fewer than 
one million members. These unions are themselves associated 
in ten district unions, and the district unions (Unions régionales) 


1 André Colliez, loc. cit., p. 119 et seq. 
2 Loi du 21 Mars, 1884, relative a la création des syndicats professionnels, 


3 Of. Ch. Gide, Rapport du Jury International, p. 316, 
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are federated in one great body called Union centrale des syndi- 
cats des agriculteurs de France. The benefit of such a union 
between landowners as in any trade, is to secure the defence 
of all interests concerning agriculture, and to enable the 
smaller proprietors to share all the professional advantages of 
the stronger and richer ones. It is the privilege of peasant life 
that the interests of rich-and poor are the same, and the rural 
unions are not, like the city unions, instruments of war between 
classes. In a general way the landowners only have joined these 
unions, and not the rural labourers. Some of these, namely, 
the wood-cutters, have lately formed unions of their own, and 
one of the last novels of René Bazin, Le Blé qui léve, shows that 
between them the struggle of classes unfortunately reappears. 
The trade unions being only allowed by the law of 1884 to defend 
their common interests,! could not buy together and sell 
to one another the different articles required for their business. 
This is trade, and trade in common can only be carried on by 
commercial societies. But the trade unions, understanding the 
powerful effects of association. have formed between them 
co-operative societies which buy in great quantities, and at the 
cheapest price, tools, seeds, manure, and all kind of machinery. 
These wholesale transactions are all the more beneficial because 
the union can verify by experts the quality of each purchase, and 
procures, therefore, for its members goods of the best choice at 
wholesale prices. Associations for buying are completed 
by associations for selling. The reduced tariffs obtained from the 
railway companies for the produce sent abroad would never have 
been granted to individuals. These tariffs are made for whole- 
sale exports, and individuals could not fill up a train every day. 
But the trade union can.2, The example came from Denmark. 
In order to conquer the market of London for farm produce (eggs, 
butter, and bacon), the Danes created between their local 
unions, as early as 1895, a national federation of 150,000 farmers, 
and when it was understood that there might be, for the French 
farmer, an opening of the same kind, the same method was 
adopted. The last benefit of rural association is mutual credit. 
The amount of debt weighing on peasant property seems to show 
that the credit of a landowner has been rather too great in past 
years. This is not completely true. Loans on mortgage may 
be a cause of ruin; mutual credit leads to prosperity. First, 
because the rate of interest for the last is less than for the first, 


1 Sec. 3 of the law. 
2 Cf. André Colliez, loc. cit., p. 121; Ch. Gide, loc. cit., p. 323, 
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which is always 5 per cent. ; then because the expenses of mutual 
credit are a mere nothing, whereas as deeds of mortgage are 
necessarily passed by a public notary, the fees are very high; 
the deed has to be registered, and duties paid; and the total 
expense is, in some cases, nearly equal to the capital lent. 
Thirdly, the risks of seizure and sale by auction, though very 
profitable to the lawyers and to the Exchequer, are as ruinous 
for the creditor as for the debtor. The official returns’ published 
in 1908 show that in sales by auction of small holdings worth 
not more than 500 fr. the legal expenses were, from 1881 to 
1885, 143 fr., 80 per cent. of the price of sale. The debtor was 
therefore ejected without the creditor being paid. This cost has 
been reduced gradually to 79 per cent. of the price of sale, but 
is still unreasonable. When the lot sold is more important, the 
average cost is, of course, much less; it does not exceed 9.14 per 
cent. for estates sold for 10,000 francs, and it is only 2°37 per cent. 
above that price. But mutual credit is much cheaper, and, 
thanks to the solidarity of all the members of the union, it does 
not expose the debtor to compulsory sale. Unfortunately, the 
French peasant cares before all things for secrecy, and he prefers 
to borrow from the notary rather than call upon the fellow- 
members of his union. We therefore have no rural banks such 
as those created in Germany by Raiffeisen or Schulze-Delitzsch, 
and in Italy by Wollemborg. But, since the law of 1894,’ which 
has allowed syndicates to create rural banks of credit for their 
members, some progress has been made, and in 1900 more than 
800 of these institutions existed? In the same line we 
must recall the law of July 18th, 1898, which allows peasants 
to offer their crops and all the produce of their farm as security 
for their creditors and yet to remain in possession of the same, 
the warrant being only entered in a register kept by the clerk 
of the Justice of Peace, and a severe penalty being imposed 
upon any debtor who would sell the warranted goods before 
paying his creditors. In completing all these improvements of 
agriculture the State has endeavoured to promote progress, not 
only for creating a special order of merit (ordre du Mérite Agri- 
cole) * for the best proprietors, but also by opening throughout the 
whole country model schools of agriculture to train the better 
class of peasants—sending to every village professors of agri- 


1 Compte Général de lV’ Administration de la Justice Civile et Commerciale pendant 
Vannée 1905, p. xix. 

2 Loi du 5 Novembre, 1894, relative 4 la création de sociétés de crédit agricole, 

3 Cf. Ch. Gide, loc. cit., p. 381. 4 Décret du 7 Juillet, 1883, 
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culture, who deliver public lectures on all the rural questions— 
and by organising municipal and district committees of inquiry 
on the wants and resources of each region and each kind of 
culture.’ 

(d) The law of tenure.—Cliffe Leslie believed that our system 
of tenure was not so good as our system of partition 
and of transfer, and the law of the farm seemed to him the weak 
point of our organisation.2 This could not be thought now. 
It is no longer true to say that tenants are victims of the owners 
of land because the rents rise too quickly, the leases are too short, 
and there is not sufficient compensation for improvements made 
during the lease. I have strongly advocated tenant-right in 
writing on English law,’ but, as far as France is concerned, I 
must declare that the time when two tenants ran after one land- 
owner has passed away; we now see ten landowners run after 
one tenant. It is therefore the tenant, and not the owner, who 
rules the agreement. He can get as long a lease as he desires ; 
he obtains a fall in the rent instead of having it raised against him ; 
and as for improvements, his contract treats him better than the 
written law. Mr. Brodrick, in a speech delivered at the Oxford 
Junior Club on January 31st, 1883, said that it would be desirable 
that the problem of tenant-right should be settled in England by 
contract rather than by law. ‘This desire may be considered as 
fulfilled in most cases in France. When the matter is left out 
of the contract, French courts have a tendency to be very liberal 
in favour of the tenant,‘ and to treat him better than Sec. 555 of 
the Civil Code. This section provides, as a general rule, that if 
the owner of the land requests to have the plantations removed, 
it shall be done at the expense of the third party who has made 
the plantations, without giving this third party any indemnity, 
and even in having the third party ordered to pay damages if the 
land has suffered from the plantations. If the owner prefers to 
keep the plantations, he must repay the value of the materials 
and the price of the labour to the third party, and, if this party 
was in good faith, the owner must always keep the plantations, 
but he has then the choice either to reimburse the expenses of 
the third party or to repay a sum equal to the additional value 
acquired by the property. For a time it was much questioned 
whether the situation of the tenant should be that of a third 


1 Décret du 27 Avril, 1902, relatif & organisation des enquétes agricoles. 

2 P. 308. 

3 Cf, Le Probléme Foncier en Angleterre, pp. 208 and 262. 

4 Cf. Cuénot, Les Constructions élevées par un Locataire sur les lieux loués, 
p. 164 e¢ seg. 
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party in good faith, or of a party in bad faith. One could say 
that as the tenant knows he is not the owner, he is in bad faith, 
but such a theory was contrary to all justice as well as to all the 
economical interests of the country, since it led to consider as 
an illegal abuse any improvement made by the tenant.! The 
Courts of Justice have been better inspired in deciding that the 
tenant, being tied by the law of contract, is not a third party in 
the sense of Sec. 555, and that since his legal duty is to leave 
the land in the state it was leased, he must always have the 
right to remove, when he leaves, any plant or other improvement 
for which the owner would not give him a fair compensation 
according to the increase of the soil. Such an interpretation of 
the law enables the tenant to make improvements without 
running the risk of bearing their entire cost. 

The problem of tenant-right has only a small interest in 
France for this other reason, that in a country where so many 
men have acquired the free and full ownership of land it is a 
rule, in four cases out of five, that the owner cultivates his 
own soil, often with the help of hired labourers. 5,500,000 
proprietors out of 8,000,000 are rural proprietors, and only 
1,100,000 of them lease their land.2 These leases are of two 
sorts: les baux a ferme, according to which the farmer has to 
pay a fixed rent and has a personal interest in making the 
most he can out of the soil; and les baux a un-fruit, or colonages 
partiaires, or métayages, according to which the produce of the 
soil is divided between the tenant and the owner, generally by 
halves, as shown by the Latin etymology mediateticum. Cliffe 
Leslie, like most English authors, is more or less prejudiced 
against this form of lease.? But he would have been more favour- 
able if he had understood that it creates a true association 
between the lessor and the lessee, and is therefore a useful 
remedy against the great evil of absenteeism. The number of 
mortgages is one-third of the farms, exactly 350,000 out of 
1,100,000, and the area they extend to is also one-third of the 
leased land, nine million acres out of twenty-seven millions. 
This number had decreased during the crisis, but is rising again. 
A law was passed in 1889‘ to rule the condition of these leases 
in a very useful way, since the direction of the farm, and of 
the purchase and sale of cattle (Sec. 5), is left to the lessor, who 
has, therefore, a personal interest in the business, and which 

1 Cf. Aubry et Ran. Droit Civil, Vol, I., § 204. 


2 Cauweés, loc. cit., Vol. I., p. 511. 3 Loc. cit., p. 308. 
4 Loi du 18 Juillet, 1889, sur le Bail d Colonat Partiaire, 
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provides for the lessee in case of eviction, or for his heirs in case 
of death, an indemnity for all improvements made, according 
to the profit he might have had if his contract had been con- 
tinued (Sec. 7). The best proof of the usefulness of such a 
management of the soil is that certain métayages are said to 
have been continued between the children and grandchildren of 
both parties, for more than 300 years. On one side the lessee 
knows that such a contract will never expose him to a higher 
rent whatever the increase of value may be. On the other side, 
the lessor knows that the principle of profit-sharing is as profit- 
able for him as for the lessee, since he will always have half of 
every new gain. So why should they part? The agreement is 
all the better since it combines individual and general interest in 
favouring the progress of agriculture. If métayage had been 
practised in Ireland, there would not have been so much hatred 
between owners and tenants of that country. 

Rural legislation has been much improved since the time 
of Cliffe Leslie. We have not yet the rural code we have been 
expecting for more than a century, but we already have many 
chapters of it. The first is the law of July 21st, 1881, on con- 
tagious diseases of animals. The next, enacted on August 20th, 
1881, concerns rural roads and paths. Then comes the law of 
August 2nd, 1884, on the defects which render void certain sales 
of cattle. The fourth is a law of April 4th, 1889, on animals used 
on farms. The fifth, enacted on July 9th, 1889, and modified 
on June 22nd, 1890, concerns public pasture of cattle and sheep 
in open fields. The sixth is the law of métayage just referred 
to. Many useful changes have also been made in the chapters 
of the civil code which concern agriculture, namely, in those 
concerning rural easements or servitudes and the flow of springs 
and other waters. 

This very incomplete exposition will show that if French 
agriculture has undergone a severe crisis, the land system has 
not been the cause. On the contrary, it is the constant 
progress in the land system, combined with the progress of 
scientific methods and the activity and eagerness of the peasant 
class, which have enabled the country to get through this time 
of depression and finally master it. We still look for further 
improvements. A more intelligent use must be made of the new 
openings shown in foreign markets; the principle of associa- 
tion must bear its fruit in all the agricultural circles; taxation 
must be altered and duties reduced, if not on imports, at 
least on sales and exchanges of land ; the law of transfer requires 

No. 73.—vou. xXIx, BR 
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much alteration; but the backbone of the whole system, say, 
the law of partition, has proved its perfection, and it is under 
the protection of this great principle that French democracy 
intends to realise all the future progress that must be expected of 
the rich endowments of her soil and of her peasantry. 
JAcQuES Dumas, LL.D. 
Procureur de la République a Rethel (France). 














RECENT ECONOMIC EVENTS IN INDIA. 


Inp14’s unfavourable trade balance during 1908 has attracted 
a good deal of attention on account of the effect on the London 
Money Market of the Secretary of State’s action in supporting 
exchange. The period of unprecedentedly high prices in India dur- 
ing the previous year, which excited some controversy there, had 
a less direct influence on affairs in this country, and was not so 
closely studied. It will be worth while to trace the connection 
between the two occurrences, and to examine the course of events 
in its successive phases. Amongst a number of comments on the 
situation which have appeared in various financial journals in 
this country, there have been criticisms of the Indian Govern- 
ment’s action which seem to the present writer to show a mis- 
taken view of the connection of events; and, on the other hand, 
those who have tended to support the official policy have treated 
the question of exchange and the balance of trade as an isolated 
problem rather than as part of a complex phenomenon presenting 
other sides of far-reaching importance. Apart from the practical 
side of the matter, India’s intricate and highly artificial system 
presents problems of special interest to the student of the theory 
of currency. 


: 


It will be convenient first of all to describe the recent rise 
of rupee prices and the explanations of it which have been sug- 
gested. It is recognised in India that there was, prior to the 
famine of 1907-8, a fall in the food-purchasing power of the rupee, 
at least comparable to that which preceded the closing of the 
mints, and only slightly exceeded during the famines of 1897 and 
1900. The rise of prices which began in 1903 was at first a 
normal recovery from depression. But in 1905 the movement 
became, in the case of many important commodities, altogether 
abnormal. The cost of living in almost all parts of the country 
was palpably affected, and the matter became one of universal 


comment and complaint, requiring in the eyes of native politicians 
E 2 
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exhaustive inquiry and drastic administrative action. Between 
1905 and the early part of 1907 prices of food grains rose from 
20 to 50 per cent., with the result that the scarcity period, which 
commenced in the autumn of 1907, found prices already approach- 
ing a famine level. 

The rise was most marked in rice and least in wheat, the two 
principal grains of export. In the case of the former, foreign 
exports were considerably checked, and there were for the first 
time large consignments from Burma to Bengal; but wheat, 
which tends in years when there is a surplus to follow without 
much influencing world prices, did not join in the general move- 
ment until the failure of the monsoon of 1907 in Northern India. 
In the local food grains—barley and the various maizes and millets 
—the rise after 1904 was large and universal. 

The upward tendency was not confined to food grains. The 
prices of the other principal articles of export were equally 
affected, while those of imports moved steadily upwards, though 
to a somewhat less extent. The official index numbers are for 
many reasons unsatisfactory, but the following table, which is 
based upon them, gives a fairly accurate account in a succinct 
form; Sauerbeck’s index number for the United Kingdom is 
added for purposes of comparison. 

Exports and 


principal Prices in 
articles? United 
Imports?! consumed, Food grains. Kingdom. 
1903 8 100 100 100 100 
1904 106 101 93 102 
1905 109 114 117 105 
1906 119 137 142 111 
1907 132 144 143 116 


The index number for exports hardly gives sufficient weight, 
perhaps, to the extraordinary fluctuations in the price of jute, 
of which India possesses a virtual monopoly. Between 1904 and 
1907 the price doubled, falling with a rush at the end of the 
latter year, but rising again during the early part of 1908, and 
fluctuating during that year at a level considerably below that of 
1906 and 1907, but above what was normal before 1905. During 
these years jute products represented nearly a quarter of the total 

1] give the official index number of the prices of imports for the sake of 
completeness, but it is constructed on so bad a principle as to be almost useless. It 
probably exaggerates the rise of price ; for it makes the price of imports rise almost 
as fast as their total value, whereas it is certain that there has been a considerable 
increase in the volume. 

2 This index number includes the food grains which are considered separately in 


the next column. 
8 This, it must be remembered, was a year of exceptionally low prices. 
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value of exports of merchandise, and the effect which a com- 
modity of this importance exercises on the external trade of a 
country, when its price doubles in the course of two years while 
the quantity increases at the same time, is manifest. 

The index number for 1907 is somewhat affected by the scarcity 
period which commenced towards its close. But it is no 
exaggeration to say that non-exported food grains and the prin- 
cipal exports in which India has some degree of natural monopoly 
rose in price between 1903 and 1907 by 30 or 40 per cent., this 
rise occurring in a period of comparative plenty before the 
scarcity and famine of 1907-8. 

There are a number of possible explanations of these circum- 
stances. ‘They may have been occasioned by decreased pro- 
ductivity on account of poor harvests, or a lessened area of cul- 
tivation; or, on the other hand, they may have been due to 
increased consuming power on the part of the people following on 
an increased demand for Indian commodities in the world’s 
markets. ‘They may reflect fluctuations in gold prices throughout 
the world, or they may arise from the working of the Indian cur- 
rency and credit systems. 

(1) The evidence regarding decrease of productivity cannot be 
reviewed here in detail; it may be true that there has been on 
the whole no appreciable increase, and in the case of some dis- 
tricts or some crops even a small decrease. In a country with a 
growing population and growing needs this may be sufficient to 
cause some upward movement of prices. For the assertion, how- 
ever, which is frequently made, that there has been a substantial 
fall in the output of rice, it is difficult to find much support. In 
any case the reduction of foreign exports, and the unprecedented 
movement of rice from Burma to Bengal must have left for con- 
sumption in India proper an amount little, if at all, below what 
is usual. There does not seem to have been anything in the cir- 
cumstances of recent rice crops prior to 1907 outside the ordinary 
fluctuations of the seasons; and it seems almost certain that the 
increased price was not balanced by diminished consumption. 
Taking food grains as a whole, there is no sufficient positive 
ground for believing that the high prices were, prior to the recent 
famine, wholly or even principally due to shortage of supply ; 
but much of the statistical evidence relating to areas under culti- 
vation is unreliable. 

The increased cost of living is often attributed by Indian 
politicians to the substitution of non-food crops for food crops. 
The Government, they say, requiring large exports to enable it to 
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meet its liabilities, encourages the cultivation of raw materials for 
export rather than that of food-stuffs for internal consumption. 
This substitution, it is argued, drives up prices and impoverishes 
the people, and, as a counter-agent to this deleterious trade, there 
is a demand for the prohibition of the export of rice and wheat 
in times of scarcity or high price. We may doubt the value of 
this reasoning as an argument for administrative action without 
denying that the explanation of high prices on which it is based 
may possess some value. There is no doubt that some of the 
raw materials of Indian export have, for various reasons affecting 
world markets, commanded very high prices in recent years. This 
has naturally led to some increase in the cultivation of the crops, 
which have become specially lucrative, and to the possibility of a 
corresponding decrease in the cultivation of less lucrative food 
crops. But it is difficult to believe that this cause of high prices 
has been the predominating influence. There is nothing to 
hinder the extension of cultivation; the high prices of certain 
commodities seem to have led to some increase in the total area 
under cultivation ; and there is no tangible evidence that the area 
under food crops has been materially reduced. Recent reports 
from Bengal even suggest that the high price of rice is now lead- 
ing to its encroachment on ground previously occupied by jute. 

(2) The argument, that the rise is due to an increased consum- 
ing power on the part of the people, maintains that they are 
unusually prosperous on account of the good prices which for one 
reason or another they have obtained for their exports, that they 
have been enabled on this account to consume more food, and that 
this in the absence of increased supply has rapidly driven up the 
price of grain for all classes. There may be in this an element 
of truth. It is said that the extraordinary jute prices of 1906-7 
led to a clear profit of £10,000,000 to the cultivators in the jute 
districts of the Bengal provinces. ‘The increased consumption of 
rice on their part, consequent on this, will have led to higher 
prices everywhere. But there is no evidence of analogous cir- 
cumstances in other parts of India, and it seems difficult to 
believe that the prosperity of the jute cultivators can have had so 
astonishing an effect upon the prices of a great variety of com- 
modities all over India. 

(3) The rise in gold prices in other parts of the world may, 
through the agency of foreign trade, account for a part of the rise 
in rupee prices in India. But a comparison with Sauerbeck’s 
index number for the United Kingdom shows that the change in 
India is much greater than can be accounted for by changes 
occurring elsewhere. 
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The period under review has been that which preceded the 
failure of the monsoon of 1907, as the exceptional conditions of 
the year 1907-8, and the absence, at present, of official statistics 
make it unsuitable for comparison ; but it may be noted that the 
satisfactory monsoon of 1908 did not lead, up to the end of that 
year, to such a fall in price as might have been expected. We 
may suppose that high prices in India have been partly due to 
harvests which, leaving out of account the scarcity of 1907-8, 
were neither specially unfavourable nor specially abundant, partly 
to exceptional prices in the world’s market of some of India’s 
staple commodities of export, and partly to changes in the pur- 
chasing power of gold not peculiar to India. Although it is impos- 
sible to speak with confidence respecting the quantitative effect 
of each of these agencies, it is reasonable to doubt whether they 
can have had sufficient influence between them to produce the 
observed results. 

(4) We must turn, therefore, to considerations of currency 
and to the circulation of rupees, hoping to work backwards from 
the data which we can obtain to a knowledge of other possible 
agencies. In any case, causes (2) and (3) above could only come 
into operation by aiding an expansion of the circulation. Atten- 
tion was called to the rupee issues in an unsigned article entitled 
“India’s present monetary condition,’ which appeared in the 
EcoNnoMic JOURNAL for March, 1907; and in the Budget debate 
of March, 1908, in the Viceroy’s Council the question was raised 
by Mr. Gokhale in a moderate and well-reasoned speech. 


i. 


The facts briefly are these : Immediately after the closing of 
the mints in 1893, coinage entirely ceased for three years; there 
were small issues in 1896 and 1898 on account of the stringency 
of the money market ; but taking the period from 1893 to 1900 as 
a whole the issues were negligible. The rupee then touched 
par, and since that time rupees have been issued in a steady 
stream. In 1898 the total number of coined rupees in the country 
was estimated at about 1,200 million. The total gross issues of 
coinage since 1900 have exceeded 1,000 million rupees. From 
this enormous total as affecting the circulation it is necessary to 
make deductions, on account of re-coinage and of transfers to the 
gold standard and paper currency reserves, and additions on 
account.of the increased circulation of notes, and in certain 
years of the replacement of rupees by gold in the paper currency 
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reserve. The following table gives the approximate figures’ in £ 


million sterling :— 
£ million sterling. 
Total net. 
Net increase increase or 


of average decrease to 
Net issue circulation circulation 





of coinage. of notes. during year. 
1$02-3 14 24 4 
1903-4 9 2 11 
1904-5 5 14 64 
1905-6 11 2 13 
1906-7 8 24 104 
1st April, 1907—31st Dec., 1907 ? 7 Zz 8 


The increase during the financial year 1907-8 amounted to no 
more than four millions sterling; but during 1907 issues were 
on a scale commensurate with that of the preceding years. In 
the autumn of that year the crisis came, and during the first 
quarter of 1908 rupees were withdrawn from circulation to the 
value of perhaps four millions sterling, to replace gold in the cur- 
rency reserve. We may conclude, therefore, that between April, 
1903, and the end of 1907 the net increase in the circulation of 
coins and notes amounted in value to not less than 49 millions 
sterling, or 735 million rupees, and that the increase subsequent 
to 1900, making allowance for the increase of coins and notes 
between that year and 1903, exceeded 1,000 million rupees. 

When we inquire whether the increase of currency is con- 
nected with increased prices, there is one sense in which no other 
answer than an affirmative is reasonable. That prices would be 
lower if the coinage of rupees had been restricted is certain ; and 
it cannot be supposed that official apologists wish to deny this 
when they ascribe the rise solely to considerations unconnected 

11t is hoped that these figures, with which care has been taken, are 
approximately correct. They are not given in any compact form officially and 
the lack of them led to some misunderstanding in the Viceroy’s Council between 
Mr. Gokhale and the Financial Member. They are arrived at as follows: the net 
issue of coinage is found by adding to or deducting from the gross issue of silver 
and bronze coins, less the amount of recoinage, the amount of decrease or increase 
in the average reserve held in rupees against notes ; in 1906-7 a further deduction 
was necessary on account of the transfer of 60 million rupees into the newly formed 
silver branch of the Gold Standard Reserve. In the case of notes, the figures give 
the increase in the average circulation during the year, excluding those in 
Government Treasuries but including those in Presidency Banks. By this means 
we avoid counting both the increase of paper money and the corresponding increase 
of rupees held against them, and we do not neglect the increase of the rupee 
circulation due to the recent policy of increasing the gold in the Paper Currency 
Reserve and decreasing the silver. No deduction has been made for the export of 
rupees; but on the other hand no allowance has been made for the quite 
appreciable number of sovereigns in circulation. 

2 Hstimate. 
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with currency. Nor can anyone dispute that the price level has 
been affected by the policy adopted by the Government of India 
in 1893, or that prices might be different if another policy had 
been preferred. These obvious considerations being kept in mind, 
we may continue our analysis of the facts. 

The available statistics appear to show that, whether the 
phenomena are connected or not, the rise of prices has been nearly 
proportional to the increase of currency. The figures are given 
below, but too much reliance must not be placed upon 


General index Estimated total volume 
number of of currency on Ist April 
prices. of each year. 

BOOB ie <. cccsecsaeces 100 100 
IR scsccsascconcceas 102 110 
PO cin svcsesecexeces 112 115 
WOE acesccassnccestes 131 127 
1st April 136 
BOD viccecccsctantes 140 31st Dec. 143 


their remarkable agreement. The index number of prices is not 
well constructed, the volume of currency can only be estimated,’ 
and the agreement may be due to the fortuitous balancing against 
one another of causes unconnected with the present discussion, 
some of which must certainly have been in operation. 

It is at least true that there was a substantial rise in the 
general level of prices in India during the three years preceding 
1908, accompanied by correspondingly large issues of currency. 
It will now be argued that the recent weakness of exchange and 
the inability of the Secretary of State to sell his bills has been 
the natural result of these circumstances. 

To what causes should we expect an increase of currency to be 
due, and by what process would it affect exchange? In a time of 
active trade and expanding exports the supply of Indian currency 
at demand to anyone possessing credit or resources in England is 
unlimited ; for he can always obtain it by the purchase of Council 
bills in London and their encashment in Calcutta. During such 
a period, therefore, the sale of Council bills is large, and they can 
only be met by fresh issues of corresponding magnitude from the 
Mint. This naturally assists the rise of prices which the activity 
of trade has already initiated. The higher prices cause a demand 
for increased currency, and so for a time the inflation goes on. 
Eventually, however, the high prices stimulate imports and retard 
exports; the demand for bills on Calcutta is thus reduced, their 
price in London falls, and ultimately, if nothing intervened, it 


1 Mr. F. C. Harrison’s estimate of the rupee circulation as being 1,200 million 
in 1898 has been accepted, and 487 million have been added to this on account of 
paper money and of the net issues between 1898 and the end of 1902. 
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would become profitable to exchange rupees for gold and to export 
the gold. Before this point is reached the Government of India 
bring into use their reserves, and, if necessary, their credit; the 
Secretary of State withdraws from the sale of bills in London, 
and offers bills in Calcutta. Each of these methods accumulates 
rupees in the Treasury which, by transfer into the reserves, are 
withdrawn from circulation, and the process of driving prices 
down again begins, as the issue of rupees is restricted. During 
the whole of this period the exchange value of the rupee may 
have remained steady in the neighbourhood of 1s. 4d., but the 
purchasing power of the rupee in India will have suffered the 
widest fluctuations. 

The cycle of events which theory would anticipate has been 
realised in fact. A period of active trade, probably maintained 
though not initiated by the high price of jute, was readily financed 
from abroad, and the unprecedentedly large issues of Council bills, 
purchased in London beyond the necessities of the balance of 
trade, could only be met from the Mint. The abundance of 
rupees removed a possible hindrance to further expansion and 
permitted a rise of price amongst commodities generally, which 
again increased the demand for rupees. It is well known that 
when an upward movement of prices has been started, it is not 
easily stopped until difficulty arises in obtaining fresh supplies of 
currency. In this case the process continued for about three 
years, until, in fact, the normal balance of trade had been upset 
by the new level of prices and the failure of the harvest, so that 
the means of obtaining fresh currency was thus brought to an 
end. These circumstances may now be explained in greater 
detail. 

It is necessary to premise that the circumstances of the Indian 
export trade are such that exports are not so rapidly checked by 
rising prices as they would be in many other countries. As India 
possesses a partial monopoly of many of her staple exports, she 
can in the first instance reap a considerable profit; whether or 
not exports are reduced in quantity, the fall in total value will not 
be proportional to this, and it is possible that she may obtain as 
much or even more than before in exchange for them. The 
exports of rice, for instance, fell between 1904-5 and 1905-7 in 
bulk by about 22 per cent., and in value by not more than 5 per 
cent. ; and in the case of other commodities, oilseeds, hides, and 
jute, the monopoly element has exerted its full influence. We 
should expect rising prices, therefore, to act more rapidly in in- 
creasing imports than in diminishing exports. The statistics of 


OO 
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foreign trade, including Government transactions, are given 
below. It may be added that compared with former years 


£ million sterling. 





a 


Balance in 
Imports. Exports. favour of India. 
Ua? 2 eee errereye 74 924 184 
BOD 5s cess ccccesses svi 874 1124 25 
EAE, cnxsss vonscreascos - 96 116 20 
EEG: ccvssocsscsnceuste 96 118 22 
DT © onsivevasnsansen 108 1214 134 
TTS ciccccrsnccsase 119 122 3 
BOO oc ceosaneeicns 71 67 -4 


the balance of trade from 1903 to 1906 was exceptionally favour- 
able, partly on account of the circumstance that Government were 
then exporting as much treasure as they were importing. 

The increase in the total value of exports between 1902-3 and 
1906-7 seems to be mainly due to the increase of price, and the 
figures for the principal articles® of trade, which are of some 
interest, are given below. With the single exception of seeds, 


Percentage increase or decrease of exports 
of 1906-7 * over those of 1902-3. 


Commodity.§ ~ Quantity. Value. 
Crain and pulse'S «..5..6ccsscessesvere — 7 per cent. + 9 per cent. 
PS oo ss essscitartncanceesebeniors —it 5 -— Te ss 
OEE <5 diac sincere ines < iseassecesacces +22 =C,, 4 4, 
Jute Snr: cukN eee cenGesssbeeneeecnaaabe + 23 ” +141 ” 
Cotton twist, and yarn ............ DB 4 + 22 ,, 
Hides and skins, raw and tanned +65 ,, + 82 ,, 
EEIMMEEN 50 45 niece se tas csend tra sangsecat tne Ey +16 ,, 
NRA ES Mee cee a ee see +29 ” + 34 ” 
CARTY BAGS 0.56555 scscicccxesacseae is +14 ,, + 68 ,, 
UMN G QIOGBS 650055 sen nesses vescsaasssss +41 ,, +91 ,, 
Lac ORR e ee eee © eee e eee e eee neeeeeeetene +13 ” 7 90 > 


the increase of value is very much greater than the increase 
in quantity, and in some important classes of goods the quantity 
has been nearly stationary or has even decreased. In the case 
of imports of merchandise, the increase is due more to an increase 
of quantity and less to an increase of price than in the case of 
exports ; but cotton goods have risen 2 good deal more in value 
than in quantity, and this has had a considerable influence on 
the figures. 

1 The volume of imports was abnormally affected in these years by Government 
transactions in treasure. This will be allowed for later in reckoning the balance of 
trade against which Council bills are drawn. 

2 First eight months. 

3 The value of these articles was about 80 per cent. of the total export trade in 
1902-3 and 84 per cent. in 1906-7. 

4 The latest year for which details are available. 

5 The commodities are arranged in the order of their importance in 1902-3, 

6 The figures under this head are dominated by rice, and to a less extent 
by wheat. 
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It will be noticed that the movement of the balance of trade 
since 1905-6 has been progressive, occurring during the same 
period as the rise of prices and the increase of currency, and that 
its disappearance had begun before the failure of the monsoon in 
1907. It may be questioned, therefore, whether a too exclusive 
importance has not been attributed to the famine in producing 
the observed results. That the famine had a predominant influ- 
ence is undeniable ; but it must not be forgotten that the exports 
for 1907-8 exceeded in value those of any previous year, and that 
the total for 1908-9 may not be very much lower than 
£115,000,000. With regard to imports, the value in 1907-8 
greatly exceeded that of any earlier year, and for the first eight 
months of 1908-9 the falling off was in purchases of treasure only 
and not of merchandise. This is very remarkable. India’s pur- 
chasing power over foreign goods, during the recent famine, has 
been greater than at any previous period, however prosperous. 
This is most naturally explained by a high level of local price 
combined with a rupee artificially maintained at the usual 
exchange. 

The unfavourable balance of trade has been rendered much 
greater than it would otherwise have been by the failure of crops 
in Northern India, although the element of monopoly has had 
some influence in decreasing the fall in the value of exports ; and 
cheap silver has swollen the imports of treasure. But when these 
circumstances have been allowed for, an important part of the 
explanation is to be found in the high level of local prices. 
Imports were overtaking exports long before the failure of the 
harvests, and even since their failure the unfavourable balance 
has been caused by the unprecedentedly large volume of imports 
rather than by a diminution in the value of exports. 

We must now proceed to the next link in the chain of cir- 
cumstances. We have argued so far that a large increase in the 
volume of currency rendered possible a rise in the general level 
of prices, and that this rise of price has been one element in 
reversing the balance of trade. We may now inquire by what 
means the volume of currency was so rapidly expanded. For 
this purpose the sales of Council bills by the Secretary of State 
in London must be examined, since it is through these bills that 
claims can be created against the Treasuries in India for the 
satisfaction of which there must be new issues of coinage from 


the Mint. 
The ultimate balance, which is settled by the sale of Council 
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bills depends chiefly upon (A) the balance of private trade; (B) 
various payments due to remittances from private persons in 
India of part of their earnings, to freight and insurance, and to 
interest on industrial or banking investments ; and (C) the volume 
of capital loaned to India during the year from abroad. If the 
balance of trade (A) is reckoned positive when it is favourable, and 
the sale of Council bills (D) becomes negative when Government 
bills are sold in Calcutta on London in excess of the sales in 
London on Calcutta, we shall have approximately D=A+C- B. 
It must be remembered, however, that the balance of trade, A, 
against which the Council bills are drawn, is the balance of 
private trade, excluding Government transactions, that the remit- 
tances exclude all remittances effected through Government, and 
that the new investments C are not affected by any loans which 
may be raised by the Secretary of State. The statistics of D 
and A are known, so that we can arrive at the difference C—B. 
The balance of private trade and the sales of Council bills? in 
recent years are given below, the excess of capital loaned to 
India over the various payments due from her being given in 


the last column. 
In £ million sterling. 





if . . a 
Invisible balance 


Balance of Council for or against 
private trade. Bills, India. 
Be. Seneeeren ener ere 23 19 4 
BOOS svcinaccenaswasesas 294 24 ~ 54 
FOE Bs sisesecewssse a 24 244 +4 
1905-6 .....5... areere 294 314 +2 
BODE RE. wiccecsansecccesss 31 334 + 2h 
FOUIRS) iivcsnccssasecess 134 15 +14 
RICE sicccexessscess -1 -43 -3 


These statistics show that during 1902-4 the remittances on 
account of interest, &c., considerably exceeded the new invest- 
ments from abroad, that in 1904-5 they nearly balanced, and 
that during 1905-8 the investments exceeded the remittances. We 
see, therefore, that two distinct causes were responsible for the 
increasing volume of Council bills—a large favourable balance 
of private trade and an increased influx of capital from abroad— 
and that during 1903-7, the period of abundant coinage, the second 
of these causes was the more influential in causing the increase. 

1 These appear as a negative quantity in 1908-9 because the Secretary of 
State’s withdrawal from the sale of bills on India being insufficient to maintain 
the rupee at par, it became necessary to sell in Calcutta bills on London, between 
March and August, 1908, to the value of £8,000,000. 


2 First eight months. 
3 During December, 1908, and January, 1909, however, the demand for Council 


bills was keen. 
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The value of Council bills sold in 1906-7 exceeded the value of 
those sold in 1903-4 by £9,500,000, of which £1,500,000 was due 
to a more favourable balance of trade and £8,000,000, apparently, 
to capital transactions gaining upon remittances. The unfavour- 
able balance of 1908-9, although primarily due to the turn in the 
balance of trade, is to be accounted for to the extent of £5,500,000, 
in comparison with 1906-7, by a diminution of the inflow of 
foreign investments. 

The verification of this inference regarding the flow of foreign 
capital is not very easy. It is certain that investment from 
abroad in industrial or other joint-stock companies’ has been 
at a comparatively low rate throughout the period under con- 
sideration, and the considerable borrowings for railways, having 
been mainly effected through the Secretary of State, do not 
affect the present calculation.” The facts reviewed in the pre- 
ceding pages would, however, lead us to look elsewhere for the 
principal part of the explanation. 

The increased volume of imports suggests that some part of 
the new capital has entered the country in the form of goods, 
but the heavy demand for Council bills shows that a large part 
has come in the form of what is, in effect, money. This agrees 
with other parts of the argument. The Indian trader has been 
doing a larger business at higher prices, and the credit which has 
enabled him to do this must have increased correspondingly. 
This can only have been made possible through the professional 
lenders increasing their loanable resources in India by the pur- 
chase of Council bills in London. A good deal would be 
explained, therefore, if we could find evidence that banks and 
others had been importing loanable capital at a greater rate than 
formerly, on account of the greater-demand for it occasioned by 
rising prices and expanding trade. 

Such evidence is peculiarly difficult to obtain, and is not 
likely to be within the knowledge of any one person. We know 
the total resources of the chief banks which have offices in India 
and raise their funds from without, and we know that the 

1 Foreign investments of this kind in India are surprisingly small. In 1905 the 
ordinary and debenture capital of sterling companies, exclusive of railways, 
working in India amounted only to £28,500,000, of which £13,500,000 was invested 
in tea plantations. By 1906 the amount had increased by £2,250,000 ; so that this 
factor, though not important, is appreciable and would account for some part of the 
increased imports. 

2 Most of the more important railways have some kind of guarantee and borrow 
through Government. There are about nine private enterprises who raise loans on 


their own account, During the last few years the aggregate borrowings of these 
companies have amounted, perhaps, to one million sterling annually. 
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increase to their capital, deposits, and reserve rose from an 
annual average of about £3,000,000 from 1900 to 1902 to an 
annual average of £13,000,000 from 1903 to 1906. This tend- 
ency is in entire accordance with our other facts. But these 
banks include some vast establishments doing business all over 
Asia, and the present writer has no means of knowing what pro- 
portion of their total resources they employ in India. If, how- 
ever, we take the three principal exchange banks, namely, the 
Chartered, Mercantile, and National Banks of India, the bulk of 
whose business is probably Indian, the figures of their total 
advances, discounts, &c.,! given below, show that their 


£ £ 
1900)... a ... 19,800,000 1905... aaa ... 22,100,000 
1 ies ... 18,100,000 1906... eas ... 24,100,000 
1902 ... vas ... 18,200,000 1907... ies ... 27,500,000 
1903... oa ... 20,200,000 1908... oe ... 27,300,000 
1904 ... as ... 20,300,000 


business was, between 1900 and 1904, almost stationary, that 
from 1904 to 1907 it was very rapidly advancing, and that in 1908 
not only was this expansion checked, but there was a slight con- 
traction.? Assuming that this gives a fair sample of the action of 
the other banks and of the great private traders, we have an ex- 
planation adequate to the facts. Apart from the figures, there is 
strong reason for supposing that the principal banks must have 
increased their resources very largely, and that the great export- 
ing firms found it necessary and remunerative to bring more 
money from abroad into their businesses. Those, therefore, who 
doubt the validity of the explanation must show by what other 
means the enormous trade of 1905-7 can have been financed. 
There is one small point which may be alluded to briefly. 
Although the failure of the harvests was known by September, 
1907, the figures show no very considerable reflux of capital 
before the beginning of the financial year 1908-9. It is possible 
that this may be explained by the fact of the accumulation of 
stocks in the hands of importers who had given orders in advance 
which they were unable to cancel, although the market for their 
goods had been temporarily destroyed. The holding of these 
stocks necessitated borrowing, and thus absorbed a part of the 
loanable capital set free by the failure of the harvests and the 


1 There was a corresponding increase in the cash in hand and money at call and 
short notice, which affects the argument equally in so far as it is held in India. 

2 The figures refer to the early part of the year. If we had returns up to 
October, 1908, covering the period during which the demand for bills was weakest, 
we should probably find the contraction very much more marked. The mere check 
to increase, however, would, in the case of these three banks alone, account for a 
decrease of £3,500,000 in the demand for Council bills. 
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consequent contraction of the export trade. Not until these debts 
were being liquidated did the stream definitely turn its course. 

We are now in a position to complete a conjectural narrative 
of the course of events, so far as it can be understood from an 
analysis of the statistics of currency, price, and foreign trade. A 
great increase in the value and volume of exports in 1901-2 was 
followed up by a further and greater increase in 1903-4. This 
movement, which followed on a number of years during which 
the value of exports had remained on the whole stationary, was 
due to prosperous activity and to rising prices in the case of 
several important commodities, raw and manufactured cotton, 
wheat, rice, and seeds being, at this stage, the most important. 
Since 1903-4 the rise has not been great, but a decline in the 
export of seeds and some reaction in the cotton trade have been 
more than counterbalanced by the greater value of jute. At the 
earlier stage imports, though steadily progressing in value, did 
not leap forward so rapidly, with the result that a larger balance 
of trade remained to be met by the sale of Council bills. The 
new wave of prosperity seems, not unnaturally, to have required 
and attracted foreign loanable capital in a more ample stream 
than during the years immediately preceding it, and this circum- 
stance, combining with a large excess of exports over private 
imports, swelled the sale of Council bills to an unprecedented 
extent, the influx of new capital being, on the whole, the more 
important factor of the two. 

Subsequent developments have followed inevitably. When 
the Secretary of State sells bills beyond his necessities, the Mint 
is the source from which they are regularly met*; and the 
increased sales had, as their necessary corollary, an expansion of 
the currency. The greater volume of trade required, no doubt, 
an increased currency to maintain prices at their former level; 
for this reason there was not immediately any great rise of price. 
But when in the following years the favourable balance of trade 
and the influx of capital combined to maintain the sale of Council 
bills high, without there being an expansion at the former rate 
in the total volume of trade, the new currency, which was still 
finding its way into circulation, could not help but raise the level 
of price. Indian experience during the years which followed the 
closing of the mints served to show that there are no peculiar 
circumstances in the monetary customs and organisation of the 


1 The bills which pay for his current expenses abroad are met by the rupees 
brought in by taxation; bills in excess of these can only be met by increased 
taxation, by a loan in India, or from the Mint. The third method is alone used 


in practice, 
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country which tend to hinder the natural operation of the quan- 
tity theory of money, and that the influence, which we should 
expect the volume of currency to exert upon the relative value of 
exports and imports, is actually present. This experience was 
beginning to be repeated after 1905-6 in the tendency, following 
upon an increased currency and a higher level of price, of imports 
to overtake exports. But hefore this process could go very far a 
season of scarcity swamped and concealed the effect of this and 
other agencies tending to reduce the demand for Council bills. 
These agencies, however, caused the demand to fall far more 
than had been the case in the famines of 1897 and 1900, and the 
Secretary of State was face to face with an embarrassment which 
he had not had to meet before. At the high level of price obtain- 
ing in the country imports were attracted in such volume as 
actually to exceed the exports ; and the abnormal influx of capital 
was immediately checked by the depression of trade and by 
other circumstances in the internal condition of the country. 
The great volume of imports and the decreased flow of foreign 
capital have been almost as important factors in depressing the 
sales of Council bills as the check to exports caused by the un- 
favourable rains. 

The means by which the Secretary of State has been able to 
diminish and for a time even to suspend the sale of bills, to cash 
drafts on London, and yet meet his enormous habilities in Eng- 
land, amounting to nearly £20,000,000 annually, are easily 
explained. His first line of defence is the “Currency Reserve.” 
This is the reserve held against paper currency ; it is held partly 
in India, partly in London, and .may be composed of gold and 
silver indifferently... On March 31st, 1907, £10,688,841 was held 
in gold, chiefly in London. This gold can be used to meet cur- 
rent expenses, rupees to an equivalent nominal value being trans- 
ferred at the same time into the reserve in India. The second 
line of defence is the ‘‘Gold Standard Reserve,’ which has been 
built up out of the profits from the coinage of rupees. On March 
3lst, 1908, this amounted to £18,350,000, of which about 
£14,350,000 was held in gold or invested in British Government 
securities in London.” These investments can be sold in London, 
rupees to an equivalent amount being transferred into the silver 
branch of the reserve in India. The third and last line of 

1 The reserve also contains securities, some part of which are sterling bonds ; 


but I am not aware that this source of funds has been or will be utilised for the 
support of the rupee. 

2 The remaining £4,000,000 was, through mistaken policy, converted into silver 
during 1906-7 and thus made useless for the purpose for which the reserve had 
been created. 


No. 73.—vou. XIX. F 
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defence depends upon the Secretary of State’s credit and ability 
to borrow on the London Money Market. 

So far as can be seen the resources of the Currency and Gold 
Standard Reserves had been drained by December, 1908, as low 
as safety permitted, and authority was obtained from Parliament 
to borrow, if the necessity for it should arise. Since that time 
the revival in the demand for Council bills has rendered such 
steps unnecessary. 

These means of obtaining cash in England for immediate 
purposes result, it will be noticed, in the withdrawal of rupees, 
to an equivalent value, from circulation in India. By March, 
1908, nearly 115 million rupees had been withdrawn into the 
currency reserve by the release of gold, and by December, 1908, 
the figure had risen to 154 million. In March, 1908, it had not 
been necessary to trench upon the Gold Standard Reserve; but 
by the end of November about 130 million rupees had been with- 
drawn by the sale of gold and securities. Altogether, therefore, 
these measures had the effect of annulling, approximately, the 
issues of 1906-7 and the first half of 1907-8, and of reducing the 
total circulation to the figure at which it stood in 1906. 

It may be added that a railway loan, raised by the Secretary 
of State in this country, in so far as it is not immediately expended 
on importing rails and rolling-stock, is equally efficacious in en- 
abling him to meet his current expenses. But it withdraws no 
rupees from circulation in India; in fact, it disseminates them ; 
and is, therefore, an unsafe procedure at such a time as the 
present, unless its results are very carefully watched. During 
the last year railway loans have filled up, to some extent, the 
deficiency in the receipts from bills, and they seem likely to do so 
to a greater extent in the future. 


3. 


The whole of the preceding argument may be briefly sum- 
marised. We have seen a large increase of coinage, accompanied . 
by rapidly rising prices, followed on the one hand by an increase 
of imports relatively to exports, and, on the other, first by un- 
precedented sales of Council bills and then by a collapse which 
would have led to a fall in the exchange value of the rupee but 
for the drastic action of the Secretary of State. We have argued 
that all these circumstances are only different sides of the same 
economic event. A prosperous export trade and a movement of 
capital towards India stimulated the sale of Council bills. By 
their encashment the volume of currency was increased and the 
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tendency to rising prices, due in its origin to a variety of causes, 
thus permitted to continue. Finally, a failure of the harvest 
served to precipitate what might in any case have occurred later. 
Exports could not keep pace with the fast expanding imports, the 
inward stream of capital ceased to flow, and, as India had no 
ready supply of gold with which to meet her debts, her coinage 
must have become depreciated if it had not been for the Secretary 
of State’s resources. 

The objects of this paper have been entirely those of analysis 
and no attempt will be made here to propose remedies. The Indian 
Government have not yet hit on an ideal system, and they should 
not rest content with the knowledge that many of their news- 
paper critics are wide of the mark. One point may be recom- 
mended to the notice of the latter. The flow of capital into 
India, which is admittedly of the first importance for the country’s 
economic development, is always likely to be followed by rising 
prices ; and it is not at all improbable that present circumstances 
are largely due to such a cause. Indian politicians are fond of 
ascribing high prices in India to the “drain” through which the 
Government meets its liabilities in England. As a matter of 
fact, the reverse is the case; the Secretary of State’s need for 
remittances tends to keep prices low, and it is the influx of 
foreign capital, the “drain” from England into India, which 
drives them up. 

With regard to the immediate future, it is not easy to 
prophesy. It must not be forgotten that recent circumstances 
have been exceptional, and due to the addition of seasonal troubles 
to more permanent influences. It is quite likely that prices will 
not fall appreciably for the present, and that as trade recovers 
the rupees now accumulated in the reserves will find their way 
again into circulation. Whether or not this will occur chiefly 
depends upon how far the flow of capital into the country revives. 
If the writer were asked to name the principal cause of the recent 
rise in the cost of living, he would point to the rapid influx of 
foreign capital, stimulated in the first instance, no doubt, by 
activity of trade. Apart from the fluctuations of the seasons, 
the Indian level of prices is most influenced at the present time 


by the extent to which Europe makes her investments there. 
J. M. KEynzs 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


Two rather dissimilar groups of problems are pressing for 
solution in respect to the Irish Land Question. On the one hand 
the difficulties that surround the system of purchase set up by the 
Act of 1903, which are the outcome of the changed condition of the 
money market, must be faced. If no completely satisfactory 
solation is possible, a “compromise ” one has to be provided. On 
the other hand, the Report of Lord Dudley’s Commission and the 
pressure of the Irish members bring the treatment of congestion 
and the imprevement of the western counties into the foreground. 

A special aggravation of the work in each case is the fact that 
money is needed just at the time when the calls on the public 
purse are increasing, and the revenue, to say the least, shows no 
elasticity. 

In regard to land purchase, the problem, stated broadly, is to 
arrange that the inducements given to landlords and tenants by 
the Act of 1903 shall not be so completely removed as to stop the 
process of land transfer, while, at the same time, the loss to the 
State shall be kept within due limits. Under the provisions of the 
Wyndham Act the terms of purchase were so favourable that 
transactions to the extent of £80,000,000 have been agreed to. 
But little more than one-third of this sum has been distributed ; 
the remainder is still to be obtained from the money market by 
the State. Borrowing on the plan now in force means, at present 
rates, a loss of nearly 15 per cent. on all the stock issued, thus 
creating a permanent burden on the funds provided to meet the 
cost of the flotation. By an extraordinary oversight the ultimate 
liability was placed upon the Treasury grants to Irish local authori- 
ties ; though it is probable that the earlier Act of 1891 supplied the 
model for this guarantee. Assertions that the claim was never 
intended to be enforced are evidence of either (1) intention to 
mislead the British taxpayer, or (2) an erroneous estimate as to 
the probable course of events. The success of the Wyndham Act 


oe 
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in respect to the encouragement of land purchase has been sadly 
marred by the blunders that mark its finance. 

Two or three points seem perfectly clear: there must be an 
alteration of the now existing terms of advance. The present rate 
of the tenant’s annuity (331 per cent.) will need to be raised to 
33 per cent. in order to meet the interest on land stock and provide 
for the repayment of the principal. Public opinion in Ireland has 
become so accustomed to the terms established since 1903 that the 
supply of all the capital needed for the buying-out of the whole of 
the land of Ireland at 2? per cent. is regarded, if not as a law of 
Nature, at least as a duty of the British Government. It is 
curious to see the growth of this system of advances. Beginning 
with the loan to Church tenants of two-thirds of the value of the 
holdings that they purchased, it expanded into the supply, first of 
three-quarters, then of four-fifths, then of the whole (one-fifth 
being retained as a temporary guarantee), until even this retention 
was abandoned in 1903. The framers of the “Bright ” clauses of 
the Church Act of 1869 would have looked with dismay on the 
development of their idea of aiding the thrifty tenant to buy his 
holding through the use of public credit. The special feature of 
the period from 1885 on to the close of the century encouraged the 
complacent belief that cheap capital would be always available and 
freely supplied by the State. A premium on Consols appeared to 
be the normal condition, and one on which important political 
measures could be safely made to depend. In the entire reversal 
of the monetary situation is found the conclusive reason for an 
adjustment of the terms of advance set up in 1903. As the law 
stands, the considerable loss attendant on raising funds by the 
issue of stock must fall on the Irish ratepayer by the almost auto- 
matic proceeding of deduction from the Exchequer grants. This 
situation is recognised as unbearable; the only difference of 
opinion is as to the mode of relief. Either contributions from the 
general revenue, which, in the already strained state of national 
finance, could hardly be made permanent, or the revision of the 
amount payable by purchasing tenants form the only available al- 
ternatives. The Government Bill of last year, which is about to be 
re-introduced in the present Session, appears to provide a reason- 
able and even a liberal solution. It accepts liability on the part 
of the State for all agreements actually concluded ; but it places 
future bargains on the sounder basis of an annuity, calculated at 
33 per cent., including sinking fund. The general principle is, 
bowever, complicated by the adoption of the unfortunate plan of 
using stock instead of cash (1) for part of the payments on com- 
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pleted agreements, and (2) for future transactions. In the former 
case there is the appearance of a breach of faith, though it must be 
confessed that the delay in making payments to landlords which 
exists at present is, substantially, the same grievance. One of 
the many instances of the carelessness that marked the prepara- 
tion of the Wyndham Act is the omission from it of any section 
limiting the annual amount of advances; though the financial 
groundwork of the measure was the bargain with the Treasury 
that only five millions per annum should be raised in the first 
three years. A statement made in debate (the course taken by 
Mr. Wyndham) has not the binding effect that was clearly neces- 
sary in a matter of such importance. But it does show that the 
fixing of a limit was recognised as financially imperative. As four 
millions in cash is to be available each year for the purpose of 
liquidating the accumulated arrears of purchase transactions, it 
may be said that the Treasury is keeping its private bargain with 
the Irish Secretary, though this affords no satisfaction to the 
landlords and tenants affected thereby. 

On due consideration of the different interests involved, it 
seems that the Government proposal, while somewhat hard on 
those who have completed their sales, is rather generous in the 
relief of the Irish ratepayer and prudent in its revision of the 
terms to obtain in the future. Probably the British taxpayer is 
the person really aggrieved, as he was assured that the transaction 
involved only a limited liability. His sole consolation is that this 
has been his usual experience in these Irish matters. 

Nevertheless, it is absolutely certain that all parties in Ireland 
regard any increase in the annuity charge as destructive of the 
settlement of 1903 and, therefore, as a serious, perhaps fatal, blow 
to the hopes of agrarian peace in Ireland. A few millions more 
would, it is thought, be a good investment likely to yield a high 
dividend in order and security. The broader view of the statesman 
should, we are told, supersede the narrower one of the financier. 

In like manner the additional sum suggested for the new 
graduated bonus is declared to be insufficient ; the former scale of 
12 per cent. will be pressed on the Government by all Irish parties. 
Otherwise, it is said that the chief inducement to life tenants 
having disappeared by the removal of what was their special per- 
quisite, for the bonus covered the expenses of selling, including 
the usual fee of 3 per cent. to negotiating agents, transactions will 
practically come to an end. In the Government plan the bonus 
scale varies with the price, but in the opposite direction. A sale 
at seventeen years’ purchase obtains 16 per cent. bonus, one at 
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twenty-five years nothing. It is almost certain that this compli- 
cated arrangement will have to be abandoned for something 
simpler. The real crux is to find the money for setting up what 
would be regarded by landlords as an adequate premium on sale. 

The administrative difficulties attendant on a “speeding-up” 
of the work of land transfer are still minimised, if not altogether 
ignored, and yet their frank recognition would have the advantage 
of suggesting the wisdom of a definite limit to the amount of 
purchases per annum. Investigation of titles and inspection of 
boundaries, together with inquiries as to value, contemplated in 
the new Bill need a skilled staff, which cannot be indefinitely 
enlarged. The completion of sales to the amount of £7 ,000,000 
probably represents the annual maximum that can be attained. 
This is, at all events, the result that experience affords. 

A governing condition which narrows the possibilities of 
amendment in the direction desired in Ireland is the general 
financial situation. Large Exchequer contributions are out of 
the question ; the burden of old age pensions, specially heavy in 
the case of Ireland, has to be met. The Treasury will this year 
possess the effective plea that the net Irish contribution for 
Imperial purposes has come to the vanishing point. Moreover, 
the influence of issues of land stock on the price of Government 
securities (even Consols) is so widely recognised that any large 
loan, or a series of loans, would be severely criticised. 

The development of land-purchase finance is further limited 
by the attempt to deal with the second set of Irish land problems— 
viz., those that centre round “congestion.” For many years the 
western counties have been a cause of anxiety and heart-searching 
to statesmen responsible for Irish government. 

The creation of the “Congested Districts Board” in 1891 was 
the outcome of the Balfour Administration. Its functions were 
the improvement of the areas in which small holdings and rela- 
tively large populations, coupled with a low valuation, were 
found. The western seaboard supplied the chief scene of its 
operations, though almost the whole of Connaught was included. 
Fisheries, agriculture, and domestic manufactures were taken in 
hand, estates were bought in, and unsuitable (what are now called 
“uneconomic”) holdings were redistributed. But the work of 
the Board was limited by the small amount of funds at its dis- 
posal, as well as by the absence of compulsory powers of purchase. 
To deal with the conflicting interests involved both money and 
authoritative intervention were needed. The careful and thorough 
inquiries of the Commission, presided over by Lord Dudley, and 
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the proposals put forward in its Report have made it incumbent 
on the Government to take some further steps in the direction of 
providing a systematic plan of economic reorganisation. It may 
be taken as conceded on all hands that the present condition 
cannot be allowed to continue, but here agreement ceases. The 
simple policy of voluntary sales under the Wyndham Act, the 
needful capital being supplied at the rate of 2? per cent., no 
matter what the condition of the market may be through the use 
of State credit, has received the support of the landlord interest. 
It is, however, plain that no Government could accept this solu- 
tion. The difficulties, financial and political, are too great; if 
public funds are to be used it must be for the promotion of a great 
public end. To secure the sanction of Parliament there must be 
agreement with the Irish representatives. The other mode of 
treatment presents equal difficulties ; it practically amounts to a 
complete reconstruction of the agricultural economy of the whole 
West of Ireland. The Dudley Commission, evidently impressed 
by the condition of these districts, recommended the redistribu- 
tion of the larger farms, and the establishment of a uniform type 
of holding of about £10 valuation. This class of farm appeared to 
the Commission to represent the true “economic holding” as 
adjusted to the nature of the Connaught peasant. What seems to 
have chiefly weighed on the minds of the Commissioners was the 
relation of the population to the available land. They admit that 
the £10 standard is too low (Final Report, p. 48); but they plead 
the “shortage of land,” and try to minimise the evils that the 
destruction of varied types of cultivation is likely to produce. 
Besides, paternal supervision and proper technical training may, 
they think, be expected to meet the danger of stagnation that uni- 
formity in area of farms might produce. The Government scheme 
is based on the Report, it adopts the general idea, and it accepts the 
machinery of a reorganised Board with a large elective element 
for the task of administration. The power of compulsion is neces- 
sarily to be granted to this authority, a condition which naturally 
excites the apprehension of every landowner in the west. 

Regarded from the economic standpoint, it is clear that the 
plan of solving the question of “congestion” by a quasi-paternal 
system is exposed to serious objections. Firstly, it is certain to 
prove expensive ; a public body does not buy cheaply, nor does it 
work rapidly. The money and time required for breaking up the 
large and consolidating the small holdings will be considerable, 
while the process will lead to a good deal of friction. Again, it 
is very doubtful whether the conception on which the whole plan 
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rests is justifiable; the phrase, “an economic holding,” sounds 
very well, but on closer examination it presents decided difficul- 
ties. Mere area or valuation, apart from the capacity of the 
occupier, affords no criterion of the economic standard of a farm. 
Even if we accept the idea of a typical economic holding, it is 
hardly open to dispute that wide divergences from the norm are 
in many cases desirable. 

But, in truth, the most primitive agricultural society needs 
more than one economic form, and with the growth of markets 
this tendency towards the development of connected, though dis- 
tinct modes of working land becomes more pronounced. Perhaps 
the most instructive evidence in the voluminous documents of the 
Dudley Commission is that on the relations that the cattle trade 
has developed between the small and the large farmers. Without 
this co-operation the pressure on the former class would be far 
greater than it is. Moreover, the credit system has been adjusted 
to this mode of dealing, and the removal of more than one im- 
portant section from the agricultural organisation would probably 
dislocate the trade on which even the small farmers depend. 

Another consideration of the highest importance is the widen- 
ing of opportunities for the capable agriculturist. The complete 
abolition of the large farm would destroy his chances. In doing 
so it would remove the best hope of progress towards a higher 
standard of life. The needs of the existing population are not the 
only claims to be taken into account; a temporary improvement 
would be dearly bought at the price of a permanent decline. 

On these grounds it may be held that, while the financial 
collapse of the Act of 1903 imposes the duty of legislation, this 
should for the present be confined to meeting the pressing question 
of the new terms of purchase together with further aid towards 
the work of improving agricultural methods. Whatever may be 
the political reasons, and they are always powerful in Irish affairs, 
the economic result remains untouched—viz., that any compre- 
hensive application of paternal regulation will, in all probability, 
turn out to be an expensive as well as a troublesome failure. 
With the many calls on the State a little delay would prove the 
most prudent course, though it would not satisfy either landlords 


or tenants in Ireland. 
C. F. BAsTABLE 
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The Evolution of Modern Germany. By WituiaAmM Harsurt 
DAWSON. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1908. Pp. 
xvi + 503.) 


THE economic growth of Germany from 1871 to the present 
day is the theme of Mr. Dawson’s book. He has studied his 
subject with great care and has thoroughly mastered it, so that 
his picture is a true one, true in fact and true in perspective. 
Moreover, the book has the great merit of being readable. 

What above all else stands out as the characteristic of German 
development during the last forty years is that it has become an 
industrial State on a large scale. Factories have increased in 
number, coal mines have been worked more and more, and the 
working classes in the towns have grown in numbers from year 
to year. To all these points Mr. Dawson gives much attention, 
and his information is full and reliable. His own description of 
conditions is supplemented by extracts from German sources and 
illustrated by tables of figures. He has utilised the valuable 
official German statistical reports to good purpose in almost every 
one of his chapters. 

How and why has this economic change in Germany been 
brought about? Mr. Dawson lays stress on a point which is 
often forgotten in this country, viz., that “industrial Germany is 
the child of industrial England.” It was English brains and 
English capital that helped to set the wheels of German industry 
going, and now their speed has almost reached that of their 
English competitors. Mr. Dawson might, perhaps, more clearly 
have pointed out that the steady growth of German industry 
was not due to chance. Germany was an agricultural country 
with an increasing population; its soil, on the whole, was not 
particularly fertile, and, therefore, it could not feed this growing 
population. Emigration to any very large extent was impossible. 
Therefore there was nothing for it but for the surplus popula- 
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tion from the country-side to flow into the towns and participate 
in industry. As one German economist put it, Germany must 
send out either commodities or human beings into the markets 
of the world. Since it had no over-sea empire, it could not send 
out human beings; it therefore turned its attention to the manu- 
facture of commodities. 

How successfully it has done this is brought out exceedingly 
well in Mr. Dawson’s chapter on “the personal element,” where 
he considers some of the reasons for the success of German 
industry. The German strives harder than the Englishman; 
he is keener; he tries to suit his customers better; he enjoys 
greater opportunities for technical education. Mr. Dawson might 
have added, he also works longer. The German works six and 
a half days a week, where the Englishman works only five and 
half. When Mr. Dawson reckons the influence of the Emperor 
as one of the factors in the success of German industry he is 
probably giving importance to a point which possesses none. 
The Emperor’s personal interests are so extensive that it is not 
surprising that he should wish to be informed on all questions con- 
cerning industry. But his influence on its development may 
be doubted. 

The section dealing with capital and its relation to labour 
is good. A very clear account is given of the various German 
trade unions and of the syndicates. Mr. Dawson is at pains to 
show that capitalism in Germany is gradually extending its 
hold on all industries, and his judgment on this question is 
sane and well-balanced. But there is a serious omission in 
his treatment. He does not pay attention to the banks and 
their influence ; he does not describe their growth, which, indeed, 
was extraordinary, and which serves as an index for observing 
the growth of German industrial activity. Thus, the Deutsche 
Bank, founded in 1870 with a capital of 15 million marks, 
possessed a capital and reserve fund of 54 million in 1880, of 
103 million in 1890, of 199 million in 1900, and of 301 million 
at the present day. It has 43 branches in Berlin and its neigh- 
bourhood, and also establishments in London, Bremen, Dresden 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Leipzig, Munich, and Nuremberg. lis 
growth has certainly been phenomenal, and the other great 
banks, such as the Dresdner, the Darmstiidter and the 
Discontogesellschaft, have not remained far behind. This aspect 
of German economic development is surely of importance, and it 
is a pity that Mr. Dawson has not dealt with it. 

But while German industry rightly comes first in Mr. 
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Dawson’s book, German agriculture receives full treatment. 
The chapter on the rural labour problem not only gives excellent 
scientific information, but also makes it clear what influence 
the Junker party has in Germany, and how reactionary that 
influence is. It is largely due to that, as Mr. Dawson shows, 
that in the social legislation of the past forty years the agricul- 
tural labourer has been almost entirely neglected. This 
particular chapter reads much like a romance. But in spite 
of reactionary measures from above, there is a good deal 
of co-operation among the farmers themselves, and this is one 
of the most hopeful signs in German agriculture. Mr. Dawson 
deals with this subject as fully as it deserves; so, too, with 
the population question, and with that of small holdings. 

The last section of the book is devoted to an account of the 
desire for national expansion in Germany, and the results of that 
desire in the wish for colonies and for a large navy, and also its 
effect on home legislation, more especially its effect on the 
finances. It is all very full and most informing, the story of 
German colonial policy being carried down to the present day. 

Naturally the position of the Social Democratic Party receives 
some consideration. It is interesting to note that Mr. Dawson 
shares the view of Schiffle (in his “Three Letters to a States- 
man”) that there is small chance of the realisation of the Social 
Democratic ideal in Germany. “Of all the futile spectacles 
offered by German political life,” he says, “none is so strange 
or so tragic as that of a huge party, numbering now three and a 
quarter million adults, engaged year after year, and decade after 
decade, in the vain task of beating the air.” His reason for this 
is that Socialism does not know what it wants. 

The book ends with an excellent chapter on the Polish 
question, a matter of no little importance in modern German 
politics. 

Mr. Dawson’s book is thoroughly trustworthy and interesting. 
We hope there will be a second edition. If there is, we should 
like to suggest to Mr. Dawson that an enlarged index would add 
considerably to the value of the book; that ‘‘ three- or four- 
fold’’ is a Teutonism which is best avoided; that ‘‘ foreigner ’”’ 
is surely a better word than “outlander,” on page 105; and that 
the Kreuz Zeitung will probably mean more to his readers than 
the Cross Gazette. These, to be sure, are all small points; but 
it is a pity that they should be found in a book which reaches 
such a high standard of excellence. It is a book which we can 
heartily recommend; it is a mine of information, valuable and 
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scientific, on all aspects of modern German economic life, and 
will prove useful to the general reader no jess than to the 
specialist. 

M. EPSTEIN 


Collectivism: A Study of Some of the Leading Social Questions 
of the Day. By Pavut Leroy Brauuiev. Translated and 
abridged by Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. (London: John 
Murray. Pp. 343.) 


IT is now almost a quarter of a century since the publication 
of the first edition of M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu’s Le Collectivisme, 
and the appearance of Sir Arthur Clay’s excellent though abridged 
translation is to be welcomed as making the gist of this masterly 
critique of modern Socialism, by the great French economist, 
available to a wider circle of English readers. 

Collectivism is taken, as defined by Schiiffle, to mean the sub- 
stitution of State for private ownership of the instruments of 
production as distinct from the products—of production capital as 
distinct from consumption capital—and of State authority for 
private competition in the organisation of industry, as well as in 
the distribution of the products to the workers in proportion to 
the quantity and the value of their labour (pp. 4, 155). 

It is, as M. Leroy Beaulieu remarks, to the negative side of 
Collectivism rather than to the positive—to the criticism of the 
abuses of the existing capitalistic society rather than to the expo- 
sition of the system by which they propose to replace it—that 
Coliectivist writers have hitherto devoted most attention. Just, 
therefore, as Das Kapital is the standard work on the critical 
side, so our author adopts Schiffle’s Quintessence of Socialism as 
the best exposition of the “positive” side of the doctrine of Col- 
lectivism—‘“the only attempt that has been made to give any 
definite idea of the proposed reconstruction of society” (pp. 154, 
246). Readers will, however, observe that, while in the earlier 
parts of this work M. Leroy Beaulieu speaks of Schaffle as advo- 
cating Collectivist doctrines (p. 13), he later on expressly recog- 
nises Schiffle’s disclaimer of the idea that the Quintessence of 
Socialism is to be taken as anything more than “an impartial 
exposition of the practical working of a new society formed upon 
the principles of Collectivism,” in no way voicing his own per- 
sonal opinion as to the practicability of the programme (p. 245). 

Taking Collectivism first in its more limited form, or that 
which would nationalise only the land and other natural agents 
and forces, M. Leroy Beaulieu examines in turn the different 
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historical or existing systems of collective ownership of land, and 
different schemes of land nationalisation. In the course of this 
survey, he shows conclusively that the substitution of individual 
for collective ownership of land has gone hand in hand with the 
improvement in agricultural methods and the increase in produc- 
tion ; while the dogma of the “unearned increment,” whether in 
the case of rural or of urban landed property “is but a figment of 
the brain of certain philosophers, who have assumed that a for- 
tuitous combination of circumstances existing at one moment of 
history was a normal condition” (pp. 77-80). Far from it. 
Rural landowners as a class have not during the last century 
received in the way of rent even a moderate rate of interest on 
their capital sunk in improvements (pp. 20, 88), while as regards 
urban land, “History abounds with the names of majestic cities 
which have altogether disappeared or are now represented only 
by little boroughs” (p. 82). 

In the second part of the work M. Leroy Beaulieu proceeds to 
the discussion of Industrial Collectivism. The first three chapters 
contain a trenchant criticism and exposure of the Marxian critique 
of the existing individualist system as it appeared to Karl Marx 
and Lassalle, while the remainder is devoted to a critical examina- 
tion of the positive side of Collectivism as set forth by Schiffle, 
i.e., the proposed Collectivist system which is to replace Indi- 
vidualism. The difficulties involved in a Collectivist régime have 
often been exposed, but surely never with more telling effect than 
here. 

But the opening years of the twentieth century have seen 
Socialism pass once for all beyond the stage of indiscriminate 
acceptance of the Marxian theory. It is to these newer develop- 
ments, including “Socialisme réformiste” and “Solidarisme ” 
(‘‘a variety of Socialism with a decorative name”) that M. Leroy 
Beaulieu turns in the third part of the work. Marx’s leading 
positions, both historical and theoretical, have been emphatically 
repudiated by the ‘‘ opportunists,’’ who now form the dominant 
Socialist school, represented, for example, by Millerand and 
Jaurés in France, Bernstein in Germany, and the Fabians in 
England. The faithful Marxians, headed by Guesde, Kautsky, 
and Hyndman, are now intellectually a discredited body. 

A large measure of the credit of this achievement belongs to 
the Socialist Bernstein, a former disciple of Marx, and the friend 
of Engels. But, as was pointed out by his opponent Kautsky, in 
all the leading positions of his criticism of the Marxian doctrine 
he had been anticipated by M. Leroy Beaulieu in the earlier 
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editions of this work. At the same time, “whilst very little 
attention was paid to criticism of Marxism so long as it emanated 
from economists, public attention was at once attracted when 
similar criticisms were uttered by a prominent Socialist” (p. 248). 

It is clear then that, though for propagandist purposes the 
Marxian doctrine may be retained, Marxian Collectivism or 
“scientific Socialism” is intellectually an antiquity. But the 
menace to society is, as our author observes, greater than ever. 
The differences amongst Socialists are of little practical import- 
ance. “Complete Collectivism is the ideal which, consciously or 
unconsciously, they all pursue” (pp. 287, 326). Bernstein, 
Millerand, Jaurés, and the Fabians have but substituted for the 
Marxian method of a catastrophic proletarian revolution the 
policy, which in practice is infinitely more dangerous, of a slow 
and gradual approach to Collectivism by means of municipalisa- 
tion and nationalisation of industries, class legislation for the 
benefit of the labourers and their unions, and progressive taxa- 
tion “initiated with deceptive moderation.” 

Whatever the method of approach, the end is the same, and 
under such a régime M. Leroy Beaulieu concludes that individual 
liberty and dignity must disappear. Such is the view of the most 
distinguished representative in France to-day of the classical or 
liberal school of economists—a school the members of which, 
it must be admitted, have generally been characterised by an 
optimism somewhat too robust to commend itself to many 
economists in this country. Our author is true to the traditions 
of his school in his profound belief in individual liberty and 
distrust of State interference. His criticism of the Collectivist 
doctrine, however, is not based merely on a priori principles, but 
is rendered all the more effective because it is supported by an 
unusually wide knowledge of, and great facility in the use of, the 
facts of industrial life. 

The translation gives a very able and faithful, though much 
abridged, rendering of M. Leroy Beaulieu’s argument. The loss 
inevitable in translation and abridgment appears to us to have 
been, in Sir Arthur Clay’s hands, reduced toa minimum. There 
has, however, just appeared (January, 1909) a fifth edition of 
Le Collectivisme, augmented by the addition of a fourth book, 
denominated Le Syndicalisme—La “ Nouvelle Ecole” (1908). It 
is to be hoped that Sir Arthur Clay and his publisher will be 
able to add the substance of this new part to the next edition 
of his excellent and serviceable translation. 


ArcH. B. CLARK 
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Socialism in Local Government. By W. G. TowLEeR. With 
Introduction by Captain H. M. Jessel. (London: G. Allen 
and Sons, 1908.) 


THE publication of this volume was promoted by the London 
Municipal Society, of which Mr. Towler is the Secretary and 
Captain Jessel the Chairman. When it is remembered that this 
Society is the headquarters in London of the municipal Conserva- 
tive, or the Municipal Reform Party, as it is now called, it is clear 
that this work must be regarded as a frankly partisan publication. 
In this, however, there are definite advantages ; for it is becoming 
more and more difficult to treat social questions without party 
bias, and the reader ought to be in a position to make the neces- 
sary allowances for it. The author in this case cannot be accused 
of that insidious method of attack which consists in pretending 
to give both sides of the argument with absolute impartiality 
whilst in reality being only concerned in attempting to influence 
the reader’s mind in one direction, for no one after reading this 
book will have the impression that he has heard all that can be 
said in favour of Socialism. 

The main aim of the author is to indicate the advances which 
are now being made by Socialists by means of the capture of 
English local government machinery. In the earlier chapters, 
the history, extent, and financial aspects of municipal trade are 
dealt with, the conclusion being that “by an efficient system of 
franchises a far greater financial gain than any claimed by muni- 
cipal traders would accrue to the ratepayers” (p. 82). As to the 
relative price and quality of goods sold by municipalities and 
private companies, we are told that the information available “is 
wholly insufficient to enable a sound opinion to be formed on the 
point” (p. 94); and yet the author cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting figures telling in one direction only. As to labour and 
politics, it is stated, as regards private and municipal manage- 
ment, “that we do not find as yet any serious difference of treat- 
ment as regards hours of labour and rate of wages” (p. 319), 
though little positive evidence on this question is quoted. In 
fact, we may heartily agree with the author that it is of prime 
importance that a Royal Commission on Municipal Trade should 
be appointed. 

The remaining chapters deal clearly but briefly with various 
more general subjects, including Socialism in the Poor Law, the 
right to work, and the municipalisation of the drink traffic. The 
failure of municipal housing and municipal works departments 
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is, in the author’s opinion, clearly demonstrable. Socialism in 
education is also discussed, the view being expressed that, as 
regards various protective measures, the “parents should pay, 
or, if unable to do so, should be controlled and regulated by the 
State as inefficients” (p. 266). The author is perhaps wise in 
avoiding the subject of eugenics; but in reading this chapter 
one cannot but suspect that future generations will look back 
with astonishment at a period when the advantages of the State 
taking away children from their parents in certain circumstances 
was fully recognised, whilst the public were blind to the even 
more cogent advantages of preventing such parents from produc- 
ing more children to be ill-fed and neglected. In dealing with 
national character and progress some of the assertions are over- 
strained. We may, however, agree that we shall have reached 
the perilous stage in the progress of Socialism when the citizen 
is ‘‘ beginning to lose faith in himself, and to look to the State 
as father and mother of all’’; and it is to be feared that there 
is some ground for asserting that ‘‘ this loss of self-reliance has 
become most marked during the past two decades ’’ (p. 139). 

The book is well written, and the author carries his readers 
readily along with him. It is a work intended for the general 
reader rather than for the economist. Probably the author’s 
main object was to write a text-book which would serve as a 
guide to those who wish to ‘take an active part in municipal 
electoral campaigns on the anti-Socialistic side, and for this pur- 
pose it is admirably suited. 

LEONARD DARWIN 


A History of the English Agricultural Labourer. By Dr. W. 
Hassacu, Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Kiel. Newly edited by the author and translated by Ruth 
Kenyon, with a Preface by Sidney Webb, LL.B. (London : 
P. §. King and Son, 1908.) 


TEACHERS and students of economic history will be glad to 
have Dr. Hasbach’s monograph on the English agricultural 
labourer made more accessible in an English version. In the 
first chapter, which has been re-written so as to embrace the 
results of much recent research, an attempt has been made to 
sketch in the earlier history of agricultural labour from the Con- 
quest to the eighteenth century. But the main scope of the 
present work is more accurately expressed by the title of the 
German edition of 1894, Die englischen Landarbeiter in den 
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letzten hundert Jahren. It is in Dr. Hasbach’s instructive survey 
of the voluminous agricultural controversialists of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, and in his expert guidance through 
the mazes of the endless Government reports issued since 1832, 
that his main contribution to our knowledge lies. The story of the 
degradation of the agricultural labourer has been often told before 
from different points of view, never perhaps with so complete 
and scientific an array of authorities, and it isa dark story. But 
however clearly he may recognise the desirability of a scientific 
diagnosis, the patriotic reader will be apt to wince when he sees 
the wounds of his country handled by a foreign expert, and to 
grumble ungratefully that the family doctor would have better 
understood the constitution of the patient. 

This feeling will be strengthened by the somewhat sweeping 
judgments as to the general course of English social and political 
history which emerge now and then in the background of the 
investigation, such, for instance, as the statement that “Henry 
VII. or Henry VIII. might have ventured to abolish the Justice 
of the Peace or put limits to his power” (p. 37); or that “it was 
hoped that by means of free trade the Continental nations could 
be kept in the agricultural stage of development, and so take off 
the products of English industries: an idea which could never 
have been entertained if the laws of economic development and 
the actual state of the facts had been better known, or even if 
Hamilton and List had been read ” (p. 50) ; or that “the Reforma- 
tion robbed them [‘ the lower classes ’] of the institutions which 
had helped them in their times of need, and Parliamentary 
government produced a class domination which took their land 
from them, threw on them a great part of the burdens entailed 
by trade wars, and Colonial wars, and pitilessly abandoned them 
to the storm which broke over them with the rise of the great 
industry ” (p. 70). 

If the last statement represented the whole truth it would 
indeed, as Dr. Hasbach says, be remarkable that the lower classes 
should have accepted the convictions of the middle classes as to 
the advantages secured by the Reformation and the Revolution. 
But on Dr. Hasbach’s own showing, the middle classes were just 
as much deprived of the land as the lower classes. The really 
remarkable thing is that the middle classes, once so influential, 
should have acquiesced so quietly in their own expropriation. The 
suggestion forces itself upon the mind that they must have had 
some interest in the process. And Dr. Hasbach furnishes 
evidence that they had. We hear of “the attraction which the 
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great industry then just developing exercised on capacity, enter- 
prise and capital,” and of “the wealth that was to be made in 
industry,” leading the yeomanry to invest their capital in it. We 
are told that “where a spirit of improvement first broke out the 
yeomanry sold their land in order to acquire sufficient capital to 
rent a large farm” (pp. 104-5). With natural causes like these at 
his disposal it is surely not scientific for the economist to seek the 
explanation of the changes in agricultural organisation during 
the eighteenth century in “first, the more luxurious standard of 
life adopted by the landlord class, and their consequent need of a 
larger income; secondly, the enclosures, for the most part the 
results of that need; then the increased price of provisions to 
which the enclosures contributed ; next, the system of the large 
farm pioneered about the same period; and, finally, the new 
method of cultivation which demanded men of a different class 
and larger capital” (p. 103). 

This is putting the cart before the horse. Luxurious standards 
of life and the need of a larger income are not the efficient causes 
of agricultural improvement or indeed of anything but bank- 
ruptcy. ‘They produced the latter effect in France during the 
same period. Arthur Young informs us that whilst land in 
England paid on the average the same rent per acre as in France, 
it furnished in addition a profit to the improving farmer, and 
produced from 50 to 100 per cent. more food for the non-agricul- 
tural population. For a country whose population had doubled 
within a century these were highly important economic results. 
Why should they not have had economic causes? ‘The political 
and social motives that led men of wealth to invest in land need 
not be denied as long as it is admitted that such motives did not 
counteract, but co-operated with, and were even subordinated to, 
economic motives. That this was so is implied in the statement 
that the trading classes bought up land to secure social prestige, 
and then applied hard commercial principles to the management 
of it. Making every due allowance for the working of special 
social causes, the disappearance of the small capitalist in agricul- 
ture is in the main to be attributed to the same causes as the 
disappearance of the master craftsman before the great industry. 

Behind these two mutually dependent aspects of English 
economic development lay social and political conditions, the 
absence of which was the main hindrance to the economic pro- 
gress of France. But the general effect of these conditions had 
been, not so much to secure the domination of any particular 


class, as to promote, in a higher degree than was to be found in 
G 2 
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any contemporary nation, the free play of economic forces, to 
stimulate the ambitious element in all ranks of society, to preserve 
a free upward and downward flow, and so to produce an elasticity 
of class formation which readily adapted itself to the possibilities 
of economic expansion instead of rigidly determining them. It 
was these conditions and not either the benevolent wisdom of 
Tudor despots on the one hand, or the heartless Whig policy of 
latifundia on the other, which enabled the yeomen to buy out the 
thriftless gentry in the sixteenth century, and invited an 
enterprising gentry in the eighteenth century to buy out an anti- 
quated yeomanry. The spirit of individualism and laissez-faire 
was not created by Adam Smith. Any student of the manorial 
records of the more progressive parts of England will know how 
freely the economic forces of every period since the thirteenth 
century have operated upon the holding and the ownership of 
land, and the general effect of recent research into enclosures is 
to show that changes which were once thought to be spasmodic 
and of late date had been proceeding slowly and steadily for three 
or four centuries. Those who ponder these things find them- 
selves in the presence of tendencies which are not easily directed 
or controlled by legislation. 

But undoubtedly the weak point of our individualism is the 
harshness with which it bears upon the economically weak, 
especially in transitional periods. That this fact constitutes our 
most pressing social problem is now so generally recognised that 
Dr. Hasbach’s special study of the darkest period in the history 
of the agricultural labourer is peculiarly timely and useful. , The 
labourers, as Dr. Hasbach truly remarks, are “a passive class, 
whose history has for the most part been made by other classes.” 
In the strictest sense of the term indeed (which implies common 
aims and institutions), they have never, except for short periods 
in the fourteenth and the nineteenth centuries, been a class at all, 
but only a residuum depleted of all its stronger elements by the 
attractive force of the classes properly so-called. A residuum has 
no continuous history, and though a study of its fortunes at any 
period may afford great instruction to the statesman and the 
social reformer, it does not furnish favourable ground for a retro- 
spective view of the development of the more organised and 
successful classes. 

A few minor points may be noticed. The bordars and cotters 
of Domesday, whose number almost equals that of the villeins 
proper, must have lived by hiring out their labour, as their holdings 
were inadequate to support them. The estimated increase of the 
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population from two millions at Domesday to two and a half 
millions at the beginning of the fourteenth century seems inade- 
quate to account for the social changes admittedly produced, or to 
allow for subsequent depletion by the pestilence. The inconsist- 
ency discovered (p. 136) in Adam Smith’s account of the relations 
of wages to prices is more apparent than real. Writing in 1776, 
and taking a long retrospect of a century, Adam Smith considered 
that the purchasing power of wages was on the whole increasing. 
He was aware of the rise in prices of foodstuffs in the previous 
ten years, but in taking a longer view he regarded it as a tem- 
porary fluctuation. A serious slip (probably made in translation) 
occurs on p. 82. The export of corn without licence was allowed 
by the Act of 1436-7 until (not when) prices reached a certain 
height. The translation seems upon the whole to be well done. 
A useful bibliography forms one of the seven appendices. 
GrorcE UNWIN 


Problems of Unemployment in the London Building Trade. By 
Norman B. Dearzte. Toynbee Trust Essay. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.) 


Mr. DeaRLE’s title is significant. Unlike such general terms 
as “The Unemployed,” or “The Problem of the Unemployed,” 
“it is intended to suggest the complexity of a number of parts ina 
single whole, and the necessary analysis of the conception into 
its component parts.” The character of the book is very fairly 
summed up in this phrase. Its defect lies in an occasional lack 
of guidance as to the proportions in which the parts must be 
recombined to form the complete whole. Amongst the multitude 
of interacting forces the reader is sometimes puzzled to know in 
which direction he is expected to look for the final resultant. 

Of the value of the book, to which Mr. Price contributes an 
introduction, there can be no doubt. One of the great difficulties 
which hampered the recent experiments in dealing with the un- 
employed in London was the exceptionally severe and prolonged 
depression in the building trade, which caused the pressure of 
distress to continue almost unabated long after industry in general 
had shown marked improvement. Both for the purpose of fore- 
casting the future and for deciding upon present remedies it soon 
became desirable to know more precisely what had happened and 
what was likely to happen in that trade. 

For the answers to these questions Mr. Dearle’s book pro- 
vides a wealth of material. He discusses in detail the various 
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factors affecting the amount of unemployment in the different 
branches of the trade—recent changes in area, extent, and com- 
position ; long period variations ; permanent changes of method ; 
seasonal fluctuations; and the general irregularity with which 
even a constant amount of work is distributed amongst different 
firms, and which, when combined with a haphazard method of 
engagement, is the chief cause of the predominance of casual 
labour, and of the failure of the supply to adjust itself to any 
decrease in the demand. These last tendencies are increased by 
defects in the method of entrance to the trade and the training of 
the younger members. Many of the skilled branches tend to be 
recruited from the provinces, where a practical general training is 
more common. This has two results. The London boy takes | 
up chiefly the unskilled branches, and the provincial immigration 
continues even when the tide of prosperity has turned. 

) The chapter on changes of area is disappointing. Perhaps 
the materials for comparison do not exist. Since Mr. Dearle, 
for reasons given, confines himself mainly to the County of 
London, and treats that area as a single unit, he can throw but 
little light on the question how far the site of building activity 
(allowing for clearances, rebuilding, and repairs) has changed by 
radial expansion, leaving the less mobile workmen stranded in 
the inner districts. 'The county area is too small for this purpose, 
and it is not concentric with the area built upon, so that recent 
expansion is partly within its boundaries and partly without. 
Mr. Dearle quotes the census figures and the statistics of new 
houses for the outlying districts, but only for estimating the total 
growth of the trade, and the distinction between residence and 
employment is not dwelt upon. Nor is there any evidence upon 
the question whether or not there has been over-building in 
relation to the normal demand. This is important in estimating 
the chance of the trade sharing in any general revival of industry 
—as in 1907 it failed to do. 

Of changes in method the greatest is the introduction of ferro- 
concrete, though there has also been a great increase of specialisa- 
tion in patent processes and fittings, and in the “importation ” 
of ready-made fixtures from the provinces. These changes affect 
some branches more than others, and their influence on large 
contracts differ from that on small. Thus plumbers have suffered 
from patent appliances more than they have gained from increased 
sanitation. Ferro-concrete is used for floors, but not yet for walls, 
and its applicability to small houses is disputed. The importance 
of such considerations in forecasting the future is obvious. 
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Seasonal changes are treated in considerable detail. Here 
again different branches and different-sized firms are affected 
differently, but the general result is that in London the seasonal 
curve is almost a zigzag, and there are summer seasons of depres- 
sion as well as winter. This is due to the combination of strictly 
seasonal influences affecting supply with ‘“quasi-seasonal” ones 
affecting demand. ; 

In spite of this complexity of detail the summing-up of this 
section in a chapter on “The Interaction of Different Causes ” 
is fairly clear. The effects of changes of area and of method 
were all masked by the great boom of 1895 to 1900, which brought 
the unemployed percentage down to 0°7, and attracted large 
numbers into the trade. When therefore the depression set in 
after the war, their influence on employment had all the effect of 
a sudden revolution. Even the most regular employees of many 
firms were thrown out, and the reserves of semi-casual workmen 
collected round each employing agency were left helplessly 
stranded by changes whose beginning and end they had no means 
of foreseeing. The whole story illustrates the need for the organi- 
sation of the labour market in such a way as to disseminate 
knowledge and to check an oversupply of labour by rendering the 
existing supply more mobile. 

The later part of the book discusses the effects of unemploy- 
ment and the possible methods of dealing with it, both those 
practised by the men themselves, individually or collectively, and 
those which require public action. Although the inadequacy 
of the former, especially in the case of the casual labourer, is only 
too evident, the detailed description of them is of great value. 
They must always be the ultimate protection against distress, and 
they are too often ignored in generalisations on the subject. To 
make such provision practicable, however, the gap to be covered 
must be narrowed by public organisation. The artificial provision 
of work for individuals is an unsatisfactory way of doing this, 
though Mr. Dearle gives good reasons for the reservation of public 
contracts for bad times as a means of limiting the range of fluc- 
tuations in both directions. 

He endorses on the whole—though the long study of complex 
facts evidently makes him reluctant to generalise—the conclusion 
to which most recent research has led: that the fundamental 
need is the decasualisation of labour so as to avoid the accumula- 
tion of a half-employed surplus, and that a system of Labour 
Exchanges may be expected to do much in this direction. The 
success of any form of public organisation must, however, depend 
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largely upon the careful study of detail and the diffusion of the 
knowledge thus gained. This book is valuable not only for its 
own contribution towards this end, but as a sign that the need is 
recognised, and as an example of the kind of research in which 


it will have to be met. 
H. R. Maynarp 


The Taxation of the Liquor Trade. By JosEpH ROWNTREE and 
ARTHUR SHERWELL, M.P. (London: Macmillan and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


For those who wish to know what high license means, 
how it has worked in other countries, and how much additional 
revenue it might yield, no book can be more serviceable than 
this. Although only a new edition, it is very much more than 
a mere reprint of the first. The arrangement has been developed, 
every chapter contains new matter, and a long supplementary 
chapter at the end is entirely new. Since the appearance of the 
first edition in 1906, new legislation has been passed in the 
British Colonies and in the United States which compelled the 
authors to revise their figures and diagrams. All this legislation, 
it should be noticed, points in one direction—to higher license 
duties and reduction in the number of licenses, and its effect “has 
been to emphasise still further the marked disparity between the 
rates of license taxation in the United Kingdom and those 
imposed in the British Colonies and in the United States, where 
the standards of taxation, although enormously higher than in 
this country, are constantly being increased.” That license 
duties are higher in the States than in this country is fairly well 
known, but defenders of the licensed trade have constantly alleged 
that this disparity is counterbalanced by lower taxation of beer 
and spirits in America. Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, how- 
ever, give ample figures to refute this contention, and have 
improved upon their first volume, where they compared the total 
taxation of the liquor trade in the two countries “on the basis 
of the license duties plus the excise duties on beer-and spirits,” 
and now make the comparison complete by including wine, and 
by allowing for the customs duties on imported beer and spirits. 
This final comparison, so they contend, proves conclusively that 
“the liquor trade in this country, judged by American standards 
of taxation, is undertaxed to the extent of from seven to thirteen 
million sterling annually.” 

How do our authors prove what they allege? Alcohol being 
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both a much-taxed commodity and also a dangerous one, its sale is 
strictly controlled and confined to certain individuals specially 
licensed to sell it, t.e. it is a monopoly. In the last half-century 
the action of Parliament and of the licensing authorities has in- 
creasingly tended to the restriction of the monopoly, and conse- 
quently to the enhancement of the value of a license. Before 
1880 the duty or fee for a-license was almost nominal, and even 
after Mr. Gladstone’s Budget the charges were quite inadequate, 
especially on beer and wine licenses and on the larger fully- 
licensed houses ; while for the last twenty-eight years no change 
has been made, although the population and the consumption 
of alcohol have both increased, and although the number of 
licenses has fallen steadily. In the Colonies and in the United 
States a very different policy has prevailed. Innumerable varia- 
tions of detail may be discovered, but throughout Australasia, 
South Africa, and North America one broad principle prevails— 
that the license to sell alcohol is a valuable privilege for which a 
substantial payment must be made. Yet this principle was 
hardly recognised thirty years ago, so that nearly the whole of 
the high license system dates from years subsequent to 1880, 
during which time there has been no increase, and indeed no 
alterations, in the license duties paid in this country. 

What are the actual duties now paid in the United Kingdom? 
A beerhouse pays £3 10s. yearly, and a beer and wine house £4, 
just these sums, and no more, even if rated at £1,000 a year, and 
‘* fully-licensed ’’ houses, t.e., those selling spirits also, pay duties 
graduated according to their annual value, and rising from £4 10s. 
to £60. A few instances will show how absurd and inadequate 
the duties paid for the larger houses really are. 


Annual value. Duty. Percentage. 
CMO cen tes, ater en £11 55 
MO ek a 43d hegre 20 50 
sis Ss aed es aes 35 174 
SS a ea 45 11} 
MME ese Jats, gustan an PAKS 60 3 


Mr. Sherwell, who has taken great pains to obtain accurate 
and recent figures, having travelled extensively, I believe, in the 
course of his investigations, gives the license duties paid in our 
Colonies and the United States. In Tasmania the minimum 
charge is £25, in Western Australia, £40, in the Transvaal, £50. 
Canada, with a per capita consumption of alcohol less than half 
as large as our own, charges higher rates; in Quebec the pay- 
ments rise from £60 for premises rated at £40 (without a license) 
to £310 for premises rated at £2,000, and in Montreal the charges 
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rise from £80 to £300. High as these figures may seem, they 
are surpassed in the United States. Every licensee must pay the 
federal tax of 25 dollars, but in addition minor authorities can 
and do make further charges. Thus in Savannah a licensee in 
1907 paid £5 to Washington, £40 to the State of Georgia, £40 to 
the municipality, and £10 to the county. Some towns use 
their taxing powers to reduce the number of licensed houses, or 
even to suppress them altogether; in Minnesota, e.g., “from 
£600 to £800 is sometimes charged for a license,” and one “small 
town of 6,000 inhabitants reduced its licenses to two, and levied 
a license tax of £480 on each.” To compare the revenue derived 
from licenses in the two countries—American towns obtain £413 
for every 1,000 inhabitants, while English towns only obtain 
£41, or, to give a concrete instance, Boston charges £310 for 
a license and Liverpool £28, and the contrast between New York 
and London is even more remarkable, being 13s. 10d. per head 
as against lld. In New York, too, clubs pay the same duty as 
saloons, i.e., £245, but in England they pay a miserable regis- 
tration fee of 5s. 

In reply to defenders of the licensed and brewing trades, who 
explain away the high license system of America by pointing to 
the lower taxation of beer and spirits in the States, Messrs. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell give the actual figures in each case, and prove 
that the total taxation is lower in this country. Although beer 
now pays a third more in England, 1.e., 7s. 44d. per barrel, this 
is due to war taxation, which has survived peace, and if we take 
a similar period in America, the Spanish war sent up taxation 
to lls. 8d. in 1889-1900, though it sunk again shortly, in 
1902, to 9s. 34d., and then to its present level of 5s. 10d. in 1903. 
Besides this brewers, who escape with a 20s. license in England, 
pay anything up to £1,220 in the States. Spirits show a greater 
disparity, paying only half the English rate of 11s. per gallon; 
but again we find manufacturers taxed heavily, distillers and 
wholesale dealers paying duties rising to £500, as against £10 10s. 
in England. Recent figures for the whole of the United States 
are not available, but in 1896 the combined license duties and 
taxation worked out at 10s. 04d. per gallon of absolute alcohol, 
compared with 8s. 4d. here, or, taking later figures (for single 
States only), taxation in Michigan for the years 1903-7 amounted 
to 10s. 33d., compared with 8s. 11$d. in the United Kingdom. 

Our authors, of course, state their case with far greater com- 
pleteness and wealth of detail and illustration, but even from the 
few extracts given above it must be clear that the case for high 
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license, or at least for increased license duties, which shall secure 
a reasonable payment for the lucrative monopoly which the State 
confers and protects, has been fully proved. If it be contended 
that the money to pay these high duties would be extracted from 
the consumer by an addition to the price of beer and spirits, one 
may reply: (1) That, if so, the brewing and distributing trades 
will gain ; (2) that the “consumer ” in this case is the person who 
gets the license, not the person who drinks at the bar; and (3) 
that the proposed reforms would hardly affect the smaller licensed 
houses, which pay substantial duties already, and would not touch 
the wholesale trade or private consumption. Incidentally it may 
be said that high license is the most effective way of preventing 
the growth of a ‘‘ vested interest,” the simplest and most automatic 
machinery for securing a reduction in numbers, and, in short, the 
condition precedent of “practical temperance reform.” 
J. K. ALLEN 


Children’s Care Committees. By MARGARET FRERE, Member of 
the Education Committee, London County Council. (Lon- 
don: King, 1909. Pp. 86. Price 1s. net.) 


THE problem of the neglected children in our public elemen- 
tary schools is so much to the fore at present, and the remedies 
suggested by different schools of thought are so diverse, that one 
turns with relief to this book to see what improvement has actu- 
ally been effected in the necessitous schools of London by the 
establishment therein under Section A of the Education (Provi- 
sion of Meals) Act, 1906, of Children’s Care Committees. Miss 
Frere, however, describes what should be the work of the 
Children’s Care Committees of London rather than what they 
are actually doing; she describes simply and straightforwardly 
work among necessitous children that has been carried on by 
herself and others since 1898 in one particular school, at first 
under the name of a Charitable Funds Committee, then (in 1902) 
under the name of Children’s Relief Committee, and finally in 
1908 under the present title. The story has all the suggestive- 
ness of truth and reality; Miss Frere writes from first-hand 
knowledge, and shows what can be done elsewhere, by what she 
and her friends have succeeded in doing themselves. 

There are chapters on recreation, on thrift, on securing suitable 
situations to children on leaving school; there are appendices 
giving bibliography, typical menus for feeding necessitous chil- 
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dren, and lists of employment and apprenticing agencies; but 
perhaps the most valuable chapters are those which describe the 
work of relieving necessitous children. Miss Frere refers to the 
old-fashioned (yet still unfortunately popular) ideal of feeding all 
school children wholesale on every school day at the public 
expense, and rejects it as worse than useless. “This solution 
experience has proved to be no solution at all; in many London 
schools where widely extended, highly organised systems of free 
feeding have flourished for years, the stream of child misery 
flows on unchecked, making it evident that no amount of free 
meals alone will ever enable necessitous children to profit by free 
education. This fact is not surprising to those who have looked 
beneath the surface of child life as seen at school. Children often 
have the appearance of being underfed when really they are 
suffering from unsuitable feeding, want of sleep, and overwork 
out of school hours. In the majority of cases parental neglect is 
the source of their misery, and only by getting at the parents can 
their condition be improved. They require as a rule much more 
done for them than merely feeding them on school days, and 
whatever is done must be placed, as all sensible people see, on a 
more scientific basis than wholesale free feeding can ever supply, 
if they are to be helped efficiently and not allowed to remain for 
ever on a feeding list’’ (p. 11). 

This paragraph will be endorsed as true by everyone who has 
tried himself or herself to help individual children. It strikes 
the keynote of personal work in the family, and reminds us that 
the child is a school child, maybe, for six hours in the day, but 
for all the rest of the twenty-four is, for good or ill, in the charge 
of and under the influence of the family. 

How are the Children’s Care Committees succeeding in divert- 
ing benevolence from the old, exploded, wholesale methods into 
those of personal work among the families to which the neglected 
children belong? Was there more personal service of this descrip- 
tion among the old voluntary committees with which Miss Frere 
began work, or is there more personal service among the present 
officially recognised Children’s Care Committees? Miss Frere 
expresses no opinion. It may be it is too soon to venture an 
answer. The co-operation of enthusiastic trained volunteers is 
absolutely necessary for efficient work of the type described. Yet 
officialism is apt to kill voluntary effort. On the other hand, 
there is a type of voluntary worker that is attracted by the 
prestige of public recognition. If the Children’s Care Commit- 
tees are drawing in good workers to whom the old unofficial com- 
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mittees would never have appealed their establishment will have 
been justified. 

A word should be said on Chapter VIII., ‘““How to Train for 
Care Committee Work.” Miss Frere rightly emphasises the 
necessity of would-be workers among children studying books and 
pamphlets relating not only specifically to child study, but to 
social and economie subjects generally. The child expert who 
is nothing but a child expert tends to become a very untrustworthy 
guide. “The school must not be treated as a little world, cut 
off from all intercourse with the life around it; to be understood 
it must be studied with, not apart from, the district in which 
it stands, where are the homes from which the children come 
and the workshops and places where their parents are employed ” 
(p 57). 

This book should prove extremely useful to school managers 
and teachers, and indeed might be adopted by the London County 
Council as the groundwork of a much-needed official ‘‘ Book of 
Directions to Children’s Care Committees.” 

M. BE. MARsHALL 


Trades for London Boys and How to Enter them. (Longmans, 
1908. Pp.170. Price 9d. net.) 


THIs small book, issued by the Apprenticeship and Skilled Em- 
ployment Association, is of interest to the economist, not only 
because it is a powerful aid in a useful measure of social reform, 
but also a source of many industrial facts which cannot easily be 
obtained elsewhere. The aim of the association is the promotion 
of thorough industrial training for boys and girls, and it works 
through local committees, who find suitable openings with firms 
of good repute and arrange for attendance at trade schools, 
technical classes, etc. 

The object of the book is to show the openings and means 
available for boys leaving the elementary schools. The intro- 
duction contains some suggestive notes of the points to be con- 
sidered in choosing a trade. It is difficult to conceive anything 
clearer or more useful than the tabular statement of the general 
considerations to be taken into account by parents seeking to 
apprentice a boy. These are divided under two headings of 
“Health” and of “Prospects in the Trade,’ and we may quote 
at random an example from each class :— 
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Bab Goop 
Sitting or standing for long Some moving about. 
at a time without change of 
position. 
A trade may consist of A boy may ensure that he 


making things by hand, and learns to work any new 
machinery may be invented machinery that may be intro- 
which cuts out hand-made _ duced. 

goods. 


The descriptions embrace about sixty of the most important 
trades open to boys in London, and have been submitted to 
experts to ensure accuracy. In each case a short account of 
the processes of the trade is followed by a statement of the 
usual method of learning, the name and address of the Trade 
Union, its minimum wage rate, regulations, and _ benefits 
(where paid), the usual hours of work, and a list of technical 
classes for the trade in all parts of London. 

There are some interesting notes upon the persistence of 
hand work in certain industries; as, for example, in surgical 
instrument making, and in the coach-smith’s work. 

We are given to understand that a similar book describing the 


employments open to girls in London will be issued shortly. 
H. 8. JEvons 


Foreign Solutions of Poor-Law Problems. By EpITH SELLERS. 
(London : Marshall and Son. Pp. 176. 2s. 6d.) 


Miss Sellers describes concisely, yet with much detail, the 
systems in Vienna and Berlin; the Hungarian plan of dealing 
with children, and the Danish method of taking care of the aged. 
As a contrast to these examples of State action, she gives a highly 
interesting account of the methods of relief employed in Bucharest, 
where the State does nothing, the whole organisation being the 
outcome of the sympathy, energy, and organising power of the 
Queen of Roumania, who by her example has succeeded in calling 
forth the voluntary assistance of the well-to-do classes. In 
Montenegro Miss Sellers finds a country where all are poor, but 
where there is no public relief system, because the idea of seeking 
support from the State is repugnant to everyone. The account 
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which she gives of the absence of organisation, and of the 
condition of the poor in Russia, Servia, and Bulgaria will be read 
with much interest. 

The following are some of the characteristics of foreign 
systems to which Miss Sellers ascribes their superiority over 
ours :— 

1. The classification of. the recipients of relief is based upon 
thorough inquiry into their character and circumstances. 

2. The most important parts of the work are done by trained 
experts, though largely assisted by honorary workers. 

3. Control is extended over large areas and centralised so 
that the scattered individuals of a class are brought together for 
the special treatment they require. 

4. Economy is promoted by the thought bestowed upon the 
arrangements, and the efficiency of the work done by the experts. 

In Vienna a man out of work can obtain out-door relief for 
two or three weeks. If he fails to get work he may then go to 
the “Asyl,” where he gets board and lodging for five nights, 
provided he looks for work steadily ; if he fails to get it he may 
leave the city to seek it elsewhere, and can get lodging and food 
at relief stations scattered over the country, but not for more 
than forty-three nights. He has to produce his papers to prove 
that he is really seeking work, and if it appears that he has 
without reason refused work offered to him he cannot get further 
relief. He may stay in Vienna and go to the workhouse. 
There he may stay some weeks, but he is obliged to work, and is 
required to go out to seek for employment. The tramp, the 
drunkard, the loafer, and the man who is not really anxious for 
work is brought before a court and sent to a penal workhouse, 
where he is detained for three years, but may by his conduct 
there obtain his discharge sooner. 

The system in Berlin is substantially the same. The work- 
seeker gets outdoor relief for a short time, especially if he has 
children ; then he may reside at the refuge for five days, where 
the man is obliged to work, but still seeks for employment. The 
work-shirker is committed to a workhouse under the management 
of the police. 

The proposals of the Vice-Regal Commission on the Irish Poor- 
Law follow these lines. They recommend that the work-seekers 
should get passes entitling them to food and lodging at different 
places while in search of work, and that labour houses should be 
established under the control of the police, to which the tramp, 
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the ill-conducted and work-shirker should be sent by sentence 
of the magistrate. 

As to the treatment of children of persons who are temporarily 
unable to support them from any cause, such as want of work, 
sickness, detention in prison, etc., Miss Sellers tells us that in 
Berlin they receive outdoor relief at first with their parents. 
If the parent goes to the refuge each family is provided with a 
separate room. If the man has to go to the workhouse the 
children are treated as orphans, and are taken to the orphans’ 
depot, and the parent loses his rights over them, but he is still 
made responsible for their maintenance. In Vienna the treat- 
ment is similar. In Hungary the parent can bring the child 
to the children’s refuge and ask that it be taken charge of. 
This is done readily, but the parent is kept under observation, 
and is made to pay for its maintenance. The guardianship 
tribunal at once inquires into the case of any child about whom 
it receives notice from a responsible person, that it is neglected, 
ill-treated, or from any cause requires to be looked after. 

As to the care of the aged, Miss Sellers gives a most interesting 
account of the homes for the aged workers in Vienna. The aged 
who are of disreputable character receive very different treat- 
ment. In Denmark the deserving aged are maintained in a 
very comfortable manner, but a claimant for privileged treatment 
must be of 60 years of age, and must prove that “his destitution 
is owing to no fault of his own, but that he has led a decent 
life, has worked hard and been thrifty; and that during the ten 
previous years he has neither received a single penny as poor 
relief, nor been guilty of vagrancy, nor of begging.” 

Homes for the aged are set up in towns and villages, some- 
times several small villages combining for the purpose. This may 
be contrasted with the recommendation of the Irish Commis- 
sion that all the aged shall be collected in almshouses, one for 
each county. 

Children under State care are, as a rule, boarded-out. In 
Hungary the State for many years tried to work through the 
local authorities, but finding that the work was not done it 
took the care of the young into its own hands, and established 
the Szell Colony system, of which Miss Sellers says, “it is by far 
the best, so far as I can judge, and I have watched the working 
of it carefully.” Villages are selected for the purpose. A 
limited number of children are sent to each village so that they 
may blend with the other children, and not be distinguish- 
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able from them. The Director of the children’s depart- 
ment exercises special supervision over such village. The 
general conditions as to sanitation, education, and industry 
must be such as to satisfy him. To be placed on 
the list of villages suitable for children’s colonies is an honour 
sought after. Everywhere special arrangements are made to 
secure efficient inspection. .In Berlin each child is under the 
care of three honorary officials, a councillor, who has to watch 
over all the children in his district, and who pays the foster- 
mothers. A lady who acts as assistant and deputy to the coun- 
cillor, and a guardian, who has the legal responsibility of one 
child, and who is expected (9 interest himself in all that concerns 
that child. In addition, there is a paid inspector, whose whole 
time is devoted to visiting the children to see that they are 
being properly educated. Miss Sellers gives special praise to the 
care bestowed upon feeble and diseased children in Berlin. 
Children who are specially dull receive education in special classes. 
There is a colony for the feeble-minded and another for epileptics, 
and a sanatorium for consumptives. The deaf and dumb and 
blind are boarded-out and educated at a special institute, to which 
the child is taken daily by a housewifery school student, who 
lives near. A child who has lost a limb, or is deformed, receives 
such technical training as fits him to earn something towards 
his own support. 

The book is full of valuable and interesting information, and 
can be confidently recommended to all who are desirous of im- 


proving our present methods. 
CHARLES EASON 


Report of the Proceedings of the International Free Trade Con- 
gress. (London, August, 1908. Cobden Club. Pp. xx+ 
652. Price 5s. net.) 


Ir Protection is such a bad thing, why has it been adopted 
by nearly all the civilised countries of the world? And why is it 
that Protectionist countries are so prosperous? are questions 
which are constantly asked by those who doubt the wisdom of 
our own Free Trade system. To these questions the present 
book in a great measure supplies the answers. 

“The Congress was the first of its kind, and the most impor- 
tant and representative gathering of Free Traders that has ever 
been held. The United States, Canada, Australia, India, and 
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every country in Europe, except Norway, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Greece, and Turkey, were represented.” The Congress sat for 
four days, holding two Sessions each day, and the following six 
subjects were discussed in papers and speeches :— 

1. Free Trade in its bearing on international relations. 

2. The effect on industrial and agricultural development of 
the commercial policy of the State in respect of tariffs. 

3. Political morality, as illustrated in the making and opera- 
tion of tariffs, and the establishment of favoured interests within 
the State. 

4. The revenue aspects of protective duties. 

5. The present utility of commercial treaties. 

6. The establishment of a Permanent International Com- 
mittee for the promotion of Free Trade. 

The first subject was dealt with entirely in speeches, with 
the exception of one paper by Senator Pulsford, of Australia. 
Mr. Winston Churchill delivered the opening speech, and Mr. 
Asquith spoke at the dinner given by the Cobden Club to the 
members of the Congress. 

On the second subject, viz., the effect of tariffs on agricultural 
and industrial development, the speakers and writers are, as 
might be expected, unanimous in declaring that the countries 
which they represent have either been positively injured by 
Protection, or have prospered in spite of it. Of the numerous 
papers on this subject, that contributed by Herr Gothein, which 
is much the longest in the book, is particularly deserving of atten- 
tion, as it contains much valuable statistical information upon 
the working of Protection in Germany. Prof. Brentano contri- 
butes an important paper, which was written after the Congress 
was over, but which is inserted as the last paper in the third 
session (p. 367). He shows that the German Protectionists are 
no longer carrying out the policy of Friedrich List, and also 
gives a very instructive account of the operations of Kartells. 
Mr. Russell Rea, with whom the idea of the Congress seems 
to have originated, deals with the revival of Protectionist ideas 
in Great Britain in an interesting paper in connection with the 
subject discussed at this session. 

Those who attach importance to the argument that Tariff 
Reform should be opposed in this country because a protective 
tariff is likely to lead to political corruption, will find their 
opinion strengthened by the papers contributed by Mr. Joseph 
Martin and Mr. Franklin Pierce, which contain some very plain 
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speaking on the effect of tariffs upon political morality in Canada 
and the United States. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson struck a warning note when in a short 
speech he reminded the English members of the Congress that 
in order to defend Free Trade a system of constructive finance 
must be contrived which will be a true alternative to the Pro- 
tective policy (p. 405). This side of the question is dealt with 
by Prof. Bastable, in a paper on the revenue aspects of Protec- 
tive duties, and the conclusion he reaches is that ‘compared 

. a8 instruments for raising revenue, it appears that the 
British tariff system can justly claim to be at the lowest as pro- 
ductive, as capable of expansion, as economical, and as equitable 
as any of the so-called scientific tariffs of Protectionist countries” 
(p. 523); and, again, “Analysis and experience join in support- 
ing the view that so far from adherence to Free Trade being 
likely to cripple the power of raising an adequate revenue, it is 
rather the mode in which that power will be most completely 
developed; and that any revenue obtained in connection with 
protective taxation imposes greater sacrifices on the contributors 
than would be necessary under a simpler and fairer fiscal policy ™ 
(p. 524). He also mentions a fact which is perhaps not generally 
known, viz., that the total yield of the German customs hardly 
equals that of the British, which, as he says, “is somewhat 
significant as to the comparative worth of a revenue and a protec- 
tive policy.” Prof. Bastable’s paper appears to lend support to 
the view expressed by Mr. Asquith in his speech at the dinner, 
when he said, ‘I see nothing which leads me for one moment to 
doubt that our Free Trade finance is capable of bearing the 
strain of any reasonable programme of social reform.” 

The Report also contains papers by M. Yves Guyot and Prof. 
Arndt on the present utility of commercial treaties, and at the 
last session a Permanent International Committee for the pro- 
motion of Free Trade was established, and it was decided that 
arrangements should be made for the next Congress to be held in 
1910 at The Hague, Brussels, or Antwerp. 

The book may not be particularly convincing to those who are 
already Protectionists, for it brings forward no new arguments ; 
but it does contain many new facts which are probably not fami- 
liar to the general reader, and some of the historical information 
on the Protectionist movement in the United States and other 
countries is particularly valuable. The book should therefore be 
useful to Free Traders, and it may have the effect of making 
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those who are still on the fence hesitate before deciding to come 
down on the Tariff Reform side. The Report has a good index, 
and has been excellently prepared by Mr. J. A. Murray Macdonald, 


who also writes the Preface. 
Henry S. FuRNIss 


Bedeutet Export von Produktionsmitteln Volkswirtschaftlichen 
Selbstmord? Unter besonder  Beriicksightigung des 
Maschinen- und Kohlenexports Englands. (Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Zeitfragen . . . der Volkswirtschaftlichen Gesellschaft 
in Berlin.) Von Dr. HEINRICH DIETZEL. (Berlin: Simion. 
1907. Pp. 65. Price 2 marks.) 


THE mercantilist policy of restricting certain classes of 
exports, discredited during the nineteenth century, has lately 
shown signs of revival. Oldenberg (in his Deutschland als 
Industriestaat, 1897) deprecates the export of machinery to 
undeveloped lands as a business which is digging its own grave. 
The same metaphor is applied by Kautsky to the English iron 
industry. Pohle, Wagner, Schmoller, and Frau Schwab (in her 
Chamberlain’s Handelspolitik, 1905) concur. The movement 
in favour of restriction is not confined to Germany. Sweden 
has already put an export duty on some kinds of wood. In 
several countries it is to be expected that export duties will 
be employed as weapons in tariff warfare. In these circum- 
stances Professor Dietzel has been moved to inquire whether it 
is true that the export of factors of production constitutes 
economic suicide. The argument is pointed by special reference to 
two cases (paradebeispeilen) which are paraded by the alarmists 
(dekadencerufer), the export of machinery and the export of coal 
from England. 

Why does England export spinning-machines in large quan- 
tities? Because England has an advantage, due to acquired skill 
and production on a large scale, the same sort of advantage as 
that which leads Germany to export “sugar-machines ” and brew- 
ing machinery. The rise of wages and fall of profits which has 
occurred since 1850 has urged England towards the production of 
highly-manufactured products (Qualitdtsartikel). England has 
moved further and quicker in the direction of high-grade manu- 
facture than the Continent ; Professor Ashley’s view, that England 
‘“‘with a lessening hold on the industries which require and culti- 
vate independence is turning apparently more and more to occu- 
pations in which it has an advantage in the mass of cheap, 
low-grade and docile labour,” is met with a flat denial. The 
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pessimists who maintain the theory of deleterious export 
(der bésen export) are steeped in (leben und weben in) 
mercantilist conceptions ; yet they fail to recognise the one good 
point in those doctrines, the preference for high quality in work. 
Frau Schwab and the rest can see only factors of production in 
exported machinery ; they fail to see articles of high quality. 
They have not even the merit of consistency. They point to the 
United States as an example ; yet the rise in the export of manu- 
factured articles from the United States depends partly on the 
increased export of machinery, partly on the increased export of 
half-manufactured articles—which is also, according to these 
authors, a suicidal business. 

To go on to the next branch of “grave-digging ” businesses ; 
it is true that coal cannot be described as a highly-manufactured 
article. But coal forms a ballast and balance without which the 
importation of food and raw material into England would be more 
costly, as Dr. Schulze-Gavernitz has pointed out ; all the more, as 
Professor Dietzel adds, in that highly-manufactured exports are 
apt to be less bulky. The considerable proportion of exported 
coal, perhaps a third part, which supplies British shipping cannot 
be described as giving away the national capital to foreigners. 
This portion, at least, of the export is closely connected with the 
development of high-class industries pertaining to the supply of 
shipping. ‘When England exports coal (and with it shipping 
services) she exports a mass of manufactured articles of her own 
production.” “Machine export and coal export are, so to speak, 
Siamese twins.” “The export of coal is the condition of the 
export of such British goods and services which absorbs the maxi- 
mum of capital and highly qualified labour and have the widest 
market.” Again, the portion of coal which is exported for the 
purpose of warming inhabited houses abroad cannot be described, 
in the phrase of German Protectionism, as “heating the kettle ” of 
the foreign producer. Moreover, a large export of coal to a foreign 
country which could be cut off in time of war is a weapon of war. 
Also, “the greater the increase in the export of coal, the greater 
is the increase in the commercial fleet of England ; the larger that 
fleet grows, the larger, potentially at least, grows the Royal Navy 
(Kriegsflotte) which can be recruited in time of war from the 
mercantile marine.” Altogether, “so long as the abundance of 
coal holds out, the increase in the export—which can only con- 
tinue so long as the superabundance lasts—is no evil, but a good.” 
What danger there may be is no wise lessened by the Protec- 
tionist proposals. ‘‘We are, indeed,” writes Professor Ashley, 
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“running the same risk when we use up our coal in our own 
manufactures, but in this latter case we are not so quick about 
it.” “Indeed!” exclaims Professor Dietzel; “surely the asser- 
tion would only apply if the manufactures worked only for 
England’s individual demand . . . but if they produced for export, 
the rate of exhaustion [of coal] is the same as if, instead of manu- 
facture, coal is exported. 

These arguments are reinforced by the presumption that the 
gain to one party is not a loss to another in international trade. 
Quicquid alicubi adjicitur alibi detrahitur is not true in this 
region. Professor Dietzel adduces numerous instances in which, 
contrary to first appearance and the expectation of alarmists, 
the “industrialisation” of foreign customers has not led to the 
decline in the industry of the home country. He verifies by 
inductive observation the reasoning of Hume’s essay on 
“Jealousy of Trade.” “Not only as a man, but asa British 
subject,” concludes Hume, “TI pray for the flourishing commerce 
of Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France.” A like conclusion 
is reached by Professor Dietzel with respect to that species of 
trade jealousy which he takes as his subject : the exportation of 
factors of production is no “grave-digging” business, but a 
resurrection to a better, higher life for all. 

F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Free Trade in Being. By Russeut ReA, M.P. (London: 
Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 237.) 


Tus is a collection of articles, letters, and lectures written 
or delivered at various times during the last five years on the 
subject of Free Trade and Protection. Two of the constituent 
pieces, together making up more than half the volume, have 
been already noticed in the Economic JourNAL: Insular Free 
Trade in the number of last September, and in the present number 
A Review of British Trade, included in the report of the Inter- 
national Free Trade Congress. Among the remaining contribu- 
tions, the Cobden Club lecture on Shipping and Free Trade (1905) 
deserves special notice. Mr. Russell Rea has here shown that : 


“the mercantile navy of Great Britain alone, excluding the Colonies, 
shows a considerable preponderance over that of the rest of the 
world, if not in total tonnage, yet in value and in effective carrying 
power.” 


One mark of preponderant efficiency is the, greater proportion of 
steamers—“‘almost in the proportion of three of steam to two of 
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sail [for an aggregate of the principal countries in the world] 
against four of steam to one of sail in this country.” That is, ac- 
cording to the statistics of 1902, the latest available at the date of 
the lecture. Since then, as appears from later statistics (referred 
to in an appended note), we have gained upon the world in respect 
of total tonnage, but lost—in that we advanced less—in respect of 
the proportion between steam and sail tonnage. In further proof 
of efficiency it is stated that of high grade steamers, defined by a 
speed of more than twelve knots per hour, the United Kingdom 
possessed (in 1902) more than four and a quarter million of tons, 
while the principal countries of the world together possessed little 
more than two and a quarter million tons. We have the advan- 
tage, too, in the youthful age and up-to-date character of our ships. 

It is cogently argued by Mr. Russell Rea that our preponder- 
ance at sea is connected with our Free Trade policy. At the 
time when we took the “Free Trade path to the right,” America 
was advancing rapidly to the first position ; and now her foreign 
shipping trade has declined almost to extinction. Mr. Russell 
Rea has arranged the principal countries of the world in two 
lists : (1) according to the severity of their Protective Tariff (as 
estimated in the Fiscal Blue Book); (2) in the inverse order of 
steam shipping tonnage per inhabitant. It is remarkable that 
as the import tariff of a nation goes up, so does its register of 
shipping go down. 

Such being our “superb supremacy,’ our “lonely pre- 
eminence,” at sea, what are we to think of allegations purporting 
to prove that there is “rot at the foundations” of British 
shipping? Mr. Russell Rea’s answer to this question is more 
than a contribution to the polemics of the hour; it is a study in 
the logic of statistics. Consider, for example, Mr. Chamberlain's 
assertion that : 


“the tonnage of foreign shipping which entered and cleared from 
our ports during the years 1890 to 1900 had increased not only at 
a greater rate, but actually to a greater extent than the British 
tonnage. Between 1890 and 1900 the foreign tonnage using our 
ports had increased from 20 millions of tons to 35 millions, while 
the British tonnage had only increased from 54 millions to 62 


millions ” (p. 89). 


It is not denied that the assertion was true at the time when it was 
made ; though, as it happens, it has since then ceased to be true. 
But the fact, even when it existed, was capable of being in large 
part explained away. 
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“A considerable portion of the foreign increase in our ports is due 
to two items: first, the calls of the great German Atlantic steamers 
at Southampton, Plymouth, and Dover, at which ports they remain 
half an hour to embark or land a few passengers, and in no way touch 
the export and import trade of the country; and, second, to the 
existence of a small number of new Channel passenger steamers 
owned by the Continental railway companies, which enter our ports 
daily all the year round, and are counted scores of times in the 
course of the year” (p. 90). 


Allowing for these items, we still find that the foreign tonnage 
using our ports increased disproportionately. But it is explained 
that— 

“these foreign ships were being employed in the more local trades; 
that the inferior ships were, in fact, engaged in the inferior trades, 
and that the great long-distance ocean trades were chiefly in British 
hands” (p. 91). 

There is still a residuum of fact which has not been explained 
away. It is explicable by the virtual discrimination in favour of 
foreign ships which is made by our light dues and Board of Trade 
regulations—a protection of the foreigner which the Free Trader 
is not concerned to defend. 


Another contribution of special interest is the correspondence 
with Professor Pigou on the question : “Is it Possible to Tax the 
Foreigner?” On this question Dr. Marshall’s recently published 
memorandum has left little to say that is of much importance. 
But there is a peculiar interest in observing how a practical man 
of great sagacity deals with the refinements of academic theory. 

Mr. Russell Rea accepts Professor Pigou’s formula for the rise 
of price consequent on a differential tax on foreign wheat imported 
into the United Kingdom. But he does not accept the values 
assigned by Professor Pigou to the constants in this formula, in 
particular the elasticities of supply for foreign and for colonial 
wheat. Mr. Russell Rea will not accept the assumption that the 
extensibility, as Mill would say, of the colonial supply may be 
equated to the contractibility, if I may use the word, of the 
foreign supply. 

As I understand, this presumption is of the kind which I 
have elsewhere described as a priori unverified probability ; based 
not on specific experiment, but on general experience and 
common sense.’ It is the kind of basis which underlies the 
presumption common in physics that. a “function,” or relation 
between interdependent variable quantities, may be treated in 


' Economic Jousnat, vol, xvii, p. 227, and references there given, 
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the absence of evidence to the contrary, as for the most part 
continuous; a presumption which is often legitimate in 
Economics. To take an example from the subject before us, on 
the strength of this kind of probability, I am disposed to 
question the suggestion that-— 


“a rise in the price of wheat would increase rather than decrease 
the consumption in this. country. ... The poor... . would 
certainly . . . save on their small comforts—meat, eggs, butter, 


&c.—and actually use more of the dearer bread” (p. 126). 


Even the milder statement that the elasticity of the demand for 
wheat may be positive, though I know it is countenanced by 
high authority, appears to me so contrary to a priori probability 
as to require very strong evidence. 

“But this is a small point,” as Mr. Russell Rea says. I 
admit that what is called a priori probability is not a satisfactory 
sort of knowledge. It is like the faint rays shed upon our 
world from the more distant parts of the universe, perceptible and 
useful only in the absence of the stronger nearer lights. Possibly 
Cournot is right when he restricts the office of the probabilities 
in question to the regulation of a bet. Doubtless it is inex- 
pedient to bet unless you know more than such probabilities can 
teach. But governments, and still more the citizens, by whom 
they are elected, have often to act without more definite 
knowledge. Of this kind are the presumptions which Professor 
Pigou has formulated with respect to the incidence of a differen- 
tial import tax on foreign wheat. Vague as they are, these 
presumptions serve to show the plain man what to think of 
politicians who tell him that import duties will not raise prices. 
Probability is the guide of life; and the best estimate of prob- 
ability which the ordinary citizen can obtain, without special 
opportunities of information, or a life-long study, shows, in the 
instance proposed, that the probable advantage in the way of 
contribution from the foreigner is very small in comparison with 
the immense disadvantage attending the resort to Protection. 

This practical outcome of the formule would be warmly ac- 
cepted by Mr. Russell Rea. My contention against him is not 4 
lV’outrance ; it is only a friendly gymnastic encounter such as may 
occur between soldiers in the same camp. Mr. Russell Rea 
attributes to the foreign supply of wheat an elasticity so nearly 
perfect that the foreigners’ contribution to the tax would be 
“infinitely minute and totally invisible,” and would continue to be 
so as long as any foreign wheat is required. In making this 
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estimate he very properly relies on his own “commercial in- 
stinct.” Those who have not the advantage of his experience 
in business can have no better evidence on the matter than the 
consensus of experts like Mr. Russell Rea. Still, I think, the 
judgment of a single expert—as it were a single observation, 
liable to “personal equation ”—is not decisive for the general 
public. I had as soon accept implicitly the instinctive judg- 
ment of a monometallist on the nice question whether the stability 
of gold prices in the long run of ages was greater than that 
of silver prices. In the absence of several witnesses or special 
knowledge of my own, I should do better to treat the two co- 
efficients of fluctuation as for the purposes of the bimetallic 
controversy, likely to be equal. 

Besides, I am not quite sure that Mr. Russell Rea brings his 
great authority to bear on the exact point at issue, as thus 
stated by Professor Pigou :— 

“My argument has to do with ultimate effects only—that is to say, 
with the effects that follow after Preference has been in vogue 
several years and things have settled down” (p. 181). 


Has not Mr. Russell Rea short periods in mind when he 
thus bears witness :— 


“When the demand for tonnage and the rate of freights decline 
to a rate excluding all margin of profit, I lay up my least profitable 
ship at once. My elasticity in this case is instant. On the other 
hand, when demand for tonnage is good and freights are high, it 
costs me both time and money to meet the demand by building a 
new ship. My elasticity in this case is slow and costly ” (p. 126). 
With reference to long periods, may we not apply to the increase 
of supply (in the colonies) as well to the decrease of supply in 
foreign countries—consequent upon a differential tax on wheat— 
what Mr. Russell Rea says with reference to increase :— 

“There is no article the supply of which can be modified more 
easily than corn. Botanically, wheat is an annual” (p. 116). 

Altogether, I would rather take the chance of erring with 
Professor Pigou ; though I dare say that Mr. Russell Rea may be 


right. 
F. Y. EpGEWoRTH 


The Black Death of 1848 and 1349. By Aspor GASQueT. 
Second Edition. (london : George Bell and Sons, 1908.) 


This reprint of an essay published in 1893 will be welcomed 
by students of the greatest catastrophe of medieval times. As 
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the earlier edition has been out of print and has not been easily 
accessible for some years, it may be useful to indicate quite 
briefly the general scope of a work which is more detailed than 
any other English account of the subject. Abbot Gasquet has 
first treated the visitation as a whole, and has then proceeded to 
work out in detail much of the material available for forming 
a fairly accurate estimate of its ravages in England. As he 
points out, it is only within recent times that writers have 
realised the importance of its effects for the right under- 
standing of English history during the later Middle Ages, and 
this essay, which gives a vivid picture of the progress of the 
dread disease as it passed through Italy, France, England, and, 
indeed, through almost all European countries, undoubtedly 
enables us to grasp more fully the overwhelming character of the 
calamity in the West. There is inevitably much repetition in 
the narrative, which is drawn from such varied sources as court 
chronicles, monastic and municipal annals, institution books, and 
other official documents, and from the writings of poet, physician, 
and notary. The extraordinary unanimity of writers, so widely 
separated that they could not have been in communication, as 
to the nature, ravages and effects of the pestilence, forces the 
student to accept statements which, taken singly, would appear 
as incredible exaggeration. The mortality abroad was no less 
severe than in England, and the consequent disorganisation of 
society and of the ecclesiastical system is seen to be no less 
serious. 

In dealing with the ravages of the Black Death in England 
Abbot Gasquet has systematically worked through the institution 
books of many dioceses. From the evidence thus accumulated 
of the mortality among the beneficed clergy, some conclusions 
are offered as to the effect upon the clerical order as a whole, 
and upon the lay population. This investigation confirms Dr. 
Cunningham’s estimate that fully one-half of the population 
was swept away. The Abbot is too sound a student to consider 
that, with our present data, any attempt to give even approxi- 
mate numbers can be satisfactory, though he considers it 
probable that the population, which from the Subsidy Roll of 
1377 has been estimated at about 2,500,000, may well have 
been twice as great before 1348. With pestilence recurring in 
several years, with famine at intervals, and with the drain of 
soldiers for the French War during many of the years between 
1350 and 1377, it is hardly likely that the population should have 
increased during that period, when, with similar causes at work, 
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it remained almost stationary between 1377 and the accession of 
the Tudors. 

The account given of the demoralisation of society, of the 
lowering of moral and religious standards, and of a subsequent 
revival of devotional feeling and practice, is of considerable 
interest, though it may not be possible to accept all the conclusions 
or to describe as ultimate effects of the Black Death certain 
changes which are marked by the fifteenth century. To readers 
of this Journal it may be more important to note that there is 
valuable evidence as to the ineffectiveness in many places of the 
labour statutes which limited wages and fluidity of labour, and 
as to the aggravation of the labour difficulty where able-bodied 
labourers were imprisoned for disobedience to the royal orders. 
Where the policy was carried out, greater poverty sometimes 
followed in consequence of “the imprisonment of those who 
could work and of those who dared to pay the market price of 
labour ” (p. 230). Here and there, as at Witham, the prohibition 
of the import of labour and the payment of higher wages was 
set aside by special royal decree to prevent total reversion of 
estates to waste (p. 198). 

As to the effect of the visitation upon land tenure in 
England, it is to be regretted that Abbot Gasquet has based 
his conclusions so largely upon the work of Professor Thorold 
Rogers, and has not incorporated in this edition the results 
of more recent investigators, such as Dr. Page, M. Réville, and 
Dr. Kriehn. In view of their work, it seems impossible to 
maintain some of the old conclusions. Did the lords indeed claim 
“the old labour rents . . . as well as the money payments for 
which they had been commuted”? Could they have had any 
expectation of success in such an attempt? or the feudal 
contract, hard as it may sometimes have been, had, at any rate, 
the advantage of security and of definiteness, and could not 
be tampered with at the will of the lord. It was impossible 
for him suddenly to increase the burdens or to alter the form 
of the obligation without the will of the tenant already in 
occupation. And where change was introduced by the consent 
of both parties, whether old or new, to the agreement, it seems 
frequently to have taken the form, not of reversion from money 
commutation to personal service, nor of “the old labour rents 
as well as the payments for which they had been commuted,” 
but that of money commutation. The increase in this practice 
during the thirty years which followed the Black Death is 
significant. The lords accepted commutation as a more satis- 
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factory solution of the labour problem than the retention of 
unwilling villein service. With increased cash they could hire 
some labour or turn the land to other uses. Again, we cannot 
agree that from serfdom practical emancipation was finally 
won by the popular rising of 1381 (p. 232). Various causes 
contributed towards the great change ; some were at work before 
the rising, and others became more important during the fifteenth 
century. From every standpoint, except the political, the rising 
must be regarded as a failure. 

The essay contains so much of value and of interest that 
we hope these indications of a change in recent opinion may 
receive some consideration in a later edition. For there is no 
other detailed account in English, based so largely upon trust- 
worthy records, which leaves so clear an impression of the 
magnitude and universality of this European catastrophe, and we 
would fain commend it without reservation to students of 
fourteenth century history. 








Evuen A. McArtTHur 


L’avénement du régime syndical ad Verviers. Par LAURENT 
DECHESNE. Pp. 552. (Paris: Larose et Tenin.) 


M. DeEcHESNE’s book will prove a mine of invaluable materials 
to all whose task it is to study the question of strikes. But it 
does not lend itself at all to critical analysis, inasmuch as it is 
purely descriptive. In so saying, we are far from wishing to 
depreciate it, for the author’s avowed intention went no further. 
At least, his chief object is declared to be “To depict such disturb- 
ances and the remedies propounded for them.” And we follow 
him further and willingly when he says: “Is there any need for 
emphasising the interest attaching to a detailed and impartial 
account of this sort of strife?” 

We may go so far as to say that the strikes selected by the 
author are specially instructive, for although they arose in one 
and the same city, and for the most part in one and the same 
year (1906), it so happens that they embody, as in a microcosm, 
all the possible aspects of a strike. 

The most interesting of all, occupying the larger portion of 
the book, is the strike of the wool weavers. Verviers, as our 
author says, is the Bradford of Belgium. The strike, which 
lasted three months, and involved 15,000 hands, will live in 
economic history for several reasons. 

In the first place, because it introduced certain clever tactics 
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which have since been imitated in France. The children, namely, 
of the strikers were sent away to other industrial centres in the 
country, and there received the hospitality of working-class 
comrades. ‘Their exodus was carried out in large companies, and 
their journey, either at the start, or on their arrival, or on their 
return, was made the occasion of great demonstrations, stirring 
public opinion and quickening the feeling of solidarity among the 
working masses. The children unconsciously played the part of 
missionaries of Socialism. If we may believe the author, and it 
sounds probable enough, some abuses crept into and disfigured 
this noble enterprise. There were workers not on strike who 
availed themselves of it to give their children a pleasant outing 
and the benefit of free entertainment. 

In the next place, it was a forced strike. The employed did 
not go on strike, but were ‘‘ lock-outés,’’ as they were locally 
termed. The employers were trying to compel the men to work 
two looms, when the latter wanted to be engaged on one loom 
only. Failing to overcome resistance, the masters decided 
on a lock-out—a coup d’état well enough known in England, 
but more or less of a novelty on the Continent. 

Thirdly and lastly, the strike ended in a “collective contract ” 
between the respective federations of masters and men, which is 
of peculiar interest. By it the effort was made to determine the 
spheres of mutual competency in employers and employed 
throughout the whole manufacturing world, and to formulate 
thus a kind of law on the relations of Capital and Labour. It is 
well worth while to quote the very important text of this contract, 
drafted by the workers’ federation, and inserted with hardly any 
alteration into the treaty of peace dated October 30th, 1906 :— 

“Tt is the business solely of the master to settle (a) the nature 
of the capital and the arrangements necessary for the specific 
kind of production ; (b) which markets to select for the disposal 
of produce; (c) the methods of production, that is to say, the 
choice of raw material, the modes for manufacturing it, the 
human agencies employed. This last clause implies the master’s 
right to engage and to dismiss his staff, and to decide on their 
proportionate gains. . . .” 

“But it is the contract of bilateral work which must fix under 
what conditions the staff is to be engaged, such as rate and 
minima of wages, intensity, pace, and duration of labour ; hygienic 
conditions ; liability in case of accident.” 

Here is a distinction which has the appearance of being not 
only rational but scientific as well. 
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A second strike—that of tramway men in the same city and 
the same year—is also described in a highly instructive manner. 
The fight between the strikers and the “blacklegs,” there called 
“supplanters” ; the boycott carried out not only on the company’s 
tramcars, but also on all who had the effrontery to use them ; the 
way in which the public at first abetted the boycott out of sym- 
pathy, and finally wearied of it, forcing the men to give in—all 
this is narrated with numerous quotations from newspapers, and 
anecdotes, making a highly entertaining series of pictures, and 
embodying some deeply interesting evidence for social psychology. 

Why does the author entitle his book “The Advent of the 
Trade-union Régime in Verviers”? Because he wishes to show 
how the multiplication of strikes has instilled into the working 
classes—and, by rebound, into the employers—the feeling of 
solidarity, “‘the consciousness of class,” as the Marxist Socialists 
call it—and how the old Manchesterian conception of the master 
imposing peace on his men has been superseded by the more truly 
liberal notion of a synallagmatic (bilateral) contract between 
master and men. 

The historical portion of the book can also show some instruc- 
tive points: the opposite, for instance, to that taught often in 
economic treatises concerning the advent of machinery at the 
opening of the nineteenth century. Our author shows that the 
number of working weavers was thereby reduced from 25,000 to 
10,000, and that over sixty years had to pass (that is, time enough 
for an entire generation to suffer and die !) before an equal number 
of workers could once more be given enough work to support 
them at weaving. : 

It would seem that the author has faithfully fulfilled his 
promise to give us a fair and impartial account. And yet the 
question will arise, whether he has not donned spectacles a little 
too roseate of hue when he thus sums up the results of the six 
weeks’ “play ” of the Verviers weavers :—“ The period fell chiefly 
in a sunny autumn, following on one of the most splendid sum- 
mers ever known; six weeks of pleasant and healthy holidays, to 
which they resigned themselves with no great reluctance!” An 
appreciation which is the more singular after we had learnt, on 
the preceding page, that those weavers had been compelled to 
expend, during that time of sacrifice, more than a million francs 
of savings; that is to say, in all probability every sou they had 
been able to lay by during their whole lifetime, let alone the 
debts they doubtless had to incur! Truly an effective way of 
spending a pleasant and salutary holiday ! 
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The book is adorned with illustrations of the chief buildings 
at Verviers, which seem somewhat superfluous, the more so in 


that they have no connection with the subject. 
CHARLES GIDE 


Das Wesen und der Hauptinhalt der theoretischen National- 
ékonomie. By Dr. J. ScHuMPETER. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1908.) 


WILL the controversies as to the method and limitations of 
political economy never cease? Why cannot we all agree with 
that great economist who said that he only recognised two 
schools in economic science—those who demonstrated their con- 
clusions, and those who did not? Probably because there must 
be so large a field in which the paucity of accurate data, and 
the difficulty of drawing conclusions from them is so great, that 
there is little scope for “demonstration.” But this can be no 
excuse for false and inaccurate reasoning, or for a deliberate 
refusal to use those aids to correct reasoning which we possess. 
The differences between the methods of economics and those of 
any other science should be only those due to the very limited 
opportunities which are afforded by social and _ industrial 
phenomena for accurate observation and experiment. With the 
growth of statistical methods and the growth of statistical 
material it will become possible to make more accurate general- 
isations, to get some fairly good estimates of elasticities of 
demand, and so forth. Few things are more pitiable than the 
way in which historians, journalists, and politicians make a 
false assumption of fact, such for example as that demand is 
normally inelastic, and then consider that a person who has 
the honesty to discuss a problem by means of a demand schedule 
is unpractical. After all, discussions about method are of small 
importance. The scope of the subject is, however, a matter of 
some importance, because if results are obtained which are only 
intended to apply within a certain sphere or range, it is a serious 
matter if such results are afterwards assumed to be accurate 
outside that range or under an entirely different set of limita- 
tions. For this reason the question whether the results of 
economics are, or can be, at present only “statical” and not 
“dynamical” are of importance. Dr. Schumpeter contends, 
with great ability, for the view that economics should be—or at 
any rate is—limited to statical problems. The question is of 
sufficient importance to deserve consideration; but we must 
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beware of being the slaves of analogies. Statical problems 
deal with the conditions of equilibrium; but there is also 
dynamical equilibrium—the equilibrium of steady motion. The 
more correct analogy would be to compare the study of economic 
phenomena with that of the conditions of and oscillations about a 
position of steady motion? Consider a “stationary” society, a 
society without external inruptions, with a stationary population, 
in which no rapid changes of demand, industry, or production 
take place. In such a society we may be able to discover that 
“in the long run” the prices of the main articles of commerce 
tend to certain fixed prices. These are the normal prices; but 
during short periods the price of any particular article may diverge 
widely from its normal price. If the society is progressive, in the 
sense that frequent improvements are made in different branches 
of industry, the normal iong period prices will move; the price 
of some article will on the whole be steadily rising, of another 
be falling. ‘The present reviewer once took out the figures giving 
the percentages of members of a certain frade who were un- 
employed in each month over a series of years and analysed this 
fluctuating number into its component parts ; there was a seasonal 
oscillation, a long period (about seven years) oscillation, and a 
general movement of improvement. The “curve” was composed 
of three harmonic movements. Now in both these instances the 
general change, due to “progress” or a continuous change of 
conditions in the same direction may be difficult to prophesy about ; 
our material is too small, our knowledge of the future uncertain, 
but that is no reason why we should not successfully investigate 
the “long period” and “short period” positions of equilibrium. 
Dr. Schumpeter, in his wish to limit economics to “statical ” 
problems, seems to underrate the great importance of the normal 
long period phenomena; this, again, leaves him to attach too 
little value to the cost of production theory in so far as it traces 
the effect of cost upon price in the long run. It may be that 
West European civilisation is becoming so “progressive” or 
“dynamical” that in some cases the analysis of long period 
phenomena is not of great utility; this is a question of fact which 
requires careful investigation ; but just as in the theory of tides 
we have to analyse the tide into many separate tides and then 
can usefully prophesy the height of the tide at a given place in the 
future, in spite of the fact that there are secular changes in the 
level of the dry land and that at times an earthquake may upset 
our results ; so we can obtain much knowledge about price levels 
which are not merely momentary. This omission of the element 
No. 73.—voL. XIX. I 
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of time naturally leads Dr. Schumpeter to have new views on 
the theory of interest—for the rate of interest is a time 
phenomenon, its dimensions are merely minus one in time—and 
leads him also, in the opinion of the present writer, to under- 
estimate the importance of the distinction between land which is 
very permanent and capital which is less so. A further praise- 
worthy wish to separate psychology from economics again seems 
to have caused the author to miss the fundamental importance 
of the conception of consumer’s rent. The fact that often we 
should be willing to pay more than we in fact do for any particular 
article which we purchase, is very important; in particular the 
effect of taxation cannot be understood unless it is appreciated. It 
is a mere chance due to the fact that economists generally begin 
with prices and not with total utility, that consumer’s rent 
appears in the form of an integral; nor does a fact cease to be 
a fact because it is psychological. 

But all these matters are questions of emphasis rather than 
of principle. By his exposition of the “method of variations,” 
the author shows the way in which certain problems are solved 
by economics, and illustrates the limits of the subject. His 
views about interest are novel; it is to be hoped that they will 
be developed by him in a separate treatise, where his criticisms 
of Dr. Irving Fisher’s theory should be valuable. The great 
value of the book lies in the fact that it forces the reader to 
reflect generally upon his whole subject. The length of the 
book—unindexed as it is—is a fault; much could have been 
stated more shortly without loss of accuracy; its tone, in 
particular that of the preface, is worthy of all commendation. 

C. P. SANGER 


Verfassung und Verwaltungsorganization der Stddte. VII. Band, 
England—Frankreich—Nordamerika. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1908. Pp. xvii+526.) 


ANOTHER example of the thoroughness of German scholarship 
is seen in the series of volumes on municipal government planned 
by the Verein fir Socialpolitik. The towns of the various States 
of the German Empire, of Switzerland, and of Austria, are 
covered by the first six volumes, and the present, the seventh 
and last, deals with the government of cities in England (by 
F. W. Hirst), France (by H. Berthélemy), and the United States 
(by F. J. Goodnow and D. F. Wilcox). The first and third sec- 
tions are written in English, the second in French. All the 
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sections have been printed in Germany; the French is tolerably 
correct, but in the English there are a large number of curious 
misprints, apart from those noted on the eight pages of correc- 
tions. 

The book opens with a straightforward, simple account of 
municipalities in England ; their history is told in broad outline, 
and their method of work at the present day is explained briefly 
and well. Officials, committees, and Standing Orders are all 
treated in turn, and the question of finance receives the attention 
it deserves. 

From the general survey the author turns to London, and 
starts off with a skeleton history of London as a municipality. 
The story is somewhat sketchy; but probably the author’s space 
was limited, seeing that he devotes only twenty pages to it. Yet, 
incomplete as it is, it suffices to give the reader some idea of 
how the City of London grew up. The historic sketch is supple- 
mented by a short description of the existing City of London and 
of the Metropolitan Boroughs. It is when the author comes to 
the London County Council that he seems to warm to his work. 
He is certainly at his best here. He gives a full and readable 
account of the Council and of its various committees. 

The four chapters on French municipalities are businesslike 
and to the point. They furnish material for a useful comparative 
study of civic institutions. The same may be said to even a 
greater degree of the last portion of the book, which deals with 
the cities of the United States. What strikes the reader here at 
once is the contrast between the English and American munici- 
palities. The former have a free hand; the latter are dependent 
on the State legislature. It follows from this, as Mr. Goodnow 
shows, that the influence of political parties in American muni- 
cipal life is everywhere very great, and mostly very bad. The 
English system of local government may not perhaps be perfect ; 
but it is certainly preferable to the American one, with its cor- 
ruption, its extravagance and inefficiency. Both Mr. Goodnow 
and Mr. Wilcox deplore the prevailing state of things, but, of 
course, their work in this book is, in the first instance, descrip- 
tive. And they have done it very well. The former deals quite 
generally with the position and powers of cities in the United 
States, and points out that there are local differences in their 
character and organisation. He cites three kinds, which he calls 
respectively the “council” type, the “board” type, and ‘the 
“mayor” type. Hence it comes about that while Mr. Hirst in 
the section dealing with England gives but one example of civic 
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organisation (he takes the city of Leeds), Mr. Wilcox, in the 
American section, deals with no less than ten cities, including in 
his scheme New York, Washington, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
This part of the book is particularly interesting. The book as a 
whole was well worth publishing; it is by no means the least 
useful volume in the series which it completes. 

M. EPSTEIN 


HILBERT, Dr. Hans: Die Kapitalanlagen der deutschen Privat- 
versicherungsgesellschaften und ihre Bedeutung fiir den 
deutschen Geld- und Kapitalmarkt. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1908. Pp. viii+214.) 


THE author sets out with the fact that the capital of German 
insurance companies is increasing more and more. Now since in 
this capitalistic age all ready cash must be invested and no chance 
lost of reaping interest, the insurance companies become impor- 
tant not only as insurance institutions, but also as credit institu- 
tions. And his theme is to consider to what extent, and in what 
way, they should most usefully invest their capital, and what 
control the State should exercise over their activities in this 
direction. The book is a very careful treatment of these three 


questions. 
M. EPSTEIN 


Motu, Dr. E.: Die Rentabilitat der Aktiengesellschaften, ihre 
Feststellung in amtlichen und privaten Statistiken auf Grund 
der Bilanzen. (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1908. Pp. xi+288.) 


Tis book is a comprehensive consideration of the means of 
publishing the most reliable statistics in order to show the relative 
profitableness of joint-stock companies. The author discusses 
and criticises the methods adopted in the past to bring out this 
particular point, and suggests more improved methods for the 


future. 
M. Epstein 


Preussens Stddte. (Berlin: CARL HEYMANN, 1908. 10 marks.) 


On the 19th of November, 1908, a hundred years had passed 
since the promulgation of the Stédteordnung, or Municipal Ordin- 
ance, by which Baron vom Stein laid the foundation of urban ad- 
ministration in Prussia. The Prussian Municipal Congress (Stddte- 
tag) entrusted to Professor H. Silbergleit, Director of the Berlin 
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Statistical Office, the task of preparing a fit Denkschrift by which 
to commemorate the auspicious anniversary, and an ample and 
laborious volume bearing the foregoing title is the excellent result. 
The book contains a review of the administrative achievements 
of all the 110 Prussian towns with a population exceeding 25,000 
at the last census. The first 187 pages are taken up with brief 
historical memoranda relating to all these towns ; there are over 500 
pages of statistics covering the entire field of municipal life and 
administration ; and the editor himself has contributed a careful 
and illuminating study of the statistical data which he has col- 
lated in such overwhelming affluence. Among the subjects 
specially dealt with both by the tables and the editorial review 
are growth of population (with particular reference to birth, 
death, infantile mortality, and marriage rates), education and 
its cost, public health, social welfare (from which the poor-law 
is unfortunately excluded), transport, municipal enterprise, 
savings banks and local taxation. Upon all these subjects Professor 
Silbergleit gives a mass of comparative statistics relating to the 
whole of the 110 towns, making his volume an incomparable store- 
house of facts of inexhaustible interest to students of municipal 
organisation and administration in Germany. As a piece of 
statistical literature Preussens Stddte is worthy of the fine work 
which so many of the Municipal Statistical Offices of Germany, 
and not least that under Professor Silbergleit’s able direction, 
every year produce. 
WILLIAM Harsutt Dawson 


Le entrate Pubbliche dello Stato Sabaudo, durante la guerra di 
Successione Spagnuola. By lL. E1naupi. (Torino, 1907.) 


La Finanza Sabauda durante la guerra di Successione Spagnuola. 
By L. E1naupi. (Torino, 1908.) 


Il costo della guerra di Successione Spagnuola. By A. Prato. 
(Torino, 1907.) 


Censimenti e Popolazione in Piemonte nei Secoli XVI., XVII., 
XVIII. By A. Prato. (Roma, 1906.) 


It is impossible in a brief review to do adequate justice to 
these elaborate monographs, which are monuments of patient 
work and careful research in the financial archives of the former 
duchy and kingdom of Savoy. The first three, which are the 
opening instalments of a series of investigations to be conducted 
under State assistance by economists of established repute in the 
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University of Turin, are intended to throw light on the financial 
history of Piedmont during a critical epoch in the evolution of 
the House of Savoy. The war of the Spanish Succession which 
divided Europe into two great camps, and two great leagues, was 
the period when a skilful, persevering, and unscrupulous ruler, 
Victor Amadeus II., by his courage and diplomacy permanently 
laid the fortunes of his State and converted a duchy, that was a 
Naboth’s vineyard to the Houses of Bourbon and Habsburg, into 
a kingdom. The financial aspects of this war, so far as they 
affect Savoy, are illustrated and discussed with a wealth of detail 
based on official records that make selection and discussion both 
unsatisfactory and difficult. It is not easy to over-estimate the 
labour that the compilation of these statistics must have cost 
their editors, nor to admire too much the care and ingenuity with 
which the figures are disentangled, rearranged, and so lucidly 
explained. The results broadly have both a historical and an 
economic importance; historically because they will enable the 
student to understand more clearly the financial basis on which 
the policy of the Duchy of Savoy necessarily rested ; economically 
because they provide a documental investigation into the statis- 
tics and public finances of a progressive political organisation with 
a great future before it. Professors Einaudi and Prato have not 
only published a complicated series of treasury records ; they have 
combined them into a complete picture of the public and domestic 
economy of the Savoy State as a whole. In his general estimate 
of the total cost of the war, Signor Einaudi refers, with praise 
that no one would wish to qualify, to the model study by Sir R. 
Giffen on the cost of the Franco-German war of 1870-1, and while 
expressing his obligations, explains with convincing lucidity the 
difficulties of applying Sir Robert’s methods and tests to the more 
limited subject in hand. But Professor Einaudi in four separate 
sections endeavours to estimate the cost (a) proper of the military 
operations; (b) of the conduct of the war for the head of the 
State; (c) “dei risultati patrimoniali” (a term difficult to trans- 
late, but the sense of which is perfectly intelligible) ; and lastly 
(d) the burden imposed on the people of Piedmont. These esti- 
mates and calculations (which are illustrated statistically also 
very fully by Professor Prato) give, if I understand them correctly, 
a final figure equivalent to about six millions and a half English 
pounds (reckoning the Piedmontise lira at the rate of exchange 
given by the treaty with England of August 4th, 1704). This 
is obviously a very large sum, if it is remembered that Savoy was 
one of the minor States of Europe, and that the value of money 
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was different two centuries ago. As to the modern value of 
£6,500,000, it would not be possible without very careful statis- 
tics and inquiry to offer an opinion. But no economist would 
probably place it at less than £20,000,000 of our money to-day. 
It is not surprising therefore, as the documents show on every 
page that the financial strain on a small State such as Savoy was 
excessive, and it says much, both for Government and people 
that this crushing burden was somehow met without a complete 
collapse. 

The financial methods—direct or indirect taxation, contribu- 
tions in kind, loans, exactions imposed on districts conquered or 
occupied—employed to provide resources are fully explained and 
statistically worked out with almost embarrassing wealth of detail 
by the editors. But it may be questioned whether without the 
subsidies of her allies Savoy could have paid her way or continued 
in the war. The greater part of these payments in aid came from 
England. The figures as to these, with explanatory text, will be 
found in Professor EKinaudi’s fifth chapter. From Holland the 
amount received would seem to be rather more than two million 
lire, but from England (between 1703 and 1713) the sum is cal- 
culated at 32 million lire, or, on another calculation, at 283 
million lire, in the money of 1703—1713. 

Apart from the richly-seamed mines of information on public 
issues in which the student can now quarry, Professor Prato’s 
volume provides some interesting peeps into the domestic economy 
of the Savoy Court. The items here are minute, entertaining, 
and suggestive. On an average more than three times as much 
was spent on wine from Champagne and Burgundy as from Nice 
(Nizza). The “bibliotecario e istoriografo” receives 900 lire 
as against 1,000 allotted to “‘un parruchiere e barbiere della Per- 
sona,” and 1,500 to “un Chirurgo.”’ And England not only pro- 
vided subsidies during war, but dogs and horses also for hunting 
in time of peace. The figures, carefully analysed by the editor, 
bear out his conclusion that the expenditure of the Royal and 
ducal household was conducted on economical lines. Though an 
exception must be made in the benefactions to the church, and 
under the heading of “‘ Piaceri Minuti,” where the ducal favourite, 
the Contessa di Verrua, cost her princely lover on an average 
at least ten or twelve times as much annually as his historio- 
grapher and librarian. The Countess’s allowances indeed make 
a singular contrast to the modest monthly payment of forty lire 
allotted for ‘‘pocket-money” to the three (legitimate) sons of 
Vittorio Amedeo. To the student alike of social habits, costume, 
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and comparative prices the tables and statistics of Signor Prato 
will furnish no small returns. 

Professor Prato’s other monograph, a statistical study of the 
material for determining the population of Piedmont in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, is a valuable sup- 
plement to the above works. In his first chapter the writer 
examines critically the sources from which the Piedmontese 
census returns may be compiled, and tests their information by 
modern requirements in statistics. In his second chapter he gives 
the results of his investigation on these various lines of inquiry. 
In his third he devotes himself to the city of Turin, while the 
fourth chapter, working on eighteenth-century records, aims at 
classifying and distributing the figures obtainable under specified 
heads. The whole inquiry illustrates the writer’s ingenuity and 
patient research, and is replete with instructive and interesting 
conclusions. For example, in 1734 the males in Piedmont ex- 
ceeded the females in the proportion of 50°18 to 49°82 respectively ; 
conversely in 1901 females are 50°56 per cent. of the inhabitants. 
The disastrous effects of the plague of 1630, and of the war of the 
Spanish Succession are very strikingly shown (pp. 36 and 37), 
though the exact losses in each case cannot be calculated with 
irrefutable certainty. When we come to the middle of the 
eighteenth century we are on surer ground, and nothing can 
better illustrate the steady progress of Piedmont than the tables 
on p. 116, where the density of the population per square kilo- 
metre is shown to have risen from an estimated 46 in 1589, 
dropping to 44 in 1700, rising to 69 in 1750, and reaching 113 in 
1901. 

These detached comments scarcely more than scratch the sur- 
face of the vast area covered by those various monographs; but 
they may induce the historical and statistical economist to 
examine more closely the information now at his disposal. 
Professors Einaudi and Prato indeed have set to their successors 
in the work that they have begun under State auspices a standard 
which it will be difficult to attain. 

C. GRANT ROBERTSON 


A Study of the Topography and Municipal History of Preneste. 
RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, September, October, 1908.) 


THIs is a volume in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science. The author, a Fellow in Latin 
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of that University, proposes to elucidate the history of the early 
Latin League by topographical and epigraphical studies, of which 
this is the first instalment. His first chapter explains in a lucid 
manner the geographical facts which contributed to make 
Preneste an early rival of Rome. The city controlled the in- 
land routes between Upper and Lower Italy. Her alliance was 
therefore of value to many, communities, and it is probable that 
like Argos and Mycene, she grew rich by the imposition 
of tolls. In discussing the fortifications and monuments of the 
city he gives a good account of the precautions by which the 
water-supply was protected against besiegers, and pasturage 
within the ramparts provided for the cattle of the citizens. It is 
a pity that Mr. Magoffin has not told us more respecting the 
commercial rivalry of Rome and Preneste, which, as he inci- 
dentally remarks, was continued into the middle ages. He 
appears to have made some study of the medieval authorities for 
his subject, and this line of inquiry might be profitably extended. 
The economic history of Central Italy has still to be written. 
H. W. C. Davis 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


AN IRON TRADE SLIDING SCALE. 


THOUGH the theoretical advantages of the Sliding Scale as an 
efficient piece of mechanism for the adjustment of wages have 
not lost force or verity, the method itself is of much less import- 
ance than formerly, because of the immense reduction in the 
number of operatives whose wage rates are so regulated. The 
change has occurred principally through the abandonment of the 
scales in all the important coal-mining areas. ‘The new trade 
unionism and the minimum-wage theory which have been respon- 
sible for the destruction of the mining scales, have not, as yet, 
obtained any considerable measure of support among iron- 
workers, and consequently their allegiance to the method remains 
unshaken. No doubt this is also due largely to the influence of 
the men’s leaders, which is more complete and authoritative 
than recent experience has shown to be possessed by officials of 
some other trade unions; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the operatives themselves are less favourably disposed towards 
the method than the men whom they elect as office-bearers, for 
if there were any dissatisfaction concerning either principle or 
practice it is quite likely that the advice of leaders, however great 
their influence or important their past services, would be dis- 
regarded. Recently there have been occasions which seemed to 
prepare the way for the expression of any latent dissatisfaction 
there might have been, but none has been heard. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the Midland scale, or 
rather the Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board, whose mechan- 
ism it is, has not suffered vicissitudes. ‘There have been times 
when the Board has seemed to be in danger of dying of inanition, 
and, of course, the Sliding Scale, the supervision of which is the 
most important though not the only part of its work, would have 
disappeared with it had the worst fears been realised. Success 
| itself is a source of weakness. From year to year wages are 
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regulated with such an absence of friction that there is a tendency 
amongst employers and employed to become, in a sense, uncon- 
scious of the Board’s existence. The ‘‘ ascertainments’’ of net 
average selling prices and the rates of wages which they carry 
become widely known; they are accepted without question as a 
rule ; and there is a natural inclination to become neglectful and 
indifferent to the claims of the Board to the membership and 
support of every employer and operative in the industry. In the 
past long periods of smooth working have resulted in the member- 
ship and income being reduced ; and yet all the time the Sliding 
Scale has governed the industry as thoroughly and completely as 
if every employer and operative remained in full membership. 
If they have no other effect, such conditions inevitably produce 
discontent among the most loyal, who fail to see the force of 
meeting the whole of the expense entailed by the Board’s organi- 
sation, while others less mindful of their obligations benefit 
equally from its operations. 

These, however, have not been the orly difficulties. An 
awkward fact which prevents the Midland Iron and Steel Wages 
Board from carrying on its business undisturbed by considera- 
tions other than the condition of the industry in the area for 
which it legislates is the existence of a second iron-trade Sliding 
Scale—in the North-Eastern part of the country. It is an argu- 
ment of the operatives’ section (and exception to it has never 
been taken by the employers) that the labour involved in puddling 
a ton of iron is equally arduous whether performed in the Mid- 
lands or the North, and that accordingly the reward should be 
equal. The admission of the contention involves the constant 
watching of the Northern wage (at any rate on the part of 
the operatives), and complications have arisen as the result. 

In'recent years the relative character of the industry as pur- 
sued in the two districts has changed. In the North there is 
admitted to have been an improvement in the quality of the iron 
produced. Quality has not deteriorated in South Staffordshire, but 
the proportion of high-class special irons to ordinary irons has 
diminished as compared with a quarter of a century or even ten 
or fifteen years ago, owing mainly to the displacement of iron 
by steel. Because of this change, alone, it is not so easy as it 
used to be to secure equality of wage rates. And the difficulty 
has been still further increased by other circumstances character- 
istic of the industry in the two districts. There are fewer manu- 
facturers in the North; that fact has facilitated agreements to 
maintain selling prices, and in the last few years these arrange- 
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ments have been singularly successful. In South Staffordshire 
and the adjoining districts, on the other hand, the greater number 
of firms, and the wider variation in the quality of their products, 
have proved hitherto an insurmountable barrier to the success 
of the many attempts to agree upon a basis selling price for the 
kinds of iron which bulk most largely in the returns, and there- 
fore influence them most. The inevitable consequence is that in 
times of slackening trade Midland prices fall quicker than those 
of the North, and in a short time the Midland scale gives a lower 
wage per ton for puddling. When this happens there is natur- 
ally a request from the men for the restoration of equality. Twice 
in less than five years the Board has had to deal with this posi- 
tion. In 1904 it was felt necessary thoroughly to overhaul the 
Sliding Scale basis, and over a year was occupied in the work. 
The publication of the ‘‘ ascertainments’’ of quantities and sell- 
ing prices was suspended, as will be seen from the table below, 
and experimental “ascertainments” were made. 

It is not necessary here to enter into a detailed description of 
the working of Wages Boards and the arrangement of Sliding 
Scales—probably most readers are familiar with the subject, and 
those who are not will find it fully dealt with in Professor Ashley’s 
book, The Adjustment of Wages—but to bring out the point it 
may be mentioned that the Midland custom is to allow 1s. of 
wages for each pound sterling of net average selling price, and to 
add a “premium.” For example, the scale worked under during 
the last three years is thus officially described :— 


‘*Puddlers’ wages shall be two shillings in excess of one 
shilling for each pound sterling per ton in selling price, and 
the fractional parts shall be regulated thus :— 


Wages, 
From over 2/6 to 5/- ae es ane eae 3d. 
3s 6g’ «SC /= 0 76 a6 ee we es 3d. 
» 99 4/6 to 10/- res oe ee on 6d. 
» 9, 10/- to 12/6 oa ee we = 6d. 
al ee | 
» 99 15/- to 17/6 = Ske x es 9d. 
» 9 17/6 to 22/6 3 er os ies 1s. 


The result of the experimental ‘‘ ascertainments’’ during 
1905 convinced the Board that no selection of manufacturers, 
whose returns are taken, would affect the average selling price 
appreciably, and that the scale could only be altered to meet the 
wishes of the operatives by increasing the ‘‘ premium.’’ This 


was done, and a new agreement on the terms already set out was 
entered into for two years. It is remarkable that this period has 
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barely elapsed before depression in trade has again caused dis- 
parity between selling prices, and, consequently, between wages 
rates awarded by the scales in the two districts. In June of this 
year the Midland rate fell out of relationship to the Northern 
rate ; notice to terminate the agreement was given, and in about 
a month the Board had met, and, guided no doubt by the experi- 
ence of 1905, had resolved upon a further increase of the “pre- 
mium,’’ making it 2s. 3d. 

When the wages columns of the table given below are ex- 
amined in conjunction with the notes concerning them the con- 
stancy of this difficulty will be apparent. During a considerable 
portion of the period covered by the table the scale has really been 
suspended—either the employers or operatives have given up the 
right to an alteration of wages, and this means, in effect, that the 
“premium ” has been increased or reduced by the amount of the 
alteration abandoned. And yet the Midland scale must be de- 
scribed as completely successful. The explanation is the prevalence 
of a reasonable spirit of give-and-take. The unwritten law that 
wages in the Midlands should equal those in the North has been 
loyally observed. There has been some grumbling on occasions 
—what institution ever escapes?—but when this safety-valve has 
operated both sides have turned to the settlement of their difficul- 
ties without trace of bitterness or friction. If proof of this were 
needed it would be found in the fact that for about thirty-five 
years there has not been a general strike in the Midland iron 
industry, and probably the cases of dissatisfaction culminating in 
even small sectional stoppages (which are against the Board’s 
rules) could be counted on the fingers of both hands. 

It does not appear necessary to devote much space to detailed 
comment upon the figures in the tables, but one or two features 
may be mentioned. Statisticians will be particularly interested, 
no doubt, in the fact that the net average selling price is a 
‘‘ weighted average,’’ and, as far as I have been able to discover, 
it has been so throughout the long existence of the Midland 
Board. The table giving full details for one year also 
shows very conclusively that bars are the staple product of the 
industry which the scale governs, and though the change in the 
number of firms whose returns are taken, and the consequent 
increase in quantities, has caused the absolute totals for other 
kinds to be either maintained or increased, personal experience 
suggests that this characteristic is likely to become more pro- 
nounced. 

The table also affords a comparison of average selling prices 
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during two periods of activity. The relative prosperity of the 
two is not accurately measured by the difference in the averages, 
for high selling prices, though an indication of active trade, 
are always accompanied by, and to a greater or lesser extent 
are the consequence of, dear raw materials and swollen costs of 
production, with the result that the margin of profit is not 
strictly proportionate to the differences in prices. But still the 
juxtaposition of £9 18s. 8d. for July-August, 1900, and 
£7 10s. 6d. for September-October, 1907, is significant. Both 
these represent ‘boom peaks,” and may be taken as indicative 
of the state of trade in the two periods. Unfortunately the table 
does not embrace a sufficient number of years to present two 
complete trade waves, or cycles, but the top of both waves 
is shown and the trough between them. The £6 3s. 9d. of 
September-October, 1904, is apparently not the extreme depth of 
the depression. In the succeeding two months, when the 
average was not ascertained and when wages were fixed by the 
simple process of following the ascertainments of the Northern 
Sliding Scale, the rate of wages sank to 8s. 3d. per ton, which 
in the ordinary course would have meant that the average price 
was down to at least £6, and it might even have gone to 
£5 17s. 6d. Another two months later saw wages restored to 
8s. 6d., and that rate continued without variation during the 
whole of the interregnum. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
lowest point touched was in the winter of 1904-5, and that if the 
average for the remainder of 1905 were known and could be 
expressed in a curve the line would be fairly flat, with, perhaps, 
a slight upward tendency towards the end of the year. Assum- 
ing that the lowest average was £6 it is apparent that the 
improvement of 1906-7 was exhausted by the time it had made 
a difference of 30s. to the average. The table begins with 
£7 12s. 1d. for September-October, 1899, because that happens 
to be the earliest of my own records. It will be noticed that 
the average was already nearly 2s. per ton higher than the best 
average of 1907, and all who know the trade will be very con- 
fident that £7 12s. 1d. did not represent the beginning of the 
upward movement of that period. Yet, though the beginning 
of the wave is unrepresented there is shown an increase of 
£2 6s. 6d. per ton in the average before it was exhausted. LEsti- 
mated by this standard, and after making allowance for the 
circumstances already mentioned, it is obvious that 1907 fell 
a long way short of 1900. 


——————E 
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MipLAND [Ron AND STEEL WAGES BoArp. 

Total quantities of ‘‘ Finished iron” and steel, certified net average selling price, 
and rate of puddlers’ wages. 

Since January, 1902, the returns made to the Board’s accountants have been 
“the weight and selling-prices of all classes of iron as rolled and delivered from the 
mills, sold and marketed, but excluding any which has been used up in other 
departments, and all steel.”” Prior to 1902 certain irons (mostly of a miscellaneous 
character) were excluded. These, on the only occasion when they were separately 
stated, totalled 1,665 tons for a period of two months. 

The number of firms making returns to the accountants has varied as follows :— 


Sept.-Oct., 1899 to July-Aug., 1902...............12 firms. 


























Sept.—Oct., 1902 to Sept.—Oct., 1904............... 11 firms. 
Nov.-Dec., 1904 to Nov.—Dec., 1905............... None; Sliding Scale basis 
being rearranged. 
Jan.—Feb., 1906 to end of period covered......... 17 firms. 
Net average | Puddlers’ Net average |Puddlers’ 
Period. _ selling wages Period. = selling wages 
~ price. per ton, _ price. per ton. 
a —o _ 
1899, Ze @ 8. d. 1904. 1} 8a4 a. d. 
Sept. and Oct....... 29167 712 161 9 O Jan. and Feb.......) 26424 | 610 29] 8 6 
Nov. and Dec...... | 29270 8 8 9519 9 March and April..| 27090 | 6 8 55] 8 &Yf) 
May and June......} 26863 6 7 22 8 6(9) 
1900. July and August..} 25292 614115] 8 6 
Jan. and Feb. ......) 28217 814 79/10 3 Sept. and Oct......| 27499 6 8 91 8 6 
March and April...| 28467 9 6 63/10 9 Nov. and Dee...... 
May and June......| 26930 96 4717 8 Nore- 
July and August...| 21787 918 81]11 38(a) 1905. turns. 
Sept. and Oct.......] 26189 915 04/11 8 Jan. to Dec. 
Nov. and Dee.......} 23135 9 0 77110 6 
1906. 
1901. Jan. and Feb.......| 88053 612 75 8 9 
Jan. and Feb. ......) 23641 719 04 9 6 March and April..| 34844 618 31 9 0 
March and April...| 25678 77 81 9 0 Mayand June......} 35492 618 68 9 0 
May and June...... 28183 619 2°5 9 0(b)|| July and August..) 32114 616 26 8 9 
July and August...| 24326 617 04 8 6 Sept. and Oct......| 37790 617 5 8 9 
Sept. and Oct.......) 29310 618 0° | 8 6(c)j| Nov. and Dec......} 87965 618 98] 9 0 
Nov. and Dec.......} 26358 619 53 8 6 
1907. 
1902. Jan. and Feb.......| 40394 7 2 88 9 8 
Jan. and Feb. ......| 29529 617 10°1 8 6 March and April..| 37496 77 ef 9 3 
March and April...| 28899 617103 |] 8 6 May and June...... 38310 77 219.6 
May and June......| 26828 617 98 8 6 July and August..} 37129 7 8 69 9 6 
July and August...) 27673 618 4 8 9(d)jj Sept. and Oct......) 39826 710 69] 9 6 
Sept. and Oct.......) 31202 618 77 8 9 Nov. and Dec...... 36813 79 98 9 6 
Nov. and Dec.......) 26625 619 82] 8 9 
1908. 
1903, Jan. and Feb.......| 36743 7 4114] 9 8 
Jan. and Feb. ......| 28719 617119] 8 9 March and April..| 38077 7088; 9 0 
March and April...} 27350 617 43 | 8 9(e)|| Mayand June......) 31436 616 02] 8 9 
May and June...... 28686 617 18] 8 9 July and August..| 32354 6 9 87] 8 9(h) 
July and August...}| 27177 615108 | 8 9 Sept. and Oct......} 37359 6 6111] 8 6 
Sept. and Oct....... 81356 615 3°8 8 9 Nov. and Dec......j 30903 6 6 56 8 6 
Nov. and Dec.......| 25849 64 S77, 8 9 | 
| 























ComPLeTE DETAILED RETURN FOR ONE YEAR. 


An idea of the elaborate nature of the figures summarised above will be obtained 
from the following tabulation of all the details of the returns for 1907 :— 















































| ie a 
Bars Angles and Platesand | Hoops, Strip & | 2 & 
i Tees. Sheets. Miscellaneous, | = Net Fg 
1341] average | 3 
Period. : T7177 | £8 | ‘Setting | Bs 
g Average 8 Average FE Average 2 Average | @ price. 3 ma 
r= price. & price, & price. & price. iS é 
1907. 2a da, £3. d. £a da le 6 18a dia d. 
Jan. and Feb, ..|26544)7 2 5°5| 9830/7 6 82/2143/8 1 1°3/10777;6 19 5:1 |40804;7 2 88/9 3 
Mar, and Apr,../25353) 7 6 9°4/1068|7 9 84/1987/8 4 7°5| 9087/7 3 8-2 /37496,}7 7 O7/9 3 
May and June../26070) 7 6 7°8 {1021 |7 12 9°5/1898}8 6 7:1] 9819/7 5 59/88310'7 7 62/9 6 
July and Ang.../24209| 7 7 87/1029 | 7 12 0°1/1854|}8 6 0°4!100367 7 06 /87129,7 8 69/9 6 
Sept. and Oct...,26711) 7 9 9°2] 825 | 7 1411°%)1977|8 7 7°5/10811/7 9 O°6 39826710 69) 9 6 
Nov, and a 7 9 6:2) 792|7 18 0°4/1870)/8 8 9S| 5979/7 7 56 |36813 7 9 98/9 6 
| 
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Notes CONCERNING THE WAGES CoLuMNS.—The Sliding Scale 
in operation at the commencement of the table allowed 1s. wages 
for each pound sterling of average selling price, dealt with 
fractions of a pound in the way set out above, and added a 
premium of 1s. 6d. Thus, the 9s. per ton for September- 
October, 1899, was made up as follows :—Average price, 
£7 12s. 1d.; £7 carries 7s. wages; 12s. 1d. carries 6d. wages; 
premium, ls. 6d. ; total, 9s. 

The rates of wages are attributed to the same months as 
the figures on which they are based, but it should be explained 
that the rate at which the men have been paid during the two 
months is not necessarily that shown. For instance, the 9s. 
per ton (an increase of 3d. per ton) given by the average for 
September-October, 1899, did not come into operation until 
December 4th of that year. From December 4th to February 
4th, 1900, the rate was 9s.; and from February 5th to April 
7th, 1900, the rate given by the November-December, 1899, 
average (9s. 9d.) was in force. The explanation is furnished, 
of course, by the time occupied in the clerical work of abstract- 
ing, compiling, and checking the return. The September- 
October, 1899, figures were submitted to the Wages Board on 
November 30th, and the November-December, 1899, figures on 
January 25th, 1900. It is necessary in tabulation to keep to- 
gether the average selling prices and rates of wages carried by 
them, but the difference in the periods to which wages apply 
should not be overlooked. It sometimes has an important bearing 
on the policy of the board. 

(a) An instance of the effect alluded to above is furnished by 
the returns from July to October, 1900. The July-August 
average of that year (£9 18s. 8d.) if tested by the scale then in 
operation will be found to give 11s. 6d. per ton wages, whereas 
the rate declared by the Standing Committee was lls. 3d. 
This return was submitted to a meeting of the committee on 
September 19th, 1900, and if the September-October figures are 
examined it will be seen that the average selling price had 
dropped 3s. 8d. per ton from the average of the previous period. 
The September-October average was not known when the Board 
met, but obviously the committee were considering a high-water 
average at a time when the personal experience of the manu- 
facturers on the committee showed them that the tide had 
actually turned. Probably the set back in market prices was 
much greater than the average reduction of 3s. 8d. per ton 
suggests. Both the rise and the fall of the average are slower 


————— ———————— 
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than market movements. At the beginning of a rise there is 
almost invariably an accumulation of contracts taken at old, low 
prices. Until these come to an end the average selling price is 
kept down, below the prevailing level of market prices. At the 
conclusion of a spell of prosperity, when demand begins to 
slacken and prices to fall, there is, on the other hand, 
as certain an accumulation of high-priced contracts and until 
these are fulfilled the average is kept above the prevailing market 
level of prices. The latter conditions were experienced in Sep- 
tember, 1900, and the Standing Committee were faced with an 
awkward position—the right of the men to an increase at a 
time when prices had declined and were still declining. The 
manner in which the difficulty was settled is shown in the 
following resolution of the committee :— 


“That in view of the fact that a further advance in wages 
would make the difference between the Northern and 
Midland districts wider than in any time past, it is con- 
sidered to be in the interests of the trade of this district to 
waive any advance on the present occasion, especially as on 
nine former occasions the employers have made a similar 
concession as specified below.” 


Particulars followed of the nine occasions on which the 
accountant’s certificate gave a reduction of 3d. per ton in wages 
which was not claimed by the employers. The resolution, it 
will be observed, makes no reference to circumstances to which 
attention has here been called, and gives as the main reason for 
the decision the disparity between Northern and Midland wages. 
The latter were disproportionately high, and this fact is of 
interest in view of the points brought out by the succeeding 
notes. 

(b) The extent of the fall in prices during the succeeding 
year completely reversed the position and so after considering the 
figures for May and June, 1901 (on July 31st) the Standing 
Committee resolved :— 


“The operatives having, on a recent occasion, waived 
their right to an advance of wages to which they were 
entitled the employers under present circumstances waive 
their right to a reduction on the present occasion.” 


Had the Sliding Scale been adhered to the reduction would have 


been 6d. per ton. 
(c) The attempt to maintain equality between Northern and 
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Midland wages was not destined to succeed. In this period 
8s. 6d. was the rate given by both scales. The apparent contra- 
diction in this statement is explained by the fact that in the 
North there are certain allowances or “extras” which make 
a rate of 8s. 6d. per ton there equal, as a reward for labour, 
to 9s. in the Midlands. “Equality” between the two districts 
is therefore taken as secured when the Midland rate, whatever 
it may be, is 6d. per ton more than the Northern. Naturally 
the operative members of the Standing Committee insist on 
the maintenance of this “equality,” or “relationship” as it is 
called. The fact that both scales gave 8s. 6d. caused dissatis- 
faction and at the operatives’ request the Standing Committee 
instructed the Board’s accountants to ascertain the production 
and price of certain irons not hitherto included in the return. 
For November-December, 1901, these totalled 1,665 tons, and 
the price at which they were sold would have increased the 
average by 9°8d. per ton to £7 Os. 3:1d. It was recognised that 
the inclusion of these irons would not have restored “relation- 
ship” of wages in the two districts, but it was resolved to 
include them in future. 

(d) In January-February, 1902, Northern wages fell 3d. per 
ton, while those of the Midlands were unaltered. The inequality 
was thus halved. This condition was continued by the ascer- 
tainments of March-April and May-June. When the latter 
figures were under consideration the operatives’ representatives 
made a formal application for the Sliding Scale basis to be 
suspended in order that the “relationship” to the North might 
be restored. The employers’ representatives promised that if 
the next ascertainment did not bring about equality the scale 
should be suspended and wages increased. The July-August 
average left wages where they were and so the promised increase 
was given. In effect it amounted to an increase of the 
“premium ” from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d., but the alteration was not 
formally made; probably in order that the 3d. might remain 
a temporary bonus which could be withdrawn in the future if 
circumstances justified it. 

(e) The fall in the Midland average for this period would 
have given a reduction of 3d. per ton in wages, but in accordance 
with the undertaking to maintain the “relationship ” to the North 
there was no alteration. This again, in effect, was equivalent 
to another addition of 3d. to the “premium,” making it 2s. per 


ton. 
(f) Throughout the period from March-April, 1903, to March- 
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April, 1904, it remained necessary to give this extra 6d. per 
ton, but there seems to have been some discontent on the part 
of the employers. At any rate, when the last-mentioned 
ascertainment was under discussion 


“Some of the manufacturers were strongly of opinion 
that wages ought to be reduced to the Sliding Scale level 
apart from any consideration as to relationship to those of 
the North. . . . They contended that whatever may have 
been the state of things years ago the Northern ‘ extras’ do 
not now prevail and in addition there are circumstances, which 
formerly did not exist, which lead to the maintenance of the 
average selling price there.” 


As a result it was agreed to make special inquiry concern- 
ing Northern “extras.” The suggestion that they had been 
abandoned was promptly repudiated, and, as it gives an interest- 
ing and most suggestive idea of the nature of the “extras” and 
why they are paid, the material sentences from the Northern 
Secretary’s reply may be quoted :— 


“, .. . the daily prize money of 1s. per furnace for 
full heats is paid by the firms connected with this Board. 
There is practically no level-handed work at present, and, 
therefore, level-handed money is not paid. As regards the 
Monday working money, this is paid by those firms who 
work on Mondays, but less than half the members of the 
Board do so.” 


In face of such a letter the employers who raised the question 
had to consent to the continuation of the addition of 6d. to the 
rate of wages given by the Midland average. 

(g) In the succeeding period they had to go even farther. 
The average selling price sank sufficiently to give a reduction 
of 3d. in wages which under the scale would have been 7s. 9d. 
They were retained at 8s. 6d., and the virtual addition to the 
“premium ” thus became 9d. per ton. 

These conditioiws continued under the two following ascertain- 
ments, but probably it was their experience in connection with 
“extras” (mentioned under note (f) ) that caused the operatives’ 
representatives to give notice to end the Sliding Scale so that 
a new basis might be arranged. Obviously it was undesirable 
from their point of view that there should be anything which 


suggested that they were receiving larger wages than they were 
K 2 
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legitimately entitled to. By common consent it had long been 
admitted that a specified relationship should be maintained, and 
anything which caused its maintenance to bear the appearance 
of a “favour” rather than a “right” was naturally objectionable 
to the men. The overhauling of the scale was accordingly taken 
in hand. For a year there were no published returns, and in the 
end the “premium” was raised from 1s. 6d. to 2s.; while the 
number of firms whose figures are taken was increased to 
seventeen. 

In June of last year Midland wages again fell out of “rela- 
tionship,” and it was necessary to increase the “premium” to 
2s. 3d., the first payment of that amount being in connection 
with the July-August ascertainment. 

It may be interesting, as a conclusion, to illustrate the form 
of a Wages Board announcement and an accountants’ certificate 
by quoting the material parts of those for May-June, 1908 :— 


Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board. 


Gentlemen,—We append copy of Messrs. B. Smith, Son, 
and Wilkie’s report for the two months ending June 30th, 1908, 
and beg to inform you that in accordance with the Sliding Scale 
arrangements, the wages for puddling will be 8s. 9d. per ton, 
and all other mill and forge wages will be reduced 25% from 
Monday, August 3rd, to Saturday, October 3rd, 1908. 

Yours faithfully, 
DANIEL JONES, WILLIAM AUcoTT, Secretaries. 





We beg to report that we have examined the returns of 
sales of iron made by the seventeen selected firms for the months 
of May and June, 1908, and have verified the same with their 
books. 

We certify the average net selling price to have been 
£6 16s. 0°28d. per ton. 

Below is a statement of the several classes of iron sold and 
the average net selling price of each. 








Weight. Percentage Average 

r as ~ of net Price. 

Description. Tons cwt, qr. lb. Totals. £ s. d. 
Bars....... weal ate? Wes! cons, Aye) Ogee OR REEIE oie tees RUE 68°68 6 6 1:19 
PRPS Ut a rrr 725 18 2 20 2°31 7 1 439 
Platesand Sheets ... .. ... ... 1,476 16 0 26 4°69 714 066 
Hoops, Strips, and Miscellaneous... 7,642 12 1 20 24°32 611 9°83 
31,486 10 3 21 10000 £616 0:28 
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The following table shows the figures for the previous two 
months, March and April, 1908 :— 


Weight. Percentage Average 

—— of net Price. 

Description. Tons cwt. qr. lb. Totals, <£ s. d. 
ARG. isa. sen, see ee, de 0h cp ee 68°90 7 O 10°59 
Angles and Tees... ... ... ... ... 1,092 11 0 20 3°30 7 5 894 
Plates and Sheets ... ... ... ... 1,876 17 2 25 4:16 714 4:20 
Hoops, Strips, and Miscellaneous.... 7,816 14 1 23 23°64 615 3:32 





33,077 19 1 10000 £7 0 3°34 


A. DupLey Evans 


A NOTE ON THE INCIDENCE OF PROTECTIVE IMpoRT Dutigs.! 


It is not unusual for a country which imposes import duties 
to produce itself the articles which it taxes (for instance, when 
its aim is protection), and it is not unusual for the countries 
trading with it to produce also for themselves, or procure from 
yet other countries, articles of the same kind as those which they 
import from the taxing country. These are the circumstances 
which I propose to investigate in the present article. 

Let there be (i.) two countries (P, the taxing country, and Q), 
(ii.) two commodities (A, the taxed commodity, and B), and 
suppose (iii.) that both P and Q produced both A and 
B before the imposition of the import duty and continued 
to produce both commodities afterwards. In making the third 
assumption in our abstract treatment we are merely limiting 
the broad application of our resultS to cases in which a country 
levying an import duty has not succeeded in completely ousting 
competitors as regards her exports, and goods which have paid the 
import duty meet in the markets of the taxing country with 
untaxed rival goods with which they had also been in competition 
before the import duty was levied. If gains and losses in the 
taxing country be reckoned in terms of some non-exportable 
commodity, or service, the quantity of which is not affected 
appreciably by changes in foreign trade (say domestic service), 
the effect of an import duty upon the taxing country becomes 
measurable. 

Cost of transport being ignored, the ratio between the costs 
of production of A and B must have been identical in P and Q 

1 Mr. Bickerdike’s speculations on the incidence of incipient import duties 
[Economic Journat, Vol. VI, p. 529] are the prime occasion of this note, but I deal 
only with trade of a particular, though not of an exceptional, kind, 
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before the imposition of the tax; and after the imposition of the 
A4,©oSt of production of A in P less the tax 
‘ cost of production of B in P 
cost of production of A in Y 
cost of production of B in Q’ 
bined with ordinarily accepted propositions relating to the deter- 
mination of value, yield the results set forth below. In the first 
and more complicated argument (i.) producers’ rent is taken into 
account as well as consumers’ rent when production is subject to 
decreasing returns, and (ii.) in the case of constant and increasing 
returns, variations in total price (in units of constant value) are 
supposed to measure variations in total real costs.1 In the second 
argument (at the end of this article) producers’ rents are dis- 
regarded altogether. There is much to be said for ignoring all 
producers’ rents in most problems of international trade. 
The conclusions are as follows.?, The gain or loss resulting 





tax on the imports of 





must equal These premisses, com- 


1 As regards both these points I have followed good precedents, but it may be 
ncidentally observed that in many cases producers’ rent is of small importance 


"lp 
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compared with consumers’ rent, and that producers’ rent is not strictly a thing 
to be ignored when constant or increasing returns is in operation. 

* The proofs are too lengthy for insertion, but their nature may be indicated. 
With reference to country P let c, h indicate consumption and home production of 
A respectively before the imposition of the import duty, the rate of which per unit 
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from the tax may be represented in every case as twice the pro- 
ceeds of the tax (written hereafter as 27') plus or minus certain 
quantities according as A or B is subject to increasing or decreas- 
ing returns in the taxing country. These quantities are described 
beneath. To each a sign is appended which is used afterwards 
for the sake of brevity. The letters p, c, 1, e mean respectively 
price, consumption, imports,.and exports before the imposition of 
the tax, and p;, C1, 41, @; the same when reference is made to 
conditions after the imposition of the tax. The A or B terminat- 
ing each sign indicates the commodity to which it relates. 

If A is subject to increasing returns in P, there is added to the 
account as gain an amount equal to the fall in price of A in P, 
consequent upon the tax, multiplied by the average of the quanti- 


ig indicated by ¢, and c,, h, the same afterwards. Let c', h}, c,!, h,! indicate corre- 
sponding facts with reference to B. Similarly, let 7, e, 7,, e, stand for imports and 
exports before and after the tax. Satisfactions of consumption are functions 
(F, f) of the quantities of A and B consumed, and total costs are functions (, &) of 
quantities produced, both being reckoned in units of constant value. Then, 

Gain or loss=w= ti, + { F(c,) + f (¢1) -— (hy) — o(h,))} -— { Fle) + F(c!) - o(h) - o(W)}. 

It will be sufficient to suggest the line of argument by giving the detailed working 
—which occupies little space—in the simple case when A and B are subject to 
constant returns in P. 

I shall state the argument in geometrical form so that all can follow it. 

In the figure above let D represent demand for both A and B in the taxing 
country P. Along OX measure quantities of A and B, and along OY units of some 
non-exportable good, such as domestic service. Suppose that before the imposition 
of the import duty P produces Oa and imports ab of A and produces Of and exports 
mt of B. Evidently, at the position of equilibrium, /t=db. Let a tax, cg, be 
imposed on importations of A, and let importations of 4 contract in consequence to 
hb. Exportations of B will then contract to mq, mq being such that lq = fb. There 
is plainly a gain to P. This gain, since consumers’ rent is unaffected, consists in 
the proceeds of the import duty (eg) plus the saving on production of B for export 
(rt), less the increased expenditure on the production of A for home consump- 
tion (dh), That is to say, calling the gain U, 

U=e9g + rt — dh, 

And, ex hypothesi, db = lt, and fb = lq, 

*, rt = dh + eg. 
. U=eg+dh+eg - dh. 
= 2e. 

That is to say, the gain equals twice the proceeds of the import duty. 

In other cases the argument is more involved, but no new principles are 
introduced. 

As arising out of these investigations, it is interesting to note that prices need not 
be raised in the long period in the country which imposes import duties. In the 
cases supposed in this article there is only a balance in the Jong run of bullion 
imported by the taxing country, in consequence of the tex, when the real cost of 
the untaxed commodity in the country importing it rises relatively to the real cost 
of that commodity in the country exporting it. At first, of course, bullion must 
flow to the taxing country, but ultimately some may flow in the opposite direction, 
and perhaps a larger quantity. 
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ties of A consumed in P before and after the imposition of the 
, c+c 
tax (i (p—P))->- 14 A), 

If A is pe to decreasing returns, there is added to the 
account as loss an amount equal to the rise in the price of A in P, 
consequent upon the tax, multiplied by the average of the 
quantities of A imported by P before and after the tax 


a+2 
(ie. @,—)* 84). 

If B is subject to increasing ite there is added to the 
account as loss an amount equal to the rise in the price of B in 
P, indirectly consequent upon the tax, multiplied by the average 
of the quantities of B consumed in P before and after the tax 


: c+c 
(ic (p,—p) 5B). 
If B is subject to decreasing returns, there is added to the 
account as loss an amount equal to the fall in the price of 'B in P, 


indirectly consequent upon the tax, multiplied by the average of 
the quantities of B exported by P before and after the tax 


(ic. (p -p,) 5B). 


The extent to which imports contract depends as much, of 
course, upon the conditions of demand and supply in Q as upon 
those in P. A very small tax might cause a considerable con- 
traction, since in Q a large transference of labour and capital 
from the production A to that of B might be required to bring 
to equivalence ™+_ of production of A in P less the tax ail 

cost of production of B in P 

cost of production of A in Q , 

cost of production of B in Q ° 

Now in P either A or B can be subject to constant, increasing, 
or decreasing returns, independently of the conditions of produc- 
tion which apply to the other. This becomes evident when we bear 
in mind that the sole condition of equilibrium being restored 
after the imposition of the tax, without the production of A or B 
ceasing in either country, is that the ratios 

cost of production of A in P less the tax 
cost of production of B in P 











and 
cost of production of A in Q 


cost of production of B in Q’ 
1 Hence it will be seen that fractions cannot theoretically be eliminated from the 





expressions ae Pe ie a B, &c., even if the import duty is very small. 
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which, on the first imposition of the duty, must be different, 
should converge sufficiently, as a result of the trade induced, to 
come to equivalence before either industry had contracted to zero 
in either country ; and, of course, the relation between the output 
and cost of a commodity need not be of the same character in 
both countries. Hence there are nine cases to which to assign 
gain or loss. 

If the production of B in P is subject to constant returns, P 
must gain 27 or more from the tax, except in the case of A being 
produced in P under conditions of decreasing returns, when 

gain or loss=u=2T— (p,—py S 5a. 
Let t be the amount of the tax per unit. Now p,;-p may be 
equal to, less than, or greater than t—even considerably greater 
than t, though this is not likely. Hence 27 may be less than 


(p.—p) th. 
If the production of B in P is an to increasing returns, 
the sign of wu is theoretically doubtful. The @ priori probability 
would seem to be gain if the production of A also is subject to in- 


creasing returns in P, since in the absence of knoweldge to the 
ct+e, 
A 





contrary there is no reason for supposing that either (p— Pr) 


or (p,—p) 5B will appreciably exceed the other.? If, with 


the production of B subject to increasing returns in P, A 
is produced under conditions of constant returns in P, the prob- 
ability of a loss would be high were the importation of A after the 
imposition of the duty small in relation to the home consumption 
of B, or were (p,;—p) B large, which is not unlikely—and the 
loss might be considerable. ‘The probability of loss is still higher 
when the output of A is subject to decreasing returns. 

If the production of Bb in P is subject to decreasing returns, 


1 I cannot accept the view that diminishing returns in the long period is to be 
regarded as normal in articles traded in internationally, and a priori probability 
is a dangerous weapon to invoke in a case of this kind. What is a priori probable 
may be actually most improbable, I doubt the expediency of arguing as if half 
the value consumed in the world were produced at diminishing returns and half at 
increasing returns ; and, as regards the class of trade that I have been considering, 
even the assumption that all production is subject to decreasing returns would 
not establish that gain is always or almost always made from imposing a small 
import duty. 

2 This conclusion raises the question whether equal absolute quantities of con- 
traction of a large and a small industry have about the same effect on price asa rule, 
for usually exports will contract more than imports, and exporting industries may 
be expected therefore to be larger, as a rule, than industrics competing with imports. 
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all three cases are theoretically doubtful. The probability would 
seem to be gain if the output of A in P were subject to increasing 
returns, but loss would be almost certain if it were subject to 
decreasing returns. 

The nature of these results is not altered by the tax being 
made very small. The doubtful cases might be divided up into 
a number of determinable cases by an analysis of the elasticities 
of supply and demand in Q also, but the solution of the problem 
would then be made highly complicated, and the results reached 
here are sufficient to establish the point that gain from a small 
tax is far from being general under the conditions supposed in 
this paper. As regards the practical application of these results, 
we may remark that in many instances it is not difficult to pick 
out from the foreign trade of any country a limited number of 
leading lines which in comparison dwarf the rest of the trade. 

As final generalisations, when the producers’ rent associated 
with decreasing returns is allowed for, the following propositions 
may be laid down :— 

The most favourable conditions for gain exist when increasing 
returns rule in the protected home industries, and constant 
returns, inclining rather to decreasing returns than increasing 
returns, rule in the exporting industries. The gain might be 
expected to exceed 27, and perhaps by a large amount. 

The conditions most likely to result in loss are found when 
diminishing returns rule in the home industries competing with 
imports, and increasing returns apply to the industries exporting. 
The loss might be considerable. 

In the above argument, as already stated, the producers’ rent 
earned on the production of an article subject to decreasing returns 
has been taken into account. I shall now point out what the 
results would be if all producers’ rents were disregarded. The 
only alterations to be made are these :— 

If A is subject to decreasing returns the gain of 2T' is reduced 
by (rp STA instead of (7, —p) 4A. If B is subject to 





decreasing returns the gain of 27 is augmented by (p—p,) aR 


instead of being reduced by (p — p) S58. Thus the quan- 





tities to be added as gain or loss to 2T are always the differences 
between the aggregates of prices (measured in units of constant 
value) paid in P for A and B before and after the imposition of 
the duty—that is to say, the effect is the gain or loss of consumers’ 
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rent plus 27. The practical conclusions now become as follows. 
When B is, and A is not, subject to decreasing returns in P, 
gain is certain—it is greatest, of course, when A is subject to 
increasing returns. When B is subject to increasing returns 
and A to decreasing returns in P, loss is practically certain, 


since 2T is not likely to exceed (p,—p) “St +(p — p,) 5B. 





The effects in all other cases are doubtful—the evaluation of the 
probability of gain or loss in each can be left to the reader. 
S. J. CHAPMAN 





THE Economic LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR 1908. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the unusual amount of time devoted to 
measures which failed to reach the Statute Book, the number of 
public general Acts, seventy-one, passed by Parliament during 
the last year was beyond the average. The year is likely to be 
well remembered by the passing of the following Acts of supreme 
importance, v1z., the Old Age Pensions Act, the Coal Mines 
(Eight Hours Act), the Port of London Act, and the Children 
Act. The latter, however, is outside the scope of the present 
summary, which deals only with the legislation of a more purely 
economic character. It is sometimes difficult to draw a definite 
line, as many measures are of such a wide-reaching character. 

The same difficulty is found in attempting to classify the Acts 
under heads, as they affect different interests. The following 
is the classification here adopted :—(I.) Financial ; (I1.) Commer- 
cial; (III.) Industrial; (IV.) Agricultural and Fisheries; (V.) 
Social Reform; (V1.) Public Services. 


I. Financial. 


With regard to matters of finance, it is satisfactory to notice 
that the revenue for the year 1907-8 was £156,538,000 and the 
expenditure £151 ,812,000, giving a realised surplus of £4,726,000, 
which, subject to certain deductions, was applied to the reduction 
of the National Debt. The revenue for the year ending March 
31st, 1909, is estimated at £157,770,000 and the expenditure at 
£152 ,869,000, promising a surplus of £4,901,000. It is of special 
interest to note that £1,200,000 of this amount is to be set aside 
for the first three months’ payments for Old Age Pensions. 

By the Appropriation Act (c. 30) nearly 34 millions was to 
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be spent on the Navy, making a reduction of more than a million 
on the figures for the previous year; the cost of the Army was 
to be nearly 31 millions, showing a decrease of £215,000. The 
Education grant of £17,715,080 shows a decrease of £17,000. 

The Finance Act (c. 16) gives effect to the Budget proposals, 
except the noteworthy ones dealing with Old Age Pensions, which 
formed the subject of a special Act described below. The duty 
on tea is continued at 5d. per lb. The income-tax remains at 1s. 
The duty on refined sugar is reduced from 4s. 2d. to 1s. 10d. 
per cwt., and on unrefined from 2s. to 10d. per cwt. The duties 
on molasses, glucose, and saccharin are reduced accordingly. The 
Irish Tobacco Act of 1907 is re-enacted, and the excise duties on 
tobacco produced in Ireland are fixed at 3s. 10d. per lb. manu- 
factured, 2s. 10d. unmanufactured, containing 10 per cent. or more 
of moisture, and 3s. 2d. when containing less than 10 per cent. 
of moisture. The stamp duty on policies of marine insurance 
for a voyage is reduced from 3d. to 1d. per £100. At a date to 
be fixed by Order in Council, the power to levy certain taxation 
licenses, viz., dealing in game, killing game, guns, dogs, 
carriages, armorial bearings and male servants is transferred from 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to County Councils in 
fingland and Wales and when the transfer takes place a sum of 
£40,000 is to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund to the Local 
Taxation Account to be distributed amongst the County Councils 
of England and Wales in proportion to the proceeds of duties 
collected in each county during the previous year. An Order in 
Council, published on October 30th, fixed the date as January Ist, 
1909. 

The Tobacco-Growing (Scotland) Act (c. 10) repeals the Act 
prohibiting the growing of tobacco in Scotland as soon as an excise 
duty has been imposed. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
are empowered to make regulations prohibiting the cultivation 
and manufacture of tobacco without a license, or on land or 
premises approved for the purpose. ‘Tobacco may be grown for 
experimental purposes subject to special regulations. 

By the East India Loans Act (c. 54) the Secretary of State 
in Council of India is given power to raise £20,000,000 in the 
United Kingdom for the construction, extension, and equipment 
of State railways in India, or through the agency of companies, 
and for the construction of irrigation works. ‘The Secretary of 
State is also authorised to raise £5,000,000 for the general 
purposes of the Government of India. 
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II. Commercial. 


Undoubtedly the most important commercial Act which has 
been passed for many years is the Port of London Act (c. 68), 
by which the administration of the Port of London has been 
entrusted to one public authority elected by all the interests 
involved. For many years a settlement of this question has 
been urgently required. A Royal Commission in a strong and 
unanimous report in 1902 reported that the port “is in danger of 
losing part of its existing trade, and certainly part of the trade 
which might otherwise come to it” by reason of the inadequacy 
of the river channels and docks; also that the port “has shown 
signs of losing that position relatively to other ports, British and 
foreign, which it has held for so long.” |The Commission 
reported that there should be one single public authority for the 
Thames below Teddington and recommended the transfer to it 
of the powers and property of (1) the Thames Conservancy in 
relation to the river below Teddington ; (2) the dock companies, 
and (3) of the Watermen’s Company. Since this report there 
have been no large improvements in the docks. Meanwhile, 
large sums have been spent on other ports, e.g., in this country, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Southampton; while abroad, Hamburg, 
Antwerp, and Rotterdam, the rivals of London for the entrepét 
trade, have expended considerably larger sums. London was 
suffering severely from this competition. ‘The large ship,’’ says 
Sir Alfred Jones, “is the economical ship,” and London has not 
made adequate provisions to meet the demand for the large ship. 
Various measures have been before Parliament introduced by dock 
companies, the late London County Council, the Thames Con- 
servancy, and the Government, but without success. 

By this Act the administration and improvement of the port 
is vested in a single corporate body called the Port of London 
Authority. A most important clause provides for the representa- 
vion of labour on the Port Authority ; one of the members to be 
appointed by the Board of Trade, and one of those to be appointed 
by the London County Council are to represent labour and are 
to be appointed after consultation with organisations of labour. 

The powers and duties of the Authority are very wide. It is 
to take the steps it considers necessary for the improvement of 
the river and the accommodation and facilities of the port. 
For this purpose it may carry on the undertaking of any dock 
company transferred to it and any undertaking affording facilities 
for loading, unloading, or warehousing goods ; it may also construct 





eae 
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or manage docks, wharves, buildings, railways, or any other 
works necessary to the above. The Port Authority may enter into 
agreements for the acquisition of warehouses and other under- 
takings necessary to the development of the port, and, failing 
agreement, may promote Bills in Parliament for such purposes. 
They may enter into agreement with the London County Council 
for the transfer of piers, &c. 

The financial provisions of thé Act give the Port Authority 
power to impose rates on goods imported and exported and a 
schedule of the maximum port rates is to be submitted to the 
Board of Trade and embodied in a Provisional Order. There are 
to be no preferential port rates or dock charges. Stringent pro- 
visions are laid down in order to maintain the Port of London 
as a cheap port. Goods imported for transhipment only are 
exempt from port rates. The amount of revenue to be produced 
is only to be sufficient to meet the expenditure of the port and to 
provide a reasonable margin for contingencies. The cheapness 
of the port is further secured by the establishment of limitations 
to the amounts which can be levied in relation to the aggregate 
value of goods imported and exported, and if these limitations 
are found to have been exceeded the Authority must reduce the 
rates and apply to Parliament, if necessary, for funds. The 
Authority has power to create stock up to £5,000,000. Other 
important financial provisions are those laid down for the 
discharge of loans, application of revenue, creation of reserve 
fund, and method of audit. 

There is a valuable provision made for a right of appeal to 
the Board of Trade for those merchants who consider that any 
charges are oppressive. 

Another important provision which is likely to have a most 
salutary effect on the dock and riverside workers is the one which 
makes it the duty of the Port Authority to regulate the engage- 
ment of casual labour by establishing or maintaining, or assisting 
in establishing or maintaining offices, waiting rooms and employ- 
ment registers ; in fact, to create or assist and make efficient use 
of a series of connected labour bureaux for dealing with all forms 
of casual labour affecting the port. 

The Act is to come into operation on March 31st, 1909.1 

The Companies Act (c. 12) removes certain restrictions upon 
the holding of land in England by colonial companies. By filing 
the requisite documents and particulars specified in the Com- 
panies Act of 1907 they may hold land in the United Kingdom as 


1 Or such earlier or later day as the Board of Trade may appoint. 
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if they were incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 
1907. 

The Patents and Designs Act (c. 4) is a short explanatory Act 
introduced merely to make good an omission in the Act passed last 
year. Doubt had arisen as to whether the appeal to the House of 
Lords in case of the revocation of a patent by a lower Court was 
safeguarded. This is effected by the Act. 


III. Industrial. 


By far the most important piece of labour legislation which 
has been passed in recent years is the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
(c. 57), generally known as the Miners’ Eight Hours Act. The 
passing of this Act has been preceded by a long agitation extending 
over many years. Bills have been introduced in Parliament 
every year since 1892, excepting 1905, and some have got as 
far as the second reading. In 1907 a Bill was introduced by a 
Labour member representing the Miners’ Federation, but it 
was dropped in anticipation of a Government measure. The 
first proposals of the Government were to establish on January 
1st, 1909, a nine hours’ bank to bank stage of eighteen months’ 
duration preceding the operation of an eight hours’ day. A 
second Bill was eventually introduced changing the hours to 
eight from bank to bank, but that there should be a period of 
five years during which the time for both windings should be 
excluded, thus making the time about eight and a half hours 
from bank to bank. An important amendment made by the 
Lords did away with the proposed period of five years and 
permanently excluded the time for both windings in the com- 
putation of the eight hours, thus turning into a permanent state 
of affairs what the Government had only proposed in order to 
give ample time for colliery managers to make the necessary 
changes. 

The principal provisions of the Act are as follows. A 
workman is not to be below ground for the purpose of his work 
for more than eight hours during any consecutive twenty-four 
hours. The time spent in both windings is not to be extra to the 
eight hours. Important exceptions are made in cases of danger 
or emergency. The owner, agent, or manager of a mine must 
arrange the times of the lowering and raising of each shift of 
workmen. The times must be reasonable and approved by the 
inspector, but they may be temporarily extended by him in case 
of accident. A repairing shift of workmen, in order to avoid 
Sunday work, may commence on Saturday if eight hours have 
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elapsed since their last period of work. A notice of the times is 
to be posted at the pit-head. 

With the exception of firemen, examiners, or deputies, whose 
maximum hours are fixed at nine and a half, officials, mechanics, 
horse-keepers, or persons engaged solely in surveying and measur- 
ing are exempt from the provisions of the Act. Exceptions are 
also made in cases where there is work demanding continuous 
labour such as sinking a pit or driving a cross measure drift, but 
the hours spent by the workman at his working place must 
not exceed six at any one time and the interval between leaving 
and returning is in no case to be less than twelve hours. A 
register of the times of descent and ascent must be kept and 
workmen may appoint their checkweigher or any other person, 
who would be subject to the conditions relating to checkweighers, 
to act as a check time-keeper. 

Power is given to the colliery owner, agent, or manager to 
extend the time by not more than one hour a day for sixty 
days in any calendar year. Such extension is to be entered in a 
register open to inspection by the inspector. 

The Act may be suspended by Order in Council in the event 
of war, or imminent national danger, or period of grave economic 
disturbance. 

The Act comes into operation on July 1st, 1909. In the case 
of mines in the counties of Northumberland and Durham the 
period is extended to January Ist, 1910. The mines in these two 
counties are worked on a “double-shift” system of hewers, by 
which the adult miners work on an average about seven hours 
per day, while the boys have to work nine or ten hours daily. 
The conditions therefore in these districts will require complete 
re-organisation. 

The White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition Act (c. 42) estab- 
lishes important principles in labour legislation. White or yellow 
phosphorus, which is a dangerous and poisonous article, is an 
important ingredient in the heads of the ordinary forms of what 
are known as “strike-anywhere” matches. It is not absolutely 
essential in the manufacture of these matches, and other harmless 
processes are at present in actual use in this country. It is not 
used in the manufacture of matches which “strike on the box.” 
Its use renders the workers liable to the disease of necrosis or 
“phossy-jaw.” After an exhaustive inquiry into the use of 
white phosphorus was held by the Home Secretary, in 1900 a 
code of strict regulations was imposed upon match factories 
where this material was used. ‘These regulations required 
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efficient ventilation, separation of the dangerous processes, a high 
standard of cleanliness, a periodical dental examination of the 
workers, and the observance of other precautions. These regula- 
tions have almost wholly suppressed the disease in England, but, 
unfortunately, deaths due to phosphorus poisoning occurred in 
spite of them. The question of the prohibition of the use of 
white phosphorus in match factories was discussed at the Inter- 
national Conference on Labour Regulation held at Berne, in 
September, 1906. The manufacture and importation of white 
phosphorus matches had already been prohibited in France, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland. These States, 
together with Luxemburg and Italy, drew up and signed a con- 
vention to “prohibit in their respective territories the manufac- 
ture, importation and sale of matches which contain white (yellow) 
phosphorus.” Great disappointment was expressed that Great 
Britain was unable to sign the convention, but the difficulties 
which the representatives of the Home Office had in mind at the 
Conference have since been removed by representations made to 
the Home Secretary by manufacturers of matches in Great 
Britain that if the importation of matches made abroad with 
white phosphorus were prohibited they would be willing that 
the use of that material in the manufacture of matches in this 
country should be forbidden. The Home Office thereupon sup- 
ported the principle of prohibition both of use and importation, 
and the present Act is the result. It prohibits the manufacture, 
sale, and importation of matches made with white phosphorus. In- 
spectors under the Factory Acts are empowered to enter factories 
where the manufacture of matches is carried on, and at any time 
to take samples fur analysis of any material in use or mixed for 
use. With regard to the general use of alternative processes, 
certain patent rights being in existence, any person manufacturing 
or proposing to manufacture matches by way of trade may 
petition the Board of Trade for a compulsory license to use any 
process patented at the passing of the Act for the manufacture of 
matches without white phosphorus, other than matches intended 
to strike only on a prepared surface, and the Board of Trade, 
after considering any representations made by the patentee and 
any person claiming an interest in the patent, and after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, may order the patentee to 
grant a license to the petitioner on such terms as the Board 
may think just. The sale of matches with white phosphorus is 
prohibited, and any such matches in the possession of a maker or 
wholesale dealer may be forfeited and destroyed by order of a 
No. 73.—voL. XIX. L 
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Court of Summary Jurisdiction. In the case of a retailer this 
provision does not come into operation until January Ist, 1911, 
all other provisions come into force on January 1st, 1910; thus 
a year is given in which the trade can adapt itself to the proposed 
changes. 

It is as part of a wider movement that this Act is of the utmost 
importance. The prohibition of the importation of phosphorus 
matches will put indirect pressure on Sweden to alter her 
methods of production to the benefit of the Swedish workers, and 
there seems little doubt that other countries where matches are 
manufactured on a large scale will also shortly follow the example 
of the United Kingdom and bring their legislation also up to the 
standard of the Berne Convention. 

The Fatal Accidents (Damages) Act (c. 7) amends the law 
relating to the assessment of damages under the Fatal Accidents 
Act, 1846, and subsequent Acts. Before the Act of 1846 a 
man’s right of action for injuries perished with him. That Act 
gave a right of action, but in assessing damages where a fatal 
accident occurred any amount derivable from an insurance policy 
taken out by the person killed had to be taken into account by 
the jury. In the case of a non-fatal accident the jury had no 
power to take this action, therefore the holder of the policy could 
obtain the full benefit. Some insurance companies had already 
been exempt from the above provisions, and a large number of 
insurance companies had asked for the same exemption. By this 
Act the general law is amended and all insurance companies are 
put in a position of equality. In assessing damages for fatal 
accidents the amount of damages is not to be affected by any 
sum recoverable under a policy taken out by the deceased person. 


IV. Agricultural and Fisheries. 


Of the Acts relating to agriculture mention must be made of 
the valuable service which has been rendered by the consolidating 
of the Acts dealing with agricultural holdings in England and 
Wales and in Scotland, and with small holdings and allotments in 
England and Wales. 

The Public Health Act (c. 6) makes the provisions of the 
Public Health Act of 1875, with respect to the establishment of 
markets in urban districts, applicable in rural districts. Owing 
to the very large areas governed by rural district councils and 
the absence of any machinery for getting the consent of owners 
and ratepayers, as in urban councils, the consent of the Local 
Government Board is substituted. As many rural markets are 
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at present held under insanitary conditions this Act will give the 
rural district councils the power to make the necessary changes. 

The Seed Potatoes and Seed Oats Supply (Ireland) Act (c. 19) 
validates the loans made by the Irish Board of Works to Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland for the provision of seed potatoes and seed 
oats for occupiers or cultivators of land, and it is directed that they 
shall be repaid out of the poor rate. It also validates the sale by 
the Guardians of the above to the cultivator and makes conditions 
for repayment through the poor rate. 

The Bee Post Prevention (Ireland) Act (c. 34) gives the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction very full 
powers for prompt and definite action in stamping out the 
disease which has so seriously injured the bee-keeping industry 
in Ireland. Their officers are empowered to enter and inspect 
any premises where bees are kept ; bees and appliances infected or 
suspected of being infected may be ordered to be destroyed. 
Areas may be declared infected, and all bees or appliances within 
the area may be destroyed. Compensation may be awarded by 
the Department for bees or articles destroyed, but it is to be 
limited to half the value immediately before destruction. 

There have been two Acts dealing with the fishing industry, 
one for Ireland and one for England and Wales. 

The Whale Fisheries (Ireland) Act (c. 31) resembles the Act 
passed for Scotland last year. The need for the Act arose out 
of the ; veat alarm caused amongst the fishing population on the 
Donegal coast by a proposal to erect a whaling station there. It 
was thought that the setting up of a station would destroy the 
herring fishery. The Irish Department of Agriculture sent down 
experts who held an inquiry at which the evidence seemed to 
show that the fears of the fishermen were unfounded. As great 
feeling, however, had been excited, it was deemed advisable to 
obtain power to license or prohibit the erection of whaling 
stations. The exercise of the whaling industry and the manu- 
facture of whale oil and other primary products is prohibited 
unless a license is granted by the Fishing Authority (the Irish 
Department of Agriculture). A license can only be granted to a 
British subject, or to a company registered ir Great Britain or 
Treland. In order that the councils of the various districts in 
which it is proposed to erect whaling stations may lodge objec- 
tion, notice of intention to apply for a license must be published 
at least two months before making the application. Public 
inquiries may be held and the license may be refused. The cost 


of a license authorising the use of three whaling vessels is 
L 2 
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£200, £150 for two, and £100 for one vessel. Persons acting 
without a license are liable to a penalty of £500. Condi- 
tions are laid down regulating the manner of killing whales, 
and determining the distance from the shore or from boats lying 
at anchor or engaged in fishing, at which operations may be 
carried on. 

The Cran Measures Act (c. 17) legalises and regulates the use 
of the cran and quarter-cran measures in the fresh herring trade 
in England and Wales. The old practice was to sell herrings by 
the “long hundred,” but as disputes often occurred as to correct 
counting, quarter-cran baskets, which have long been in 
use in Scotland, began to be used in 1903 at Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft. Many local authorities had asked that the use of 
these measures should be legalised.. The content or capacity of 
the cran is determined by the regulations made for the Scotch 
herring fishery; it is 373 gallons, and represents about 750 
fish. Local authorities must apply to the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to have the Act put in force in their districts and 
the sea adjoining. The Act contains the various powers of 
verification, inspection, right of entry, penalties, &c., common to 
Acts relating to weights and measures. 


V. Social Reform. 


Undoubtedly the most important Act of the year is the Old 
Age Pensions Act (c. 40). It is many years since this question 
came into the realm of politics, and each succeeding year has 
produced its sheaf of Bills, no fewer than thirty-seven having been 
before Parliament in the ten years 1896-1905. The question has 
also been considered by the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor 
(1893-5), and by several Parliamentary and Departmental Com- 
mittees. The present Government was pledged by Mr. 
Asquith in his Budget speech of 1907, when he said it was the 
intention of the Government “before the close of the next 
session . . . to lay firm the foundations of this reform,” and in 
his Budget speech of 1908 the definite proposals of the Govern- 
ment were brought forward. From the many schemes which 
have been before the country the Government have adopted a 
non-contributory, graduated, and partial scheme. Pensions are 
to be payable as from January Ist, 1909, to persons over the 
age of 70 who fulfil certain conditions. The qualifications for 
the receipt of a pension are that a person must be 70 years 
of age, must have been a British subject for the last 20 years, 
and have lived in the United Kingdom for the last 20 years, 
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and his annual income must not exceed £31 10s. Od. The 
term British subject is interpreted to mean a person who has 
been born in the United Kingdom, or of a British father, or one 
who has taken out papers of naturalisation. The condition of 
residence is interpreted to mean actual residence in the United 
Kingdom, but the absences of persons on the service of the 
Crown or on a British vessel, and temporary absences, do not 
disqualify. A person is disqualified for receiving a pension 
while in receipt of Poor-Law relief (other than medical relief and 
certain other forms of relief which do not disfranchise the 
recipient), and he cannot obtain a pension until January Ist, 
1911, if he has received Poor-Law relief since January Ist, 1908. 
He is also to be disqualified if he has habitually failed to work 
according to his ability, opportunity, and need, for himself or 
those dependent on him. This clause, however, does not apply 
to a man who has made certain provisions against old age, &c., by 
paying into a Trades Union or Friendly Society regularly from 
the time when he was 50 until he was 60, or taken other approved 
steps for the same purpose. No pension can be granted to a 
lunatic confined in an asylum, workhouse, or prison. Imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine disqualifies anyone for receiving 
a pension for ten years after he comes out of prison. 

The scale of pensions is as follows :—5s. a week where the 
means of the pensioner do not exceed 8s. 1d. a week (£21 a year) ; 
4s. a week where his means exceed 8s. 1d. but do not exceed 
9s. 1d. (£23 12s. 6d. a year) ; 8s. a week where they exceed 9s. 1d. 
but do not exceed 10s. 1d. a week (£26 5s. Od. a year) ; 2s. a week 
where they exceed 10s. 1d. a week but do not exceed 11s. 1d. a 
week (£28 17s. 6d. a year) ; 1s. a week where they exceed 11s. 1d. 
a week but do not exceed 12s. 1d. a week (£31 10s. Od. a year). 
In calculating the means of married couples living together in the 
same house the means of either is reckoned to be one half the 
total means of the couple, but not less than the actual means 
of one. For example, if the husband has £30 a year and the 
wife £10, the means of the wife would be taken as £20, being 
half the total means, but the husband’s income would be taken 
as £30. 

The necessary procedure for obtaining a pension has been 
made as simple as possible. A form of claim may be obtained 
from any post office, and when filled up must be handed in at 
a post office or to the local pension officer before whom the 
claims come in the first instance. These officers are appointed 
by the Treasury from the Inland Revenue Department. The 
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pension officer investigates all claims and reports upon them to the 
Local Pension Committee, which is elected by the Councils 
of every borough and urban district with a population of 
20,000, and for every county, excluding the areas of 
these districts, by the County Council. In the con- 
stitution of these committees every opportunity is given for 
making use of public-spirited citizens, who need not be members 
of the various Councils. These committees may appoint sub- 
committees, consisting wholly or partly of members of the councils, 
and any powers and duties may be delegated to them. The 
general term of office is to be three years, and the members are 
unpaid. 

The local committees give their decision upon the claims, 
and claimants may appear and be heard on their own behalf. If 
the claim is allowed the committee fixes the amount of the 
pension. The pension officer then hands to each pensioner a 
book of pension orders payable at a specified post office. If 
claimants are unsuccessful, or pensioners dissatisfied with the 
amount, they can appeal within a week to the Local Government 
Board, which is the central pension authority. Pensions cannot 
be assigned. Claimants are liable to six months’ imprisonment 
for knowingly making false statements. The cost of old-age 
pensions, including the expenses of committees and officers, is 
to be borne by the Treasury out of Imperial Funds. 

Certain welcome amendments are made to the Friendly 
Societies Act of 1896 by the Friendly Societies Act (c. 32). The 
most important is the one allowing the acceptance of members 
from birth. This will put friendly societies and industrial insur- 
ance companies on the same footing. It has been the habit of 
members of a friendly society to go to an insurance company to 
insure their children before they arrived at the age of one year, 
and as these insurances were not cancelled when the child was 
eligible for entrance to a friendly society this was feit to be a 
little unfair to the friendly societies. 

Other important changes are that the gross sum payable at 
death is increased from £200 to £300, the maximum annuity per 
annum payable to a member is advanced from £50 to £52, and 
the investment section of the funds of registered societies and 
branches is extended to include any investment in which 
trustees are authorised to invest funds. 

A small Act which should be noticed is the Married Woman's 


1 In Ireland the population limit for boroughs and urban districts is 10,000; for 
Scotland the terms should read parliamentary borough and police borough. 
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Property Act (c. 27), which owes its origin to resolutions of a 
Poor-Law Conference. It renders married women with a separate 
estate liable for the support of their parents. 

A subject of extreme importance and no little urgency is dealt 
with by the Housing of the Working Classes (Ireland) Act (c. 61). 
This Act provides further facilities, which were urgently needed, 
for the erection of houses for the working classes in Irish cities 
and towns. No legislation has been passed since the Act of 1890, 
although Acts had been passed for other parts of the United 
Kingdom. Many Irish towns were so poor and so highly rated 
that they had been unable to take advantage of the provisions 
of the Act of 1890. In some of these towns houses formerly 
occupied by well-to-do people were now used as tenements and 
occupied in some cases by as many as twelve and thirteen 
families. The question of overcrowding was very serious in 
Ireland, there being, according to the last census, 79,149 one- 
roomed tenements in Ireland, in 5,587 of which seven or more 
persons resided. The present Act extends the period of repay- 
ment of loans borrowed for housing purposes from sixty to eighty 
years. An “Irish Housing Fund” is created by transferring 
£80,000 of the dormant portion of the Irish Suitors’ Fund from 
the Bank of Ireland and £100,000 out of the new 24 per cent. 
Consols forming part of the same fund. The income of this 
housing fund is to be allocated in proportion to their annual 
housing charges. The power of local authorities of borrowing for 
the purpose of establishing or acquiring lodging houses for the 
working classes inside their resnective districts is now extended 
to places outside their districts. 


VI. Public Services. 


There have been some important Acts passed dealing with the 
Post Office. It is only necessary, however, to mention the Post 
Office Act (c. 48), which consolidates previously existing enact- 
ments relating to the Post Office and contains the whole of the 
law relating to the Post Office. This Act comes into operation 


on May Ist, 1909. 
BERTRAM WILSON 


THE GREEK CENSUS. 

Tar last Greek census (November, 1907) has shown that this 
Kingdom has 2,631,952 inhabitants. The increase since the 
last census amounted to 198,178 souls, or 739 per cent. 
yearly. These results have given great satisfaction in Greece. 
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The increase of the population was, it is true, less marked than in 
the period 1889-1896,' but it was anticipated in many quarters 
that there would not be any increase at all, on account of the 
emigration to America ; the more so as the emigration began after 
1896, and obtained its 111,645 recruits from the classes called 
by demography productive—persons between 20 and 60 years old. 
But as 97 per cent. of the emigrants were men, the emigration 
had another result : it deprived Greece of the privilege of being 
the country that contained the largest proportion of men. The 
following figures will show that the numerical superiority of 
the stronger sex is on the verge of disappearing :— 








1896. 1907. 
MOM: .5. sss ace) 5s BIS 1,324,942 
Women... ... ... 1,166,910 1,307,010 
Masculine superiority 99,906 17,932 


There is a tendency of the population to concentrate in the 
towns only so far as Athens, Peirszeus, and Volo (Thessaly) are 
concerned. But to say the truth, since the currant crisis, these 
are the only really prosperous industrial and commercial centres. 

It is satisfactory to note that the old prejudices against the 
census seem to have completely disappeared, thanks partly to 
the provincial Press. Mr. Chomatianos, who conducted the 
operations very ably, and his agents, found everywhere the 
population most willing to help the official work. 

A. ANDREADES 
Professor at the University of Athens. 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


The Report of the Fair Wages Committee. 
[Cd. 4422. ] 


Tus document is the Report of a Committee appointed in 
August, 1907, by the Treasury to consider the working of the 
well-known Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons of 

1 From 1889 to 1896 the Greek population had increased from 2,187,208 to 


2,433,806 souls, or 1°54 per cent. yearly. The increase since the formation of the 
kingdom the progress has been uninterrupted : 


Years. Inhabitants. 

WD ice: ase ase 833,611 

rere 

1961 1c... 20s LOOB8LO 

1870... ...  ... 1,457,894 (with the Ionian Islands), 
1879... ... ... 1,679,470 

1889 ... .,. ... 2,187,208 (with Thessaly), 

1896... ... ... 2,433,806 


1907... ... ... 2,681,952 
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February 13th, 1891, which was motived by the disclosures of 
the House of Lords Committee on the so-called sweating system 
published in 1890, and which ran as follows: “That in the 
opinion of this House, it is the duty of the Government in all 
Government contracts to make provision against the evils 
recently disclosed before the Sweating Committee, to insert such 
conditions as may prevent the abuse arising from sub-letting, and 
to make every effort to secure the payment of such wages as 
are generally accepted as current in the trade for competent 
workmen.” ‘The principle of this resolution has met with wide 
practical acceptance, and clauses defining the terms upon which 
labour is to be employed are inserted in the contract forms not 
only of the Departments of the National Government, but also 
of most of the larger local authorities. In spite of a letter 
addressed to the Committee by the ‘Employers’ Parliamentary 
Council,” which states that “the conditions now commonly 
included in contracts with Government Departments and other 
public authorities were never heard of until they were advocated 
on purely sentimental grounds . . . and can have no basis in 
practical business expediency,” the Committee found that 
“employers on the whole appeared to consider the arrangements 
satisfactory.” The reason for the inquiry is to be found in the 
experience of work-people in a good many industries, that the 
resolution had not been successful in securing them the measure 
of protection which it was thought had been intended by the 
House of Commons in 1891. Their evidence is supported by the 
“Scottish Council for Women’s Trades,” a body which has a 
deservedly high reputation for accurate investigation and cautious 
statement. 

The chief complaints brought before the Committee relate (a) 
to unorganised trades in which no standard rate exists; (8) to 
businesses which are the only one of their kind in the locality ; 
(y) to the substitution of women, children, and boys for men, 
and consequent payment of a lower rate than can be claimed 
by men; (8) the subdivision of processes, with the result that 
each worker earns less than he would were the labour not sub- 
divided; (€) the payment of piece work at a rate which only 
just enables the standard time wage to be earned, though the 
output is greater than it could be under a time wage. But in 
reality the problem falls into two broad divisions, according as 
whether (i.) organised or partly organised industries, or (ii.) un- 
organised industries are under consideration. In (i.) the demand 
made by most workpeople, and pressed (we gather) upon the 
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Committee, is that the “current” rate of wages mentioned in the 
Fair Wages resolution shall mean the Trade Union rate, to which 
is sometimes added the further demand that Government con- 
tractors shall be required to observe the other conditions of 
employment agreed upon with the Trade Union, or that the 
Government shall allow only “Fair Houses” to compete for 
Government work. In these industries the Trade Union condi- 
tions are taken as a standard, and their recognition is demanded. 
In (ii.) the problem is different. There is no standard, and the 
question for Government Departments is whether one shall be 
set up, and, if so, by what means. 

The recommendations of the Committee under both these 
headings appear to be rather half-hearted. It is _prob- 
ably right in stating that “the resolution was not in- 
tended to set up new standards of wages, but to secure that 
the wages paid for Government work were those ordinarily paid 
by good employers to competent workmen.” -The application of 
that statement when dealing with partially organised trades is 
really somewhat inconsequent. In discussing the request that on 
Government work the Trade Union rate should be paid, it 
remarks, quite rightly, that “it is only in those cases in which 
the Trade Union rate is not the current rate that any change 
would be effected by the proposed amendment,” and goes on “but 
these are the cases in which it is at least open to doubt whether 
the Government would be justified in enforcing the payment of 
the Trade Union rate by its Contractors.” Surely this conclusion 
stultifies the fair wages resolution altogether. When the 
majority of employers do pay the rate recognised as fair by the 
representatives of the employer and the Trade Union, the Govern- 
ment is to pay it as well. When 49 per cent. of the employers 
pay the Union rate, and 51 per cent. pay less—the very case 
when a large buyer like the Government may determine whether 
the union rate is to be maintained or undermined—the Govern- 
ment is to sanction the paying of less, on the ground that it 
“cannot require the contractor to pay more than the market rate 
of wages,” a phrase which, as all economists know, and as heads 
of Government Departments apparently do not, contains con- 
siderable ambiguities. The result of this policy would be that 
when the Government orders ironclads, rivetters and platers are 
to be paid the Union rate, because they are highly organised and 
can protect themselves; when it orders khaki uniforms it is to 
pay less, because tailors are only partially organised and cannot 
protect themselves! Moreover, in deciding that Government 
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Departments need not observe Trade Union conditions (though 
they should “take into account such conditions of employment 
as are generally accepted in the trade”), the Committee appears 
to imply that Departments are to be free to give work to em- 
ployers who (say) fill their shops with half-trained apprentices 
doing men’s work at boys’ wages—a form of “sweating ” which 
is more insidious than, and at least as harmful as, the payment of 
excessively low wages. If this is so, what becomes of the 
policy, accepted verbally by statesmen of all parties, of making 
the Government “an ideal employer” ? 

When we turn to the unorganised trades, the Committee's 
recommendations are somewhat vague. ‘In the case of trades 
which can be identified as unorganised, or in any other cases in 
which the Department concerned considers that difficulties are 
likely to arise in ascertaining the ‘current rate of wages,’ we 
recommend that one or other of the methods suggested in ss. 33 
should be adopted.” Turning to section 33 the reader finds 
four suggestions: (i.) that the Government should fix a rate for 
each job; (ii.) that the Government should fix a minimum time 
rate ; (iii.) that the question should be dealt with by Wages Boards ; 
(iv.) that in tendering the contractor should supply a schedule of 
rates to be paid, and be bound to observe it. But what one 
wants to know is which is feasible for adoption by a 
department now. Is the War Office to wait to deal with ‘“‘sweat- 
ing” in making uniforms until Wages Boards are established by 
Statute? We cannot imagine that the head of a Government 
“stores and supplies” department would get much help from 
the pious declarations of the Committee in deciding whether 
to interfere with wages and how to interfere. No committee 
was needed in order to tell us that these four plans had been 
proposed : what we want to know is which is best, and how it 
can be put into operation. Apart from its excessive indecision, 
the report is valuable for students as containing a good deal of 
information as to the practice of Government Departments and 


of local authorities in giving out contracts. 
R. H. TAwNEy 





Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the 
Feeble-minded. [Cd. 4202. | 


For a long time past those who have experience of Poor-Law 
institutions, of elementary schools, of prisons, of inebriate homes, 
&e., have had constantly before them the fact that there exists 
a large number of persons in the community who are not only 
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wholly unfitted to be allowed the liberty and independence of 
responsible citizens, even though they are not certifiable as 
insane, but whose presence in the home, or in the institutions 
intended for the mentally healthy, is a source of extreme diffi- 
culty in administration, and of increasing danger to the com- 
munity. There is no space in this summary to do more than call 
attention to some of the chief conclusions resulting from the 
comprehensive study in this Report of an important branch of 
social pathology. One of the most important sections deals with 
the ‘Causation of Mental Defect.” There was found to be “ well- 
nigh universal agreement among witnesses, who appreciate and 
accept the term ‘ feeble-mindedness ’ as indicating one of several 
degrees of mental defect, of which gross idiocy represents the 
lowest, that the greater number of these feeble-minded persons 
are mentally deficient from birth . . . and, further, it is agreed 
that, although by training some of these mentally defective 
persons may improve in a greater or less degree, most of them 
will remain unable to take their place in the world and to earn 
their own living without supervision or some external driving 
power.” 

What the precise number of such persons may be there are 
no sufficient statistics to show. But the investigations of the 
Assistant Commissioners proved them to be so considerable as to 
justify an urgent demand for provision of a kind very different 
from that now existing. From these investigations the Commis- 
sioners report that there are probably no fewer than 35,000 
elementary school children; that 18°19 per cent. of the indoor 
paupers, 10 per cent. of those in local prisons, and 60 per cent. 
of those in certified inebriate reformatories, are “feeble-minded,” 
other than lunatics, and in need of provision. 

At present the majority of these are in youth the stumbling 
blocks of the elementary school class-rooms, becoming in after 
years the lowest grade of casual workers, or a permanent burden 
upon a working-class home, often degenerating into the petty 
criminal, or the mother of illegitimate children maintained under 
the Poor Law. 

As to whether feeble-mindedness is hereditary in the proper 
sense there was much difference of opinion among the witnesses. 
But the weight of authority certainly supported the affirmative 
view, and may be summed up in the words of Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
when he said: “I regard feeble-mindedness (if not accidental) 
as always hereditary. Feeble-minded persons are prolific; the 
thing can only be bred out.” 
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The Commission therefore emphasises as of the first import- 
ance that such persons should be prevented from becoming 
parents. “The evidence for these conclusions strongly supports 
measures, which on other grounds are of pressing importance, 
for placing mentally defective persons, who are living at large 
and uncontrolled, in institutions where they will be employed 
and detained.” ; 

To the detailed suggestions as to the manner in which this 
may be done we need not refer. The immediate point lies in 
the fact that there is an entirely inadequate provision for this 
class of persons, and so long as that continues to be the case a 
fruitful source of suffering and of physical and moral contamina- 
tion will go unchecked. 

The report calls for an immediate advance in the process of 
substituting scientific for blind selection, which should command 


the early attention of the legislature. 
C. J. HAMILTON 





Departmental Committee on the Truck Acts. 

Vol I., Report and Appendices [C*. 4442]. 

Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation. 

Second Report (on Afforestation). [C*. 4460. ] 

Royal Commission on the Poor Law and Relief of Distress. 
[C*. 4499. ] 

Some of the momentous questions dealt with in these three 


reports and in the Minutes of Evidence on which they are based 
will be the subject of future discussion in the ECONoMIc JOURNAL. 





City NotEs. 
WE have received the following “City Notes” from R. G. :— 


The Money Market.—The upward trend in the money market 
noticeable three months ago continued during the last quarter, 
and the Bank of England rate was advanced from 23 per cent., 
the lowest point touched during the reaction from the boom of 
1907, to 3 per cent. There has also been rather a shortage of 
money since this advance, owing partly to the usual effect of the 
collection of revenue into the Bank of England in the early 
months of the year, and partly to the renewed activity in trade 
and finance which has undoubtedly been going on. Whether and 
how long this shortage will continue remains to be seen. Political 
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apprehension, as we write, is causing some amount of dull- 
ness in business, people being unwilling to enter into heavy 
engagements with trouble in the Near East and its possible 
extensions overhanging; but if political apprehension would 
only pass away business would be brisker and rates for money 
well maintained. All the conditions, apart from “politics,” 
point to a commercial revival. 





The Effect of “ Politics.’—The unrest in Europe is now so 
great, on account of the tension between Austria and Russia 
regarding Servia, that it may be excusable to notice how very 
serious the economic situation is. It is not an ordinary small 
war with “limited liability” that is threatened, nor even a war 
between two States only, such as between Russia and Japan a 
few years ago, with all the other Powers keeping neutral. Un- 
fortunately, although the alliances between the Great Powers have 
hitherto favoured the maintenance of peace, and probably still do 
so, it is also true that they tend to enlarge the area of the mischief 
when a breach is once made. Thus, if Russia intervenes against 
Austria, in the event of the latter Power attacking Servia, then 
Germany, by its alliance with Austria, is bound in turn to oppose 
Russia, and France in turn, by its alliance with Russia, is bound 
to come to the help of the latter. Still worse, so far as England 
is concerned, our entente with France and Russia appears to 
involve us in some engagement to both Powers which would 
compel us to enter the lists with them against Germany and 
Austria. In other words, a general European war is on the cards 
as a consequence of the very measures which the Great Powei 
have taken to insure themselves against a breach of the peace at 
all. This would not be the place to discuss the policy of such 
alliances, or the necessity of some of the measures which the 
alliances are supposed to compel upon the parties to them; but 
the magnittde of the economic disaster with which Europe is 
apparently confronted is obvious. Not only are the nations being 
committed apparently to an enormous direct expenditure, with 
which the outlay on armaments in time of peace of which so 
much is heard is not for a moment to be compared; but the 
conditions of general war must bring about at the very beginning 
almost universal bankruptcy, with a stoppage of business and 
increase of unemployment such as the civilised nations have 
never seen. It may be hoped the war clouds will pass away, but 
diplomacy appears so perverse as to make optimism most difficult. 
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Consols.—Of course, with so much political apprehension, the 
stock markets have been weak, including Consols, regarding 
which there is still a good deal of curiosity among economic 
students and outsiders generally, though not perhaps in the City. 
The question keeps being asked : Why are Consols so low, not- 
withstanding the great appropriations by the present Government 
during the years they have been in office to the redemption of the 
debt? ‘The answer can only be the state of discredit generally 
which affects all the stock markets, and, in particular, as regards 
Consols, the disorder in our system of taxation which cannot be 
regarded as sound so long as the rate of the income-tax in time 
of peace exceeds 6d. per £. No appropriations for debt redemp- 
tion can make head against such causes of weakness, especially 
when it is remembered—what we have so often pointed out—that 
debt redemption tends to improve the market for gilt-edged 
securities generally, rather than the special market for Consols, 
and being spread over a wide area has not much apparent effect. 





The Re-conversion of Consols.—A suggestion has been made 
that Consols would stand better if they had never been con- 
verted from a 3 to 2} per cent. stock, and that it might not be 
unwise to re-convert once more from 24 into 3. Probably it 
would have been better if the famous conversion to 24 per cent. 
had never taken place. The indirect and unexpected conse- 
quences have not been all one could wish, and they seem to 
outweigh the direct gain which was nevertheless very consider- 
able. But to re-convert back to 3 per cent. would be a very 
serious and difficult matter, with perhaps no immediate compen- 
satory advantage to the Government and the community in the 
shape of interest reduction, although the result would be a stock 
less liable than a 23 per cent. one to fall greatly below par. 
Upon the whole it may be doubted whether the suggestion should 
be taken up. After all, in spite of the gloom of the financial 
situation at present, a few years of enforced thrift and economy 
in our finances generally, local government as well as national, 
coupled with an improvement in business and with thrift and 
economy generally throughout the world, might make a great 
difference and bring even a 24 per cent. Government Stock within 


sight of par. 


Popularising Consols.—Another suggestion has been made to 
popularise Government Stocks by devices making them available 
to small investors, which appears to be well worth considering. 
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At present small holdings in Consols are only practicable with 
some difficulty, and the ordinary arrangements which require 
transfer at the Bank of England and the identification of the 
transferor at the Bank by a stockbroker appear antiquated and 
absurd in the highest degree, looking at the way in which the 
transfer of shares in companies is managed. But although these 
things may be improved, with some public advantage, what may 
be doubted is whether a higher price for Consols will be perman- 
ently established in consequence. The level of prices of all 
securities depends permanently on the state of the money market 
and the rate of interest, and although a particular stock relatively 
to others may benefit a little by devices to popularise it, yet the 
gain at most is necessarily limited in extent in comparison with 
the fluctuation from general and powerful causes from which no 


security can escape. 
R. G. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE anniversary of Mr. N. G. Pierson’s seventieth birthday 
was the occasion of an impressive ceremony at La Hague last 
February : the presentation of a fund called the Pierson Fund, 
destined for the encouragement of economic science, probably 
by means of a Pierson medal, to be awarded at intervals of perhaps 
five years. The contributors to this fund—Mr. Pierson’s col- 
leagues in the editing of the Dutch Journal De Economist, or in 
public life, and the wider circle of friends and admirers—were 
represented by one who is well qualified to speak for the econ- 
omists of his country, Prof. Greven, of Leiden University. In 
the variety of Mr. Pierson’s activity Prof. Greven found abundant 
material for encomium. Both as co-editor of the leading Dutch 
economic journal, and as governor of the Nederlandsche Bank, in 
reforming both the official statistics and the finances of Holland, 
Mr. Pierson has won the admiration and gratitude of his country- 
men. The author of the Leerboek [reviewed in the Economic 
JOURNAL, Vol. V., p. 485], is congratulated by Prof. Greven on 
having assigned its proper weight to general reasoning, and thus 
saved his country from a one-sided historical method. But that 
author is no mere theorist; he has realised in public life the 
principles enunciated in his treatise; for instance, the appor- 
tionment of the burden of taxation to the ability (draagvermogen) 
of the taxpayer. ‘To us, indeed, what has always appeared most 
remarkable in Mr. Pierson’s career is the rare union of academic 
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and practical talent, the qualities of a first-rate economist and 
of a Prime Minister. 

On November 11th, 1908, the house, No. 84 Merrion Square, 
Dublin, was presented to Sir Horace Plunkett, to be used as an 
office from which the work of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society is to be supervised by him. The house was purchased 
by the contributions of ffiends and sympathisers, including 
several Co-operative Societies. Sir Horace Plunkett, acknow- 
ledging the gift, said that the house would be applied to the 
“service of country life”—‘‘ no lesser aim than that of creating 
in the public mind of Ireland a new outlook to the life of the 
open country, its material, moral, and intellectual resources.” 
“My fellow-workers and I,” he said, “strongly believe that what 
we may achieve in elevating the social side of rural life is quite 
as important as anything which we may accomplish in improv- 
ing the conditions of the industry upon which the country popu- 
lation subsists. This is the reason why the very first use that 
has been made of this house has been to install in it the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society.” Sir Horace explained that 
the problems with which he hoped to deal were similar to those 
about which he had been invited to confer with the Commission 
on Country Life recently appointed by President Roosevelt. In 
further explanation, he referred to the Irish Homestead (pub- 
lished in Dublin). He knew of no readier means of getting in 
an easy and pleasant way into the heart of the philosophy of 
rural betterment than by a study of this weekly journal. 





THE latest piece of work undertaken by the Investigation 
Committee of the Women’s Industrial Council is an inquiry into 
the economic and hygienic effects of the Industrial Employment 
of Married Women and Widows. Investigators are already at 
work in some towns. ‘There are required subscriptions to defray 
the expenses of the inquiry, addresses of women engaged in in- 
dustrial employments who will be willing to give information 
about themselves and their work, and the services of any who 
feel sufficiently interested in the matter to assist in the actual 
work of investigation. 


A FELLOWSHIP in Economics—a qualification for a Fellowship 
without precedent at Oxford—has been conferred by All Souls’ 
College on Mr. N. B. Dearle, of Brasenose College. Mr. Dearle 
was formerly Senior Hulme Scholar of Brasenose College. He 
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obtained a First Class in Modern History Honours, and a 
Diploma with distinction in Economics. He is the author of a 
work on Unemployment in the Building Trades, which is 
reviewed in the present number of the Economic JOURNAL. 





Mr. GEORGE FINDLAY SHIRRAS, M.A., has been appointed by 
the Secretary of State for India to the Professorship of Economics 
at Dacca, Eastern Bengal. The college is affiliated to the 
Calcutta University, and is, after the Presidency College, the 
largest first-grade college in Bengal. Mr. Shirras now resigns 
the post to which he was appointed some time ago as Assistant 
District Commissioner for 8. Nigeria. 





THE British Association for the Advancement of Science meets 
this year at Winnipeg, August 25th. Prof. S. J. Chapman is 
the President of the Economic Section. Prof. D. H. Macgregor 
will act as Recorder. 





THE twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American Economic 
Association took place last December at Atlantic City, N.J. 
Among the Proceedings may be noticed a paper on “Collective 
Bargaining,” by Prof. J. B. Clark, and a “round table ” discussion 
on “Accounting : a Joint Session with the American Sociological 
Society to Discuss Modern Industry and Family.” The remark- 
able address given by President Prof. S. N. Patten is described 
on a later page (below p. 165). 





A QUARTERLY meeting of the Royal Economic Society was 
held at 9 Adelphi Terrace on February 11th, on which occasion 
Prof. D. H. Macgregor read a paper on “Shipping Rings,” the 
substance of which will be published in a future number of the 
ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 





THE annual meeting of the Royal Economic Society will 
take place on March 30th or March 31st, and on the same 
evening there will be a dinner of the Society, at which the Right 
Honourable Sir Charles Dilke will preside. It may be expected 
that he will offer some remarks on the questions raised by the 
unanimous recommendation of the Royal Commission that the 
Poor Law should be abolished. Fellows of the Society will 
shortly receive a circular specifying the day, hour, and place 
of the meeting and of the dinner. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


Journal oj the Royal Statistical Society. 

DECEMBER, 1908. Social Insurances. Sir EpWARD JBRABROOK. 
American Methods of Railway Accounting. S. CHAPMAN. On 
the Probable Errors of Frequency-Constants (concluded). Pror. 
F. Y. Epceworta. A paper dealing mostly with statistical 
technicalities concludes with a comparison between certain 
features of probabilities and economics. A Study of Infant Life 
in Westminster. Mrs. Drake. ‘The health of infants under 
different conditions of housing, poverty, mother’s work, mother’s 
health, and mode of feeding presents remarkable contrasts. 
Note on the Number of Plaice at each length in Certain 
Samples. T. Epser. A remarkable frequency distribution. 


The Economic Review. 

January, 1908. The Indian Exchange. D. A. Barker. An ex- 
planation of recent monetary history. The Working of Wages 
Boards. Miss E. M. Puiuurps. A scheme for the registration 
of home-workers. The Past, Present, and Future of the Move- 
ment for Tariff Reform. L. L. Price. The writer criticises Dr. 
Marshall’s memorandum and some other recent publications on 
the fiscal question, commends those of Lord Milner and Mr. 
Bonar Law, and points to his own prophecy made in 1906 
that tariff reform would be sustained by “the necessity for 
raising increased revenue,” and the “urgent desirability of 
Imperial consolidation.” The Old-Age Pension Scheme. Pror. 
D. Eveen Enruicu. The views of a foreigner persuaded that 
the English scheme is superior to the German. The Care and 
Control of the Feeble-minded. Dr. STantey ATKINSON. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


Feprvuary, 1909. Phe Taxation of Land Values. Harotp Cox. An 
“Insurance against Unemployment Scheme.” Miss Epira 
Setters. The Basle scheme is described and commended. 


The Contemporary Review. 


JANUARY, 1909. Unemployment Insurance. Harotp Spenper. The 
State might extend to the whole of the working class some such 
benefits as are now given to a small section by the higher 
Trade Unions. The German accident insurance system, the 
Bavarian registries, the Ghent scheme of voluntary insurance, 
afford models and suggestions. 

Frsruary. Wages Boards. Tue Heap Master or Eton. Dr. 
Lyttelton offers opinions and suggestions formed in the light cf 
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the experience which he gained when acting as chairman of a 
Voluntary Wages Board formed in the fives and racquet ball 
trade. 


The National Review. 


Decemser, 1908. Professor Marshall and Pure Theory. J. L. 
Garvin. Objection is taken to several judgments expressed in 
Dr. Marshall’s Memorandum [referred to in the Economic 
JournaL, Vol. XVIII., p. 669], e.g., as to the effects of protec- 
tion in America and in Germany. Accepting Mill’s famous 
heretical paragraph, the author of the Memorandum cannot 
logically stop where he does. For “it passes the wit of man 
to show at what point in the development of production the 
creative and stimulating principle of the tariff ceases to operate.” 


The Quarterly Review. 

January, 1909. The Minimum Wage. To enforce the proposed 
minimum would be difficult, and cruel without providing alter- 
natives for the dispossessed, which would land us in a policy of 
national workshops. Besides, ‘‘natural economic causes are 
eliminating gradually the less favourable occupations.” 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Novemser, 1908. The Statistical Complement of Pure Economics. 
H. L. Moore. Affinity of economics and statistics is traced in 
the work of modern statisticians—many of them also econo- 
mists. Railroads in their Corporate Relations. F. H. Dixon. 
A Statistical Survey of Italian Emigration. R. EF. Foerster. 
On the Nature of Capital. I. VesLten. Two Experiments on 
Public Ownership of Steam Railroads. F. W. Powetu. One 
experiment made by the city of Noy proved a losing venture ; 
the other, by North Brookfield, a complete success. The ques- 
tion of public ownership is not to be solved by any general 
formula. 

Under the novel heading “Reviews and Surveys,” Prof. T. N. 
Carter contributes an appreciation of Davenport’s Value and 
Distribution. The recognition of “opportunities foregone” as 
a “factor in cost ’—a recognition not entirely foregone by the 
older writers—is an important contribution. The author 
“flounders hopelessly ” in his discussion of the capital concept 





attempting to merge land with capital. The “interest 
problem” forms the least satisfactory part of the author’s dis- 
cussion. 


Professor W. Z. Ripley contributes a Note on “Sex Ratio at Birth 
in Town and Country.” The greater preponderance of males 
in the country renews all the explanations which have been 
offered, and makes an additional one. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


Decrmeer, 1908. The Causes of Poverty. Vanuian Branpt. Marzisin 
versus Socialism. II. V. G. SimKHovitcH. 
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The Journal of Political Economy (Newhaven). 


OcroBEr, 1908. This number contains a note by Prof. Achille Loria 
on Prof. Irving Fisher’s “Rate of Interest,” and a reply by 
Prof. Irving Fisher. 

DecEeMBER, 1908. Davenport’s “Value and Distribution.” Pror. 
IrvING FisHer. This criticism is specially interesting as em- 
bodying the views of the critic. ‘Interest and rent apply inter- 
changeably to land and to other instruments. . . . Cost and 
return from cost are in their most general applications differ- 
ences between two alternatives compared.” . . . “ Marshall in- 
cludes among the costs not only labour but waiting, which may 
be shown to be no cost at all.” 

History of the Employment of Women in the American Cotton Mills. 
Epita Agpsort. The primitive mill girls were remarkably well 
connected and well conducted; but the conditions of the work 
were not so superior as the personnel. 


American Academy (Philadelphia). 


January, 1909. This number is devoted to Industrial Education. 


The Economic Bulletin. 


DecemMBeR, 1908. This number contains Professor 8. N. Patten’s 
Presidential Address to the American Economic Association 
on “The Making of Economic Literature.” ‘ Book-making,” 
he maintained, “has imposed a tremendous waste of time and 
energy on economists.” ‘No one can write a four-hundred- 
page book that will stand.” ‘The essence of economics 
lies in its contrasts.” “The contrast between present and 
future goods” is much more effective and important than “the 
book in which this gem is embedded.” ‘ Malthus and Ricardo 
are likewise successful in their contrasts, but failed in their 
attempts at book-making.” ‘Phrases [e.g., ‘ cost value ’] are 
more important than volumes, and have an immortality that 
no scientific book can gain.”: 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

DeceMBER, 1908. Le plus gros des budgets. Yves Guyor. La pro- 
tection des foréts. A. Mosst. Le démantélement des fortifica- 
tions de Paris. Letourneur. The dismantlement of the 
fortifications offers an opportunity for securing open spaces. 

January, 1909. “1908.” G. pE Mouinari. The rise of general prices 
in 1908 is ascribed partly to the influx of new gold. Le Marché 
Financier en 1908. A. RarraLovicn. Un nouveau monopole 
d’Etat. Yves Guyor. The projected convention with the 
Compagnie des Messageries Maritimes is criticised. Le fone- 
tionnairisme et les pensions de retraite. J. Rouvray. 

Fesruary. La révision douaniére. G. pve Novvion.  L’état 
entrepreneur de transports maritimes et fluviaux. D, BEwuer. 


Rerue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


NoveMBER-DEcCEMBER, 1908. Causes déterminantes du taux des 
salaires. E. Levasseur. Wages defined by the absence of enter- 
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prise are so regulated by supply and demand as to vary with 
the efficiency [productivité| of the work and the cost of living; 
with the wealth of the country (e.g., domestic wages), the 
intensity of competition, political institutions, and custom. 

January, 1909. Etude expérimentale de travail professionnel ouvrier. 
Dr. A. ImBert. An attempt to evaluate in objective measures 
the amount of muscular work, in a certain occupation, which 
corresponds to a unit of pay. Quelques résultats de la loi du 
27 Décembre, 1892, sur la conciliation et Ul arbitrage. 
M. Picarp. Valuer Vénale de la propriété rurale, 1851-1905. 
KE. MIcHEt. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


NovemBer, 1908. Le Syndicalisme en France. E. Levasseur. 
Trade Unions are liable to grave abuses, but their utility and 
vitality cannot be disputed. They cannot override economic 
forces—wages rose more in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century than in the fourth quarter, when syndicates were 
legalised and strikes multiplied—they cannot command, but 
they may hasten a rise of wages. 

Les derniéres expériences monétaires et la théorie de la 
dépréciation. B. Nogaro. The working of gold exchange 
standard in the Philippines and other countries is said to dis- 
prove received theorems as to the connection between the value 
of money and the limitation of its quantity. 

January, 1909. Le papier monnaie en Chili. Gui~L. SUBERCASEAUX. 
The Professor of Political Economy at the University of Chili 
describes the first issue of paper money in 1878, and the 
subsequent vicissitudes of prosperity and crisis. He thinks that 
after the expiration (in 1910) of the present forced currency, the 
monetary system should be notes kept at par by gold—not cir- 
culating materially, but in a “caisse de conversion.” 


L’ Economiste Francais (Paris). 

DeEcEMBER 19TH, 1908. L’Assurance contre le chomage. M. BELLOM. 
Apropos of the attempt made at Roubaix, with the aid of the 
Municipal Council, to insure against involuntary unemployment, 
the writer disputes some prevalent views about this kind of 
insurance. 

January 23rd, 1909. M. Daniel Bellet presents the recent change 
of the English Patent Law in an unfavourable light. Patents 
may now be revoked on insufficient pretexts. Foreigners will 
conceal trade secrets, which if specified in patents would after 
a time have become common property. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 

NovemseEr, 1908. Die Gartenstadtbewegung. H. KamMpFFMEYER. Zur 
Finanzreform in Deutschland. J. Conrap. In view of the 
great progress of Germany, the eminent writer is not alarmed 
by the prospect of additional taxation. 

DecemBer. Neue Streitfragen der Bodenreform. Karu Drienu. Die 
Reichsfinanzen und die Reichsfinanzreform im Jahre 1908. 
M. v. HEcKEL. 
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JANUARY, 1909. Grundsdtzliches und Tatsachliches zur Wertzu- 
wachssteuer. Strer-Somio. A critical examination of recent 
literature. The logic of facts in Germany proves to be in favour 
of taxing unearned increment of site value [Wertzuwachssteuer]. 
Betriebkoncentration und Kleinbetriebs in der englischen Indus- 
trie. G. Bropnirz. 

Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 

NovemBer, 1908. This number contains a paper on the principle of 
aristocratic rule by Dr. D. Koigen, and on the conditions of 
bringing up illegitimate children (with special reference to the 
death-rate) by Dr. O. Spann. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft (Vienna). 
Hert VI., 1908. Gemeinsame oder Selbstindige Bank? F. GAERTNER. 
Should there be, as now, a joint bank for Austria and Hungary? 
The discussion involves an interesting description of the Devisen- 
politik now pursued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


DeEcEMBER, 1908. Leone Walras. AutopioGraria. The prophet of 
mathematical economics was without honour in his own country. 
There was no place among the stereotyped schools of France 
for an original method. This simple story of a scientific life is 
published on the approach of an anniversary which the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne is about to celebrate—that of Professor 
Walras’ appointment in 1870. I primi anni di esercizio ferro- 
viario di stato. N. Trevissonno. The working of the Italian 
railways by the State appears not to be a success. Su la legge 
dei piccoli numeri e la regularita dei fenomeni rari. C. GINI. 
A rejoinder to Professor Bortkewitsch (who had defended his 
“law of small numbers,” attacked by C. Gini in the Giornale for 
September, 1907), and to Prof. Bresciani. 

January, 1909. Parole inaugurali. R. Datta Vouta. An inaugural 
address delivered to the Section of Economics and Statistics 
at the Congress of Florence (1908). Jl diverso accrescimento 
delle Classe Sociali . . . C. Grint. On the fact that the poorer 
classes increase more rapidly, and on its causes and conse- 
quences. Sulla scadenza della classe media industriale antica. 
R. Micuets. The passing away of the old independent artisan 
and the rise of a new industrial middle class. La cointeressenza 
degli impiegati nei proventi dei servizi Pubblict. V. TaNGorra. 


I fenomeni demographici ... U. Giusti. Some economic 
aspects of local statistics are illustrated by the example of 
Florence. 


La Reforma Sociale (Turin). 


NovemBer-DeEcEMBER, 1908. Divagando. Pror. ACHILLE Loria. 
After having written many volumes in which he strove that 
every page, line, and word should be placed exactly in its proper 
position, Prof. Loria now claims the liberty of expressing his 
ideas as they pour from his brain. Accordingly he remarks, 
nullo ordine, on Mill’s dictum, that demand for commodities is 
not demand for labour, and Dr. Marshall’s criticisms thereon, 
on Pareto’s views about dumping, on Rignano’s Historical 
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Materialism, &c. The splendid volume of Professors Hinaudi and 

Prato [reviewed in the present number of the Economic JouRNAL] 

calls forth his admiration; the recent Italian law on ricefields 
_ his censure. 

JANUARY-FeBRUARY. Much of this number is taken up with an article 
on the Facts and Arguments relating to Industrial Municipalisa- 
tion, by ALBERTO GASSER; subsequently published in a separate 
volume. 





NEW BOOKS. 


AnprEADES (A.). History of the Bank of England. Translated 
by Christabel Meredith. With a preface by H. S. Foxwell. London: 
P. S. King. 1909. Pp. 455. 

[The great value of the original is fully preserved by the translation and largely 
enhanced by the preface. ] 

Aronson (V. R.). The Working of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. London: Unwin. 1908. 15s. net. 

Barnett (Canon and Mrs. 8. A.). Towards Social Reform. 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

BeEveRIDGE (W. H.). Unemployment : A Problem of Industry. 
London: Longmans. 1909. Pp. 317. 7s. 6d. net. 

[The cause of unemployment is not the pressure of population against land and 
capital, but the fluctuations of demand with caswal methods of taking on labourers, 
involving a half-employed reserve. The mobility assumed by the older economists 
is to be realised by labour exchanges connecting numerous new independently 
fluctuating labour-markets. } 

Bosanquet (HELEN). The Poor Law Report of 1909. London: 
Macmillan. 1909. Pp. 263. 


[A secondary title describes the work as a “ Summary explaining the defects of 
the present system and the principal recommendations of the Commission, so far as 
it relates to England and Wales.’’] 

Bowtes (T. Gipson). National Finance in 1908 and after. 
Unwin. Pp. 52. Is. net. 

Brapuey (A. G.). The Making of Canada. Constable. 8vo. 
9x54. Pp. 404. 12s. 6d. net. 

Chambers of Commerce Year Book. Vol. I., January, 1908, 
to January, 1909. Edited by Charles Erye Pascoe. York: Ben 
Johnson. 5s. net. 

Dauuet (MapAME) and others. Twenty-eight Years of Co-partner- 
ship at Guise. Being the second edition of “Twenty Years of Co- 
partnership.” Translated by A. Williams. With an introduction 
by the Right Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P. Letchworth: Garden City 
Press. 1908. 6s. 

[An account of Godin’s work brought up to date.] 

Davipson (the late Jonn) and Gray (ALEXANDER). The Scottish 
Staple at Veere: A gg? in the Economic History of Scotland. 
Illustrated. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

EGERTON (Pror. H. Bs Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies. Vol. V., Canada—Pt. 2, Historical. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1908. 

Frere (Marcaret). Children’s Care Committees. London: 
King. 1909. Pp. 86. Is. 


[Reviewed above.] 
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GrontunD (L.). The Co-operative Commonwealth. London: 
Reeves. 1908. 1s. 


Hooper (E. Grant). The German State Insurance System for 
providing Invalid and Old-Age Pensions. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1s. net. 

Horrocks (J.). Railway Rates. The Method of Calculating 
Equitable Rates and Charges for Merchandise carried on Railways. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1909. Pp. 485. 

International Cotton Congress. Official Report of the Fifth Inter 
national Congress of Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association. Pp. 341. 

Kirkup (THomAs). A Primer of Socialism. London: Black. Pp 
94. Is. net. 

LoWENFELD (Henry). All about Investments. London: Finan. 
cial Review of Reviews. 1909. Pp. 282. 

[By the author of Investment an Exact Science mentioned in the Economic 
JOURNAL, vol. xviii., p. 677. He aims at disseminating sound knowledge about 
investments in a concise form. He recommends increasing income without 
increasing by means of the Geographical Distribution of Capital. ] 

Lunn (H. S.). Municipal Lessons from Southern Germany 
London: Unwin. 1908. 2s. 

[An account of visits paid in 1907 by the Committee for the Study of Foreign 
Municipal Institutions to some of the principal South German cities, particularly 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, dealing with their educational systems, methods of town 
extension, drainage, streets and roads, &c.] 

Marks (Mary A. M.). The Corn Laws. A Popular History 
London: Fifield. Pp. 166. 1s. net. 

Marks (Mary A. M.). Landholding in England. London: 
Fifield. Pp. 193. 1s. net. 

Merepitu (H. O.). Outlines of the Economic History of 
England. A Study in Social Development. London: Pitman 
8vo. 83x54. Pp. 374. 5s. net. 

Morean (Ben. H.). The Trade- and Industry of Australia. Pp. 
xv+250. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. net. 

Q-Remty (T. E.). The Imperial Tariff for 1909. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 4s. 6d. 

Pratt (E. A.). The Policy of Licensing Justices. London: 
P. §. King. 1s. net. 

Princ (J. N.). Some Electrochemical Centres. Manchester: 
University Press. 1908. Pp. 136. 

[A ‘‘ Gartside” report dealing with the electrochemical industry in Europe and 
the United States and Canada. ] 

RAvENSHEAR (A. F.). The Industrial and Commercial Influence 
of the English Patent System. Pp. 160. London: Unwin. 1908. 
5s. net. 

[The question whether patents exercise upon the whole a beneficial effect upon 
industry, trade, and the employment of the wage-earner is examined.] 

Rose (H. Suretps). The Churches and Usury. S. Clark. 
Pp. 152. 2s. 6d. 


[‘‘ All lending for increase is anti-social and oppressive.” ] 
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Smiru (Constance). The Case for Wages Boards. London: The 
National Anti-Sweating League. Pp. 94. 1s. net. 

Spicer (E. C.). An Outline of the Money Market. Gee. Pp. 56. 
2s. net. 

Tompson (G. S.). The Dairying Industry. Part I. The Milk 
and Cream Supply—City, Farm, and Factory. London: Crosby. 
1907. Pp. 304. 

Unemployment. National Council Report on the Conference 
of Unemployment held in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall, 
London, December 4th and Sth, 1908. The Independent Labour 
Party. 6d. 

Wess (Sipney and Beatrice). The Break-up of the Poor Law, 
being Part I. of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. 
Hdited, with Introduction, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London: 
Longmans. 1909. Pp. xx+604. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wess (Sipney and Bearrice). The Public Organisation of the 
Labour Market, being Part II. of the Minority Report of the Poor 
Law Commission. Edited, with Introduction, by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. London: Longmans. Pp. xvi+348. 

Wourr (H. W.). A Co-operative Credit Hand-Book. London: 
King. 1909. Pp. 74. 

[Based on the author’s People’s Bank Manwal and Village Bank. } 

Youne (T. E.). A Plain Guide to Investment and Finance. 

London: Macdonald & Evans. 1908. Pp. 308. 


Facan (J. O.). Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Houghton. 1908. Pp. 181. $1. 

Hasse (ApexaiwE R.). Materials for a Bibliography of the 
Public Archives of the Thirteen Original States. Covering the 
Colonial Period and the State Period to 1789. American Historical 
Association. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1908. 

Index of Economic Material in the Documents of the United 
States. Prepared for the Department of Economics and Sociology 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington by Adelaide R. Hasse. 
Washington: Carnegie Institution. 1908. 

[The Index, which is issued in a series of volumes, deals only with the 
printed reports of administrative officers’, legislative committees’, special com- 
missioners of the States’, and governors’ messages, ] 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Intercorporate Relationships 
of Railways in the United States. Special report No.1. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1908. Pp. 516. 

[The report, prepared under the supervision of Dr. Frank H. Dixon, covers an 
investigation into the intercorporate relationships of railway companies. ] 

KenneEDY (JAMES B.). Beneficiary Features of American Trade 
Unions (Johns Hopkins University Studies). Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1908. Pp. 128. 

Rocwe.eau (W. F.). The Geography of Commerce and Industry. 
Boston: Educ. Pub. Co. 1908. Pp. vi+408. $1. 

[Leading American industries are described. ] 

Seacer (H. R.). Economics. Briefer Course. New York: 
Holt. 1908. Pp. 476. 

[‘‘ Based on ”—though not exactly an abridgment of—the author's Introduction 
io Economics, which was reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, vol. x.] 
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SELIGMAN (Pror. E. R.). Progressive Taxation in Theory and 
Practice (American Economic Association). Princeton: American 
Economic Association; London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1908. 
Pp. 384. 

[A second edition of the well-known treatise published in 1894, reviewed in the 
Economic JournNAL. In order to keep abreast of new legislation and discussion, 
the first part has been almost rewritten, the second part considerably altered. ] 

Scott (W. D.). Psychology of Advertising. Boston: Small, 
Maynard. 1908. $2 net. 

[By the author of The Theory of Advertising.] 


BertTityton (Dr. L. A.). La vie et les euvres du Docteur L. A. 
Bertillon. Paris: G. Masson. Pp. 161. 

[This homage to the memory of a great statistician is presented on the occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his funeral by his distinguished son Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon the head of the Statistical Department (travaux statisques) of the city 
of Paris. ] 

CoRNELISSEN (CurisTian). Théorie du Salaire et du travail 
Salarié (Bibliothéque Internationale d’Economie Politique). Paris: 
Giard. 1908. Pp. 704. 

[The writer begins with a polemic against the mathematical method of economics, 
He concludes that wages depending on a great number of factors oscillate between 
@ Maximum and minimum.] 

GipE (CHARLES). Cours d’Economie Politique. Paris: Larose. 
1909. Pp. 795. 

[This is a much enlarged form of the author’s well-known Principes d’ Economie 
Politique, a translation of which was reviewed in the Economic Journat, 1892. 
The requirements of candidates for examination have forced on the author an 
enlargement for which he would otherwise not have been enthusiastic. The large 
form is distinguished by a different title.] 

INGENBLEEK (Dr. J.). Impots directs et indirects sur le revenu. 
Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1908. Pp. 520. 

Pareto (Pror. VitFREDO). Manuel d’Economie Politique. (Bib- 


liothéque Internationale d’Economie Politique.) Traduit par A. 
Bonnet. Paris: Giard. 1909. Pp. 695. 
[An excellent translation of the important work reviewed by Mr. Wicksteed in 
the Economic JourNAL for 1906, The Mathematical Appendix has been rewritten. ] 
Wate (P.) Le Perou économique. Paris: Librairie orientale et 
américaine. 1908. Pp. 387. 


ENGELBRECHT (TH. H.). Die Geographische Verteilung der 
Getreidepresse in Indien von 1861 bis 1905. Berlin: Parey. 1908. 
Pp. 112. 

Hate (Dr. E. v.). Die Weltwirtschaft: ein Jahr- und Lesebuch. 
Ill. Jahrgang. 1908. Leipsic: B. G. Teubner. 

[A continuation of the splendid statistical publication reviewed in the Economic 
JOURNAL, Vol. vi., p. 605 ; vii., p. 267.] 

Verfassung und Verwaltungsorganisation der Stiidte. Band VII. 
(England—Frankreich—Nordamerika.) Leipsic. 1908. Pp. xviit+ 
526. 

[This volume is one of a series dealing with municipal institutions issued in 
connection with the Verein fiir Socialpolitik. Mr. F. W. Hirst describes 
English municipalities in general, and London (past and present) in par- 
ticular ; Prof. H. Barthélemy, ‘‘ Municipal France” ; Dr..F. Wilcox, ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of American Cities.” Reviewed above.] 
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ZizEK (Dr. Franz). Die Statistischen Mittelwerte. Leipsic: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1908. Pp. 444. 

[The author seems to have succeeded in his design of rendering the leading 
conceptions of mathematical statistics accessible to the large class of statisticians 
who have not specially studied mathematics. We cannot here follow him over the 
whole ground, which he covers evenly ; but we may commend his treatment of the 
portions thereof where the sciences of statistics and economics overlap: vital 
statistics in relation to the theory of population ; index-numbers of prices, wages, 
consumption, unemployment; and the economic detriment which attends 
statistical instability. ] 


Coterti (F.). La mortalit’i nei primi anni di eta e la vita sociale 
in Sardegna. Turin: Bocca. 1908. 

Loria (Pror. AcHILLE). La Sintesi Economica. Turin: Bocca. 
1909. Pp. 465. 


[The common basis of economic relations in all ages is income, manifested by 
the fact that human labour is always associated, and associated work yields an 
excess over the subsistence of the workers. The pyramidal distribution of incomes 
—hitherto an empirical law—is now explained by the greater competitive struggle 
between the larger incomes and their consequent greater mortality, survival in 
fewer numbers. } 

PuGuLiEsE (SALVATORE). Due secoli di vita agricola. Turin: 
Bocca. 1908. 

[The cultivation and value of the land, rents, wages, and prices in the country of 
Vercelli form the subject of this monumental work. ] 


Urrutia (F. J.). La Evolucion del principio de Arbitrage en 
América. (Memoria historico—juridica presentada al Quarto Con- 
gresso Cientifico.) Bogota: Imprenta Nacional. 1908. 

(The Minister of Foreign Affairs for tne Republic of Colombia sets forth the 
principle of arbitration at the fourth “scientific,” the first ‘‘ Pan-American,” 
Congress. ] 








